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Preface 


The Conference on Contemporary Soviet Propaganda and Disinforma- 
tion, held at Airlie, Virginia, June 25-27, 1985, was sponsored by the US 
Department of State and the Central Intelligence Agency. It was attended by 
academic, government, and private specialists in Soviet affairs from the 
United States and other countries. 


The Conference’s purpose was to examine the semantics and structure 
of Soviet propaganda and disinformation in order to increase understand- 
ing of how these instruments of Soviet foreign policy operate and affect 
Western national security interests. 


The following working definitions of propaganda and disinformation 
were provided for the purposes of this conference: 


¢ Propaganda is the dissemination of information—facts, arguments, 
rumors, half-truths, or lies—to influence public opinion. As a system- 
atic effort to persuade, it is an act of advocacy in mass communica- 
tion, involving the making of deliberately one-sided statements to a 
mass audience. In this, it is not necessarily deceptive ... (from the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1968). 


¢ Disinformation is a broad concept that includes any government- 
sponsored communication in which deliberately misleading informa- 
tion is passed to targeted individuals, groups, or governments with the 
purpose of influencing foreign elite or public opinion. Disinformation 
is used by the Soviet Union to deceive target audiences about Soviet 
intentions and capabilities and to manipulate foreign perceptions of 
reality in ways advantageous to Soviet interests. It can take the form 
of overt propaganda, as well as such things as forgeries, rumors, and 
covert placements of unattributed articles in foreign media. Instru- 
ments used in disinformation operations include both open media 
and clandestine radios, agents of influence, international front organi- 
zations, and espionage agents who have been doubled. 


Thus propaganda is aimed at a mass audience, which can be either 
domestic or foreign, and is not necessarily deceptive. Disinformation, in 
contrast, is aimed only at specific foreign targets and is always purposely 
deceptive. 


This report presents the main findings of the Conference. The views 
expressed are those of the participants and do not necessarily reflect the 
official positions of the institutions with which they are affiliated nor those 
of the conference sponsors. 


Albert L. Salter 
Conference Coordinator 
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Summary 


All governments try to justify and win acceptance for their policies 
and to gain influence abroad. They all make propaganda. But Soviet 
propaganda and propaganda-making differ from their foreign counter- 
parts quantitatively and qualitatively. For the Soviet state, like none 
other, propaganda is an inseparable part of policy, the legacy of Lenin, 
who, besides being party organizer and theoretician, was one of the 
greatest propagandists of his or any other day. Recognizing propaganda 
as a vital. indispensable instrument of policy from its founding, the 
Soviet Union has employed it since on a scale and in a fashion unique to 
itself. 


With these considerations as its point of departure, the conference 
explored the framework, aims, methods, organization, specific targets, 
and effectiveness of the various types of Soviet propaganda—white, 
gray, and black—as well as “active measures,” which encompass 
disinforniation and other measures that are to produce a specific result. 
It examined the causes of successes and failures, and possible counterac- 
tions, all of these viewed from various perspectives and related to 
specific case histories. The semantics of Soviet propaganda and disin- 
formation, considered essential to understanding these concepts, were 
delineated early in the proceedings. 


Discussion of the semantics of Soviet propaganda and disinforma- 
tion brought out that the Soviets have always conceived of and 
employed language as a basic tool of policy—guided by and serving 
Marxist-Leninist “historical imperatives.” The language of domestic 
propaganda is a form of Orwellian Newspeak, through which the party 
seeks to control the meanings of words to deprive those with politicai 
connections (“justice,”’ “freedom,” and so on) of heretical connotations. 
Semantic manipulation, it was said, has done its work to the extent that 
the mentality of the average Soviet man has been “blocked” to a 
considerable ceagree. In its foreign propaganda Moscow, by dint of 
repetition, has x -n able to impose its meanings on significant elements 
in the vocabulary of international politics (peace, disarmament, libera- 
tion, and so on). 


A basic question raised early on was whether Soviet policy emerges 
out of a coherent and more or less constant framework of thought and 
action. The keynote for discussion was a reappraisal of the concept 
referred to as the “Operational Code of the Politburo” (from the title of 
the work in which it was first outlined). The code establishes a number 
of categories for identifying the impulses and constraints that govern 
Soviet policy in the international arena—goals, commitments, percep- 
tions, Operational precepts—as a device for measuring the consistency 
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and continuity in the Soviet leadership’s aims and behavior. It may 
serve, for example, as a tool in determining whether the leadership 
remains committed to such traditional goals as the “‘global victory of 
socialism,” whether its policies at the tactical level are guided by this or 
other considerations, and if expectations concerning outcomes, whether 
long-term or short-term, are optimistic or pessimistic. 


The concept of the code produced lively discussion and also some 
dissent, including objections that it tends to imply a higher degree of 
structure and control in the formulation and implementation of Soviet 
policy than actually exists. Much the same kind of divergence appeared 
at other points in the conference over an overlapping and similarly 
broad issue: the impact of ideology on policy, including propaganda. 
Ideology, according to one view, now serves mainly to legitimize the 
regime and the existing system of power; the attachment to the language 
and dogmas of Marxism-Leninism is verbal, not practical. But the view 
was also expressed that certain elements of the ideology remain funda- 
mental and continue to have an impact on policy, among them the 
notion of a fight to the finish between Communism and Capitalism 
exemplified by Lenin’s slogan ““Kto kogo?” (“Who will best whom?”’) 


Propaganda as practiced among nations is always self-serving. But 
does it not sometimes, with the Soviets as with others, express also the 
convictions, intent, and ambitions of its sponsors? Some thought this 
was more often the case than did others—that the Soviet leaders cannot 
be total cynics; they must have beliefs, as well as individual policy 
preferences, and some of this is bound to come through in propaganda. 
The case studies presented to the conference showed that Soviet 
propaganda positions on particular issues usually conformed with policy 
behavior but at other times contradicted it; also, that, in the case of 
disarmament and arms control issues, official positions in some in- 
stances represented what the Soviets hoped to obtain (though not 
necessarily what they expected to get) but were, even then, largely 
oriented toward producing political effects. Altogether, the evidence 
produced indicated that most of Soviet propaganda, in all forms, 
contained some element of deception. 


Discussion of the aims of Soviet propaganda and disinformation 
(and the themes that reflected them) recurred throughout the confer- 
ence. A composite of the main views expressed is that: 


¢ Where the West is concerned, the Soviet aim, in the most general 
terms, is to demoralize, to wear down the West’s self-confidence, 
to implant a sense of pessimism about its ability to maintain its 
values in a global competition against alternative values, and, 
perhaps, to achieve through an erosion of resolve what one 








participant termed a “graduated submission.” For this purpose, 
Soviet propaganda employs themes designed to evoke both fear 
and guilt in Western societies. 


Appeal is made to these same emotions—fear and guilt (from a 
sense of not having done enough to prevent it}—in support of 
more specific foreign policy and strategic objectives through 
ongoing Soviet propaganda on disarmament and arms control 
issues and through links with various peace campaigns. 


A large category of Soviet propaganda, directed at changing 
targets, is devoted to winning the sympathy or support of particu- 
lar groups—for example, Western religious organizations—or to 
undermining the standing of individuals, groups, or movements 
considered antagonistic to Soviet interests. 


Moscow’s purposes in sending great volumes of propaganda into 
the Third World remain constant in a general way, that is, to 
secure the pro-Soviet alignment or the neutrality of Third World 
countries on East-West (and, at times, Sino-Soviet) issues; but, 
the Soviet propaganda approach to the particular parts of this 
heterogeneous world, within particular periods, varies with 
changes in tactical assessments. 


Soviet propaganda has a significant functional role, irrespective 
of these several compartments, which is to help Moscow to win 
the semantic upper hand, that is, to gain control of the terms of 
international debate. 


The Soviets have had considerable success in semantics, with 
important practical consequences. Many examples were given. Moscow 
has succeeded in establishing its definition of “peace” within a large 
section of Western opinion and, most worrisome, in having it registered 
in the platforms of major opposition parties in NATO Europe. In the 
United States and allied states, to a great degree the Soviets have been 
able to gain acceptance among non-Communists that “intervention”’ is 
something only the United States engages in and to limit US policy 
responses to Soviet intervention. The conference discussed a range of 
particular areas and cases illustrating the working methods and the 
results obtained by Soviet propaganda and disinformation activities. 
These have been consistently effective in parts of the Third World. A 
former Soviet officer, who had been personally involved, gave examples 
of successful black propaganda operations, including denigrations of 
Francois Mitterand and Franz Joseph Strauss. And, in recent years, the 
Soviets have had signal success in cultivating Western religious groups, 
especially in misleading them about the status of the churches in the 
USSR. 











Note was also taken of Soviet failures and limitations. Although 
Soviet propaganda may have influenced the cancellation of plans to 
deploy US neutron weapons to Western Europe, the subsequent cam- 
paign against intermediate missile deployments has not worked. Mos- 
cow has put many propaganda assets into support and guidance of West 
European peace activism, but this movement, it was pointed out, also 
has substantial indigenous and independent impulses. And in many 
areas—certainly in the United States—propaganda proclaiming the 
virtues of the Soviet system mostly falls on deaf ears. What is more, 
there are obvious defects in the style and content of Soviet propaganda. 
Although it has gained somewhat in sophistication over the last few 
years, it remains crude, monotonous, and often riddled with contradic- 
tions. It taxes the patience and credulity of any reasonably attentive and 
critical audience. And, according to those who have worked in the 
system, there is no objective feedback in it, no process for reliably 
measuring the impact of operations. 


So, why, the conference asked, does Soviet propaganda achieve the 
results it does? The answers offered had to do both with the Soviet 
originating side and the non-Soviet receiving side: 


¢ Conceiving of propaganda and allied measures, not just as a 
relative of policy but as a member of the inner family circle, the 
leadership associates them intimately with policy planning. 


The organization and implementation of propaganda, from the 
center to the field, reflect this conception. These are designed to 
secure the deployment (often in campaign style) and coordination 
of the relevant agencies—Party organs, KGB, Foreign Ministry, 
and propaganda outlets. 


Moscow has unrivaled means for conducting propaganda through 
controlled “public diplomacy,” that is, through contacts with 
foreigners by its foreign affairs specialists, scientists, and others. 


It also has at its command an assemblage of front groups, the 
World Peace Council among others. The disciplined, purposeful 
members of the fronts’ national branches frequently exercise a 
guiding influence over the more numerous pacifist, antinuclear, 
non-Communist elements joining with them in public demonstra- 
tions, and the like. 


Success in influencing the agenda of international discourse is due 
in good part to the sheer pervasiveness and persistence of Soviet 
propaganda. It makes a virtue of repetition and consistency, 
insinuating its theme into its audience’s subconscious and gaining 
recognition of the message, irrespective of its value, much as 
American commercials do. 











But many participants pointed out that there were tendencies and 
vulnerabilities within the West that made the work of Soviet propagan- 
da and disinformation easier. For example, the cast of mind of the 
Western intellectual class, which is pervaded by a spirit of self-blame 
and self-flagellation, makes it peculiarly susceptible to arguments criti- 
cal of its own societies. This point was made repeatedly during the 
conference. Jean-Francois Revel was profoundly right in observing that 
“democratic civilization is the first in history to blame itself because 
another power is working to destroy it.” It was, one distinguished 
commentator said, an example of a psychological phenomenon that 
Winston Churchill had called attention to in the period between the 
world wars when he asked in a speech, ““Why is it that such a large seg- 
ment of the British intellectual class is so utterly fixated in an attitude of 
rejection, hostility, or criticism toward their own country?” 


The conference offered several possible answers to this question. 
Westerners as a whole are ignorant of the history of Soviet Communism 
and are not always well-served by the media, which are susceptible to 
being misled by Soviet propaganda and disinformation, nor by academ- 
ic specialists, some of whom lack the experience and critical skills to 
analyze Soviet intentions. 


In addition, Western societies have a reluctance to face unpalatable 
facts that stems, in turn, from anxieties Soviet propaganda and disinfor- 
mation have helped to generate. What comes into play is essential to 
Soviet propaganda and disinformation: the self-deception that is de- 
rived both from fears of war or other distasteful results and from the be- 
lief that the Soviets can be reached through goodwill and understanding. 
In many parts of the Third World, moreover, the Soviet message is 
acceptable because it accords with and reinforces existing well-en- 
trenched biases. 


As its final task, the conference considered possible Western 
responses to Soviet propaganda and disinformation. The emphasis in 
the many hours of presentations and discussion had, not unnaturally, 
been on what the Soviets were doing, rather than on what they were not 
doing, and on how and what they were accomplishing. But Soviet 
failures were taken into account, together with the successes. The 
several emigres who had known the system firsthand described its 
workings with details that revealed weaknesses as well as strengths. But 
in the end, little doubt remained that the USSR’s propaganda and 
disinformation operations had given it a degree of leverage in interna- 
tional affairs that it could not have gained from only its other sources of 
power and influence. Propaganda and disinformation are components 
of Soviet policy that illustrate George Kennan’s observation, made in 
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the 1960s, that the Soviets claim to have normal relations with Western 
governments, while, behind the scenes, they determinedly try to destroy 
the social and political systems that support them. 


The consensus of those at the conference was that the West was not 
doing well, in comparison with the Soviets, in propagating and justify- 
ing its own case. The flow of propaganda was, as one observer saw it, 
predominantly one way, from East to West. Others noted that there 
have been some improvements in the balance: a number of books 
describing and analyzing active measures and the practice of disinfor- 
mation have been published and have had good circulation; Western 
media have become more alert to being used for Soviet deception; and 
most Western scholars have become aware that their Eastern counter- 
parts have certain nonscholarly items on their agendas when they meet. 
Asymmetries will remain. Western governments cannot adopt the kinds 
of controls and prohibitions the Soviets use to limit their citizens’ access 
to incoming information, nor can they regiment and monopolize the 
outflow of information about themselves and their points of view in the 
Soviet way. 


The conference concluded that more could be done. There were 
many suggestions. Some had to do with the posture of Western 
propaganda: it should take the offensive, carrying the fight to the 


opponent, exposing the other’s untruths and failings, while also pro- 
claiming what is positive in the West. It is important, one participant 
said, to find means to insure that the threat of war is connected to the 
aggressors rather than to the defenders. 


There were proposa!s concerning the content of Western propagan- 
da: for example, material directed at the Soviet people should focus on 
issues in which they are personally, emotionally involved. 


The contradictions in various Soviet propaganda approaches that 
had been noted during the conference indicate that the Soviets are 
vulnerable to counterattack. On the issue of freedom of religion in the 
USSR, for example, there is a great amount of information available in 
the West that exposes Soviet lies. It has not been sought out or found by 
those who need it most. 


Here a theme was touched on that dominated the concluding 
discussion: where Western societies are concerned, the best antidote to 
Soviet propaganda is wider awareness and understanding not only of 
the Soviet Union itself but of the methods and intent of its propaganda 
operations. The American public needs to be better informed and 
educated on these matters—by the universities, books, and the media. 
The ideas of experienced academics and journalists knowledgeable of 
this aspect of Soviet policy are needed. Most important of all in this are 
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the media. For propaganda and disinformation to achieve the Soviets’ 
goals, the Western media must be deceived, and with few exceptions the 
media are unaware of this deception. They must, according to the 
conference participants, know more about the Soviet techniques of 
deception, first learning about them, and then playing the vital role of 
informing and educating the public. 











Session I 


The Semantics of Soviet Propaganda and 
Disinformation: Themes and Goals 


Chairman: Lewis S. Feuer, University of Virginia 








In his prefatory remarks, L 5. Feuer, chairman of Session I, 
pointed to a similarity in the atmosphere being created now on the arms 
issue by Soviet propaganda and disinformation activities and the 
atmosphere created in the 1940s during an earlier Soviet campaign. In 
1947, 1948, and 1949 the Soviet Union launched a great wave of 
conferences—the Wroclaw Conference and the Waldorf Conference in 
New York, among others—that were platforms for disinformation 
aimed at neutralizing the monopoly on the atomic bomb then held by 
the United States. These conferences, Feuer observed, had great influ- 
ence on Western intellectuals and played an important part in more or 
less hamstringing American policy at the time and creating an atmo- 
sphere of vulnerability, moral indignation, and self-righteousness. 


This kind of thing is beginning again, Feuer said, and it touches on 
the vulnerability of the intellectual class. This is one of the great 
unsolved problems of social science. We might well call it the Churchill 
problem, for Winston Churchill in the 1920s asked: ““Why is it that such 
a large segment of the British intellectual class is so utterly fixated in an 
attitude of rejection, hostility, or criticism towards its own country.” 
George Orwell wrote an excellent essay, “England, My England,” on 
this point, as well, and went so far as to say that the English intellectu- 
als, for some unknown psychological reasons, even desired the defeat of 
their own country. How is this explained, Feuer asked. Is it something 
in the psychology of the intellectual and the divorce between theory and 
action, which has continued over the long years of his upbringing, that 
creates some propensity for mental imbalance? What is it in the 
intellectual’s nature that has turned him into a person predisposed to 
attitudes of total rejection, revolutionary rejection, of the society that 
helped create him? This would have been a fitting subject for Freud to 
have tackled. 


Roundtable: The Lexicon of Soviet Propaganda—lIts Connotative 


Content 
Moderator: James P. Scanlan, Ohio State University 
Panelists: Vassily Aksyonov, Goucher College 


Libor Brom, University of Denver 








The moderator, James P. Scanlan of Ohio State University, opened 
the discussion by distinguishing some of the key features of the language 
of Soviet internal propaganda. He pointed out, first, that Marxist- 
Leninist ideology, besides providing the basic lexical stock of propagan- 
da, determines the meanings allowed the words in this vocabulary, 
much as in the Newspeak of Orwell’s 1984, in which each word is 
stripped of all but one desired meaning, in an effort to make heretical 
thoughts literally unthinkable. Thus, Soviet ideology rules out certain 
lexical combinations, for example, “‘Soviet imperialism,” inasmuch as it 
defines “imperialism” as a particular stage of capitalism and by 
extension excludes the thought that the USSR might itself engage in 
imperialism. 


Second, the effectiveness of Soviet propaganda language depends 
on the suppression of alternative meanings for the words employed. To 
the extent that other meanings are alive in the broader culture, the 
official meanings are weakened. However, to strip words of those other 
meanings, it would be necessary to suppress all of the Oldspeak 
literature in which such terms as “justice,” “freedom,” and the like 
appear in the alternative senses. But the Soviets have not taken so 
dramatic a step. 


Likewise, the attempt to manage the honorific and pejorative 
connotations of words through propaganda is not easy. Words have 
some built-in corrective mechanisms. (As an example Scanlan cited the 
use of the term “‘bourgeois” in the USSR. It refers, of course, to the class 
interest of the capitalists, but, used as mechanically as it is to denote al- 
most everything Western, it imperceptibly loses its pejorative class 
content and comes to mean simply “Western.”’) In general, Scanlan 
concluded, semantic control of the language of propaganda is far from 
complete in Soviet culture. In light of these considerations, he thought, 
two specific questions were worth exploring: in what precise ways do 
Soviet authorities seek to control the language of propaganda, and how 
successful are they in exercising such control? 


Scanlan then gave the floor to the noted expatriate Russian writer 
Vassily Aksyonov, who supplied the insights into the semantics of 
propaganda of a professional practitioner of the Russian language, with 
many illustrations to convey the coloration of propaganda terms. 


The role of semantics, Aksyonov said, was evident in revolutionary 
days, when the Russian masses, encountering a stream of new, strange 
terms showed their preference for the more familiar—with political 
consequences. Sometimes it was a matter of a simple Russian suffix, for 
example, “ik”: in this way the Bolshevik Party had an edge over 
competitors, the more foreign sounding Oktyabrists or Kadets. It was 
often said then: ““We are for the Bolsheviks but against the Commun- 
ists” (“My za Bolshevikov, no protiv Kommunistov’’). 











Epithets, also, have always had a significant role in the formation of 
the stereotypes of Newspeak to the point that, over time, certain terms 
became inextricably linked with particular epithets. Soviet intellectuals 
used to play an amusing word game: What adjective goes with “patrio- 
tism’’? The answer is “‘life-giving’—‘‘life-giving (zhivotvornyy) patrio- 
tism.” Nothing else. Patriotism is always zhivotvornyy. And “inten- 
tions” (“zamysly”’)? This requires “kovarnyy” (“insidious”), to the 
extent that “zamys/y,”’ hardly having any longer a meaning independent 
of the epithet “insidious,” now has a repulsive connotation. The Soviet 
Government never has “zamysly.”’ These are the privilege of Washing- 
ton and the Pentagon. They always have “zamysly.” There were other il- 
lustrations, those, for example, that portray the positiveness of Soviet 
life: “‘confidence” (“‘uverennost”) in the regime is always “tverdaya™ 
(“steadfast”); “approval” (“odobreniye’’) is always either “goryvacheye” 
(“ardent”) or “yedinodushnoye” (“unanimous”); the regime’s plans are 
always “‘sozidatelnyye” (‘creative’). 


There is another set of pejorative combinations to describe circum- 
stances in the West: there, a “gathering” (sborishche) is always postyd- 
nyye (despicable); “‘vragi mira” (“warmongers”) are “z/lobnyye” 
(“‘evil’’?}—these words rarely appear without their epithets. 


The mentality of the average Soviet man, Aksyonov said, is 
semantically, lexically, and even linguistically blocked to a considerable 
extent. He gave as an example the word “Sovetskiy” (“Soviet”). The 
word itself carries the distinctly positive connotation of just, reasonable, 
decent, honorable, and so on. The reverse is also true: the question 
“What are you—against the Soviet regime?” (““Nu shto, protiv Sovetskoy 
viasti, shto vy?”), asked jokingly, amounts to asking “Are you crazy?” 
Even the most fervent troubiemakers and some critically thinking 
people are sincerely insulted to be called “anti-Sovetchiki”’ (“anti- 
Soviets’’). 


The next panelist, Libor Brom of the University of Denver, spoke 
of the underlying premises and operational intent of Soviet official 
semantics, and he suggested some measures to counter their effect. 


The Soviet conception of language, Brom said, links it inseparably 
to morality, which in turn defines positive values in terms of how well 
they serve what is deemed to be the historical imperative of world 
revolution. The Soviets believe that the constant repetition of Commu- 
nist terms conditions people, both in the East and the West, to feelings 
of helplessness and surrender in the face of Communist moral 
superiority. 


Answering the question of how successful the Communists had 
been in establishing control over language, he said he believed that they 
had been fantastically successful. Communist propaganda works to 





destroy alternative value systems. Drawing on his experience in his 
native Czechoslovakia in 1948, he recalled that the Communists had 
helped to bring about a great fragmentation of values in the society and 
this had much eased their path to power: “We were doomed in advance 
by words. The people were brainwashed.” 


As for providing antidotes to Communist propaganda, Brom saw, 
in general, a need for the development of a solid capacity among the 
youth to differentiate between Communist and Western values. In 
addition, he described several particular steps, in the way of education 
and the dissemination of information on Soviet semantic practices, that 
might be taken by governments, foreign correspondents, private citi- 
zens, and universities to broaden awareness and understanding of these 
practices. 


Comments From the Floor 


Some dissent from the views put forth by the panelists was 
expressed from the floor. These suggested that the effectiveness of 
Soviet semantics might have been overstated and aiso called attention 
to certain countervailing influences. It was noted, for example, that the 
Soviets themselves had produced figures indicating that no more than 5 
to 10 percent of the Soviet earning population understands the Soviet 
political lexicon—the meaning of such words as “reactionary,” “‘capita- 
lism,” “imperialism,” and so on—while Western terminology plays a 
more and more important role in the Soviet mentality, especially among 
youth, but also in the wider Soviet population. Many words borrowed 
from the West signify both Western origin and high quality—and 
generally, not only of consumer goods. Another commentator agreed 
that there are influences that help to limit the impact of oixcial 
semantic manipulation, for example, classical literature, prerevolution- 
ary folklore, and religion. He thoughi it should be understood, however, 
that a great many Soviet citizens accept the Soviet lexicon. not because 
they believe in these definitions but because accepting Oti_.er meanings is 
threatening—truth that is not supported by power is perceived as 
dangerous. 


Colloquium: Updating The Operational Code of the Politburo 
Speaker: George Breslauer, University of California, Berkeley 


This colloguium’s title—Updating the Operational Code of the 
Politburo—is also the title of the paper by George Breslauer of the 
University of California, Berkeley. Breslauer began the session by 
summarizing his paper. 


Its purpose, Breslauer said, was to produce a new version of the 
code outlined in Nathan Leite’s The Operational Code of the Politburo, 
published in 1951. Leites sought to specify the core of the Bolshevik 








character by studying all the published works of Lenin and Stalin and 
identifying their common and persisting themes. Continuing from that 
point, Breslauer had drawn on the voluminous literature on the Soviet 
leadership’s perspective and tactics since Stalin, mainly in foreign 
policy, asking the question: what of the original operational code seems 
to remain valid, what has changed, and in what ways? 


He distinguished four levels of belief at which the concept of a 
Soviet operational code can be specified and examined: 


(1) Normative commitments. These are principally the com- 
mitment to party power, which evidently remains as strong as it has 
ever been, and to the global victory of socialism. That these commit- 
ments remain operative is either self-evident or unprovable. In the latter 
case the huge investment the Soviet leaders have made in competing for 
influence and allies globally in the last 30 years permits us to assume a 
normative commitment, even though we cannot measure the relative 
weights of nationalism, status-seeking, and ideological fidelity in Soviet 
motivation. But the commitment is also so ritualized a form of self- 
legitimization as to leave open the question of how deeply Soviet leaders 
believe in it. 


(2) Philosophical assumptions. These include premises, such as 
victory is “ultimately” inevitable, that are neither quantifiable nor time- 
bound. They, therefore, resist modification and, thus, usefully reinforce 
normative commitments. 


(3) Analytical beliefs. These relate to perceptions of the ene- 
my’s intentions and capabilities, the nature of conflict with the main 
opponents, (for example, is it a zero-sum conflict?), and the nature of 
the international order. 


(4) Tactical prescriptions. These relate to the functions of risk 
calculation and risk acceptance in Soviet behavior and the consistency 
of that behavior with the tactical beliefs outlined in the operational code 
(for example, “Push to the limit, but know when to stop”). 


Bresiauer concluded that there is evidence of substantial continuity 
in Soviet tactical prescriptions in crisis situations, in noncrisis negotia- 
tions, and in Soviet competitive behavior in foreign countries. Howev- 
er, the realities of the nuclear age have apparently altered Soviet 
calculations of risk control toward even greater caution than existed in 
the code as delineated by Leites. 


Breslauer found the greatest change in analytical beliefs. The Soviet 
view remains basically optimistic about the long-range outlook for the 
USSR’s world position. Yet, there are significant variations over time in 
levels of optimism toward particular shorter-term outcomes. A decline 








of optimism that set in during the 1970s has resulted in a more jaded 
view of the enemy, a marginally greater sense of insecursty, and, at the 
same time, a much more sober estimate of prospects for cumulative 
gains in the competition with the West for the Thirc) World. | hese 
changes raise the question of whether Soviet analytical beliefs about the 
Third World have changed to the point of greatly eroding confide ‘> in 
philosophical assumptions about the ultimate victory of socialism. In 
his paper, Breslauer gives a number of reasons why this may indeed 
have happened. 


Commentary: Richard E. Combs, Jr., Department of State 


Richard E. Combs, Jr., Department of State, said that the concept 
of an operational code as a means of analyzing political behavior can be 
applied to many political groups, as well as to the Soviet Union. The 
Leites code as updated by Mr. Breslauer is helpful in comparing the 
Soviet operational code with other operational codes. But, if we want to 
move closer to Soviet political thinking, we might accomplish more 
through the use of analogous Soviet concepts and terminology than by 
imposing the Western categories of the Leites-Breslauer code. The 
concept of dialectical materialism, which for the Soviets describes what 
i¢ gencrally happening in the world, and the concept of historical 
niaterialism, which applies that perception to history and politics, are 
pretty much equivalent to the “normative commitments” and “philo- 
sophical assumptions” of the Breslauer scheme. Simularly, at the levels 
of “‘analytical beliefs” and “tactical prescriptions,” the Soviets see what 
they call “programmatic analysis” as a device for analyzing the dynamic 
forces of a given period through the medium of the dialectic, and from 
this, in turn, are derived the strategy and tactics for specific shorter 
periods. Combs thought that examining Soviet behavior through Soviet 
concepts offered us somewhat more insight into the internal logic and 
consistency of Soviet political thinking than did the concepts of the 
operational code, close as the two were. 


This question, Combs said, was pertinent to the subject of the 
conference because the Soviet leaders do approach policymaking, in- 
cluding the propaganda and disinformation effort, in a structured way 
that is unique. Combs is convinced that what they actually do is fairly 
close to what they say they do. Policymakers actually think that they do 
apply the rigorous method of historical materialism to their decisions 
and that what results is a “scientific” policy. In trying to understand 
what Soviet propaganda and disinformation are all about, we have to 
start from the official Soviet assumptions about what is happening in 
the world, what the programmatic goals are, and what the current 
strategy is—propaganda and disinformation are subsets of these larger 








political ideas. A further point to be made is that we will achieve greater 
resonance in our Own propaganda toward the Soviet Union the better it 
reflects an understanding of the structure of Soviet political thought. 


Comments From the Floor 


Additional comments on the Leites-Breslauer conception of the 
Soviet operational code were made from the floor. One objected to the 
code’s lack of specificity; it is too broad (broad enough to encompass the 
Gettysburg Address, which could be analyzed in terms of the code’s four 
levels). We would not apply the notion of the Politburo’s operational 
code to any political philosophy or ideology. The code needs to be 
defined as pertaining only to the theory and practice of a monolithic 
party that uses conspiracy and is prepared to alter the meaning of 
words. As to the question raised in the Breslauer paper about how much 
of Soviet official language was rhetoric and how much an expression of 
leaders’ beliefs, one participant suggested that it was not a question of 
the elite’s belief but of acceptance by others. Acceptance depended on 
the successes the language, and the actions derived from it, yielded. 


Leites’ original work on the Soviet operational code had been based 
on his reading of the writings of Lenin and Stalin. Touching on the 
question of how much can be learned about Soviet thinking from Soviet 
propaganda, one speaker noted that, because of the c.rcumstances of the 
earlier period (for example, ongoing factional conflict), propaganda was 
a vehicle of internal policy debate and thus gave a clearer view of policy 
intentions than can be gained from an examination of Soviet materials 
today. Now propagandists are trying to reach a much broader audience. 
Thus there are differences that we can see between internal propaganda 
and external propaganda and even sometimes contradictory lines within 
external propaganda. One example of such a contradiction occurred in 
early 1984. As Soviet officials worldwide were saying, “If Reagan is 
reelected we will not sit at the conference table with such a man,” 
several Soviet officials in Japan said during interviews with the press, 
“We cannot sit down before the election; when the election is over we 
can sit down.” Why this contradiction? Because the Soviets had some 
particular purpose in Japan at that point for telling the truth and a 
particular purpose elsewhere for not telling the truth. Another comment 
was that we might read too much into the Soviets’ overt propaganda in 
terms of what they really think and what they are really doing. Far more 
revealing is evidence such as the documents found in Grenada, some of 
which give a better picture of the limits of the willingness of the USSR 
and its surrogates (in this case, the Cubans) to go to the defense of an en- 
dangered outpost than does any of the propaganda about proletarian 
internationalism. 











Another participant expressed the view that Soviet normative and 
philosophical commitments, as defined in the Operational Code, had 
become subject in the course of the regime’s historical experience to 
political manipulation in the interest of the unphilosophical element of 
power: its maintenance and expansion. Consequently, we can see that, 
while there is a verbal attachment to the original language and utopian 
notions of Marxism-Leninism, there is no practical dedication to them, 
and, whenever necessary, rather crude adjustments in philosophy are 
made in order to explain away the discrepancy between theory and 
practice. 


Several conference participants who had been personally involved 
in carrying out the policies of the Soviet or East European governments 
believed the Operational (ode understated, to one degree or another, 
the nonprogrammatic, improvisational aspects of Soviet policy making. 
One of these said, for example, that the Soviet Politburo members 
would be deeply surprised to learn that they had an operational code. It 
would, in fact, be a great mistake from their Marxist-Leninist point of 
view to have an operational code since this would make policy too 
schematic and not sufficiently creative. 


Another of the commentators said that in the circumstances of a 
power crisis, such as the Soviet leaders had gone through from the late 
1970s until recently, with the sense of insecurity they experienced, they 
took a number of bizarre actions that did not fit the kind of pattern de- 
scribed by the Operational Code. One of these was the shooting down of 
the Korean airliner, an instance, moreover, in which the weight of the 
Soviet military would have been felt, a factor the Operational Code fails 
to take account of. He said, as an aside, that one of the tasks of Soviet 
disinformation was to mislead Western observers about the nature of 
Soviet policy making and the policy orientation of the Soviet leaders. 
He cited as examples of this practice the dissemination of the notion 
that the Politburo was composed of “doves” and “hawks”—a notion 
that Georgiy Arbatov, of the Institute of the USA and Canada in 
Moscow, had a big part in implanting—and, more recently, the idea that 
pragmatism and reformism are the order of the day under Gorbachev. 


Finally, it was proposed that there 1s really more than one opera- 
tional code—one for the Politburo and another, say, for the KGB. The 
operations of the latter might very well run contrary to the Marxist- 
Leninist point of view (for example, in setting up fascist organizations 
abroad, as it does). To understand the operational code used in 
propaganda and disinformation is, therefore, not necessarily the same as 
understanding the thinking of the Politburo. 


In his response to the critiques, Breslauer further explained his 
thinking in a way that bridged many of the differences expressed. On 
two points, however, there was no closing of the gap. He remained 








convinced that one can tap the real beliefs of Soviet leaders from official 
materials—not everything they say is mendacious propaganda and 
disinformation. For example, sophisticated studies of Soviet material 
written primarily for academic and military professionals, not the 
masses, fit with evidence in Soviet behavior of a decline in optimism 
about Soviet prospects in the Third World. Nor did Breslauer believe 
that Soviet leaders would reject the concept of an operational code on 
the grounds of its being too ironclad. There was evidence to the 
contrary—for example, Gromyko’s comments quoted in Shevchenko’s 
memoirs. The operational code does not prohibit creativity nor is it 
intended to. 


Panel: The Soviet Approach to Discourse in International 
Relations 

Panelists: Herbert J. Ellison, Kennan Institute for Advanced 
Russian Studies and University of Washington 
Jiri Hochman, Ohio State University 
Ladislav Bittman, Consultant 


Herbert J. Ellison, Kennan Institute for Advanced Russian Studies 
and University of Washington, led off by summarizing his paper, 
entitled “Controlling the Agenda: Soviet Propaganda and American 
Foreign Policy.” 


The central thesis of Ellison’s paper is that the Soviet Union has 
acquired an impressive ability to attack the policies of the Western 
Alliance from within by means of massive campaigns closely coordinat- 
ed with current Soviet foreign policy objectives. The paper examines the 
overall purpose of this Soviet effort (reduction of the unity, resolve, and 
military capacity of the Western Alliance), the ways in which the Soviets 
are able to shape the discussion of international affairs, and the 
consequences of this success for the conduct of US foreign policy. 


In developing his thesis, Ellison discussed the themes and issues the 
Soviet campaigns center on, the methods and instrumentalities used, 
the political perceptions that influence Soviet campaign strategies, and 
the impact of particular campaigns. Within this framework, the paper 
stresses the importance to the Soviets of focusing attention on the peace 
issue and the concepts of “peaceful coexistence” and detente, as a 
means of opening the field to “ideological struggle.” In these conditions, 
the role of propaganda and disinformation greatly expands. Ellison then 
examines the Soviet peace campaigns—particularly the efforts directed 
against US deployment of an enhanced radiation weapon (ERW—the 
so-called neutron bomb) and intermediate-range missiles (INF) in 
Europe, and the unfolding campaign against the Strategic Defense 
Initiative. 





The paper takes up the roles in these activities of such organiza- 
tions as the International Department and the International Informa- 
tion Department of the Soviet Party Central Committee and the 
international front organizations (for example, the World Peace Coun- 
cil) subordinate to them. 


The paper’s key assessments pertain to the results the Soviets have 
obtained in achieving two major objectives: altering the overall East- 
West military balance and disarming opposition to the extension of 
Communist revolution. 


The panel next turned to the subject of discourse within the Soviet 
Bloc. The discussion was commenced by Jiri Hochman, Ohio State 
University, who described the main points of his paper, “Confabula- 
tions in Party Patois: High-Level Communication in the Soviet Bloc.” 
Hochman’s paper focuses on communications at the elite level within 
the Bloc, principally among those officials in the nomenklatura, the 
system of appointments and ranks followed in the Communist states. 
The paper’s analysis differentiates the relationships among the leading 
groups of the individual East European nations and between them and 
their Soviet counterparts. Hochman finds that these distinctions are 
mirrored in the communications among them. 


In his paper, Hochman discusses, against this background, intra- 
Bloc communications, defined under three headings: (1) ceremonial and 
ritual; (2) direct polemics, and, (3) the wide, diffuse field in between. 
The participants agreed that this last category needs to be better studied 
and understood outside the Soviet sphere. It consists of a complex and 
difficult set of signals, verbal and otherwise, which are detailed in the 
paper and are an essential part of intra-Bloc communications. 


Next to be heard from was Ladislav Bittman, consultant, who 
summarized his paper, ““The Language of Soviet Disinformation.” He 
prefaced his presentation by saying that, in his view, the conference 
faced two basic questions: how to defend ourselves against Soviet 
propaganda and disinformation, and how we should use propaganda 
and disinformation against the Soviets—so that the battle is carried out, 
not on our territory alone, but on theirs as well. He then outlined the 
main points of his paper, under four headings: 


(1) The Soviet perception of propaganda and disinformation 
and the practical implications thereof, in which the operationally signifi- 
cant distinction between the two is described and discussed: propaganda 
is analogous to the soldier engaged in battle who is wearing a recogniz- 
able uniform, whereas disinformation is like a terrorist carrying out his 
task through deceit and concealment. 


(2) The psychological mechanisms disinformation relies on, 
these being important because success in disinformation operations 
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largely depends on the willingness of the audience to be deceived, on 
what amounts to self-deception. The language of Soviet disinformation 
plays consistently on certain biases and vulnerabilities at work in 
international relations. The paper gives a number of illustrations: for 
example, West European fears of being turned into a US-Soviet 
battlefield. 


(3) Major themes and long-term objectives. These are discussed 
in detail in the paper. The author said that the effectiveness of Soviet 
disinformation gambits directed against the United States should not be 
judged according to whether they seem absurd in essence to us but by 
their potential credibility within a target audience (for example, the 
Soviet-authored racist forgeries, attributed to the Ku Klux Klan, in 
circulation during the 1980 Olympics). 


(4) The predictability of Soviet Bloc disinformation. Here Bitt- 
man drew partly on his own experience as a former disinformation 
specialist with the Czechoslovak intelligence service in support of his 
contention that Soviet propaganda and disinformation campaigns are 
stereotypical and, therefore, predictable. The paper spells out the 
reasons for this being so and describes the process that a proposal for a 
disinformation campaign goes through within the KGB. It then exam- 
ines the Soviet response—both conventional propaganda and disinfor- 
mation—to the shooting down of the Korean airliner. 


Commentary: Leon Lipson, Yale University 


Leon Lipson, Yale University, began by noting that the preceding 
presentations had prompted him to raise the question of the relation- 
ship among Soviet ideology, mentality (or cast of mind), and tactics. 
The linkage could be perceived in various characteristic Soviet utter- 
ances, “robust” themes, he called them—that is, themes that emerge 
again and again across time, across space, across genres of communica- 
tion, across differences between communicators, across issues. 


There is the theme of obligatory optimism, the pretense that Soviet 
Communism owns the future: ““The enemy’s weakness is increasing; our 
own strength is increasing.”” Mr. Lipson terms this the “constant 
crescendo.”” A second theme, taking the offensive, shows up in many 
features of Soviet propaganda. Moscow is especially likely to take the 
offensive at times when the West might think it would be on the 
defensive. The Korean airliner incident is an example of a Soviet 
propaganda counteroffensive, of offensive defensiveness. 


Another aspect of the Soviet mentality that finds its way into 
propaganda is the notion that the world is dyadic and that anything 
observed must be in some way shaped into a dyadic confrontation. 
Soviet political polemics also frequently resort to what is a sort of 
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preemptive switch in the logic of argumentation. Let us say a Soviet 
commentator is criticizing Yugoslav party policy on the management of 
scientific research. He asserts that there ought to be closer party 
supervision. The expected objection, of course, is “but that will deaden 
scientific creativity.” The Soviet arguer, without acknowledging the 
objection, preempts it by saying, “Tighter party control over scientific 
research is the way to enhance creativity.” Similarly, in trying to 
discredit an adversary, the Soviet arguer, where possible, will attempt to 
do so, by making charges against the adversary in the very area that he is 
noted for. Thus, whereas in many parts of the world, the United States 
is considered, whatever its other faults, to be rich, free, and peaceful, so, 
it must, if possible, be discredited as not rich, but either poor with 
millions of unemployed or profligate and wasteful; not free, but in thrall 
to this or that oppressor in society; and, of course, not peaceful, but 
bellicose. 


Lipson alluded, with examples, to another characteristic of Soviet 
utterance, which logicians might call the thaumatrope: the alternation of 
individually weak arguments in rapid succession in the hope that 
cumulatively they will tend to be convincing. 


These many characteristics of Soviet propaganda, he said, referring 
back to his point about the overlap of ideology, mentality, and verbal 
tactics, could be seen to be connected to various elements of dialectical 
materialism: the “constant crescendo,” to the notion of “the transfor- 
mation of quantity into quality”; the offensive defensiveness, to the 
setting up of contraries; and the use of the switch in logic, to both “the 
unity and struggle of opposites” and “the negation of the negation.” 


Lipson noted, however, several limits on the success of Soviet 
propaganda. Among these were influences from outside that may 
contaminate the flow at the source—tourists, exchanges, and so on. 
Soviet propagandists, in addressing multiple audiences, often say differ- 
ent things to different people, something that should be observed and 
publicized by Western propagandists. The latter, he added, had been 
extraordinarily mild in dealing with Soviet actions toward Afghanistan. 
Repeating what had been said earlier, he noted that the West must take 
the propaganda offensive. 


Comments From the Floor 


Publicity could be a valuable tool in reducing the effectiveness of 
Soviet gray and black propaganda, according to a speaker who had 
himself formerly been engaged in these activities. There is greater 
awareness in the United States about these activities now than a few 
years ago when there was complete ignorance about them. The Godson 
and Shultz book, Active Measures, which deals with this subject, has 
sold well worldwide. The US media have begun to report on cases such 
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as the forgeries circulated in Africa concerning Ku Klux Klan threats 
against black Olympians. More awareness on the part of potential 
targets of how the KGB manages to recruit some American and 
European journalists would have a psychological impact that would 
make life much harder for the KGB. 


Another speaker reemphasized and expanded the point that the 
proclivity of Western societies for self-deception made the work of 
Soviet propagandists easier. Self-deception, he said, was reinforced in 
the case of group judgments by the phenomenon of “groupthink,” with 
its tendency to suppress contradictory evidence and to suspend critical 
judgments so as not to deflate the group’s esprit de corps. And society is 
capable of mass amnesia, of blinding itself, in the presence of trouble- 
some knowledge. 
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Case Studies in Soviet Use of Propaganda 
and Disinformation 
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Panel: The Treatment of the History of World War II 
Panelists: Romuald Misiunas, Yale University 
Louis Rotundo, University of Central Florida 
Aleksandr Nekrich, Harvard University 


Romuald Misiunas, Yale University, began the discussion with a 
summary of his paper, “Soviet Historiography on the Baltic Republics 
in World War II.” Misiunas explained that particularly in the case of the 
Baltic republics the history of World War II is a sensitive topic for the 
Soviets. This 1s so because the circumstances leading up to the incorpo- 
ration of the Baltic states into the USSR and the outbreak of the war. 
not the least of which were the Nazi-Soviet pacts, are, from the Soviet 
point of view, better left obscure. Moreover, the later wartime trend of 
events (from 1941 on) in the Baltic republics differs significantly from 
that of the rest of the USSR and requires special historiographical 
approaches to fit it into the All-Union canon. In his paper, Misiunas 
traces some of the specific shifts in interpretation that have occurred in 
Soviet historiography over the last 30 years on this question. 


Reviewing the Soviet literature on these topics, Misiunas points out 
the difficulties encountered by Soviet historians in reconciling well- 
known facts and events with an a priori historiographical scheme that 
took no account of the Soviet experience in the Baltic. He describes the 
various devices, beginning with omission, that Soviet historians have 
resorted to in order to get around these difficulties. Outright lying, he 
observes, has become rare in the post-Stalin period. Rather, the element 
of disinformation in this body of writing can be found in the clouding of 
reality through selection and exclusion of evidence. 


Panelist Louis Rotundo, University of Central Florida, discussed a 
second case having to do with the Soviet treatment of World War II. 
The state of Soviet preparedness when the Germans crossed into the 
USSR in June 1941 has likewise, he said, presented difficulties for 
So ec. historians, in that World War II, the Great Patriotic War, is the 
fundamental legitimizing experience of the Soviet system. He described 
the reasons why, according to Soviet historians, the USSR was not ready 
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for the German invasion: the Germans were superior in training, 
combat readiness, and equipment; the USSR was taken by surprise: 
and, Soviet military forces were outnumbered. Rotundo examined each 
of these explanations and introduced evidence to show that the facts 
were different. 


Rotundo noted improvement in the use of statistics in official 
Soviet publications on World War II. He has found no evidence to 
support charges that printed documentary materials on Soviet military 
history prepared by professiona! Soviet historians contain deliberate 
falsifications. He finds, however, very much as Mr. Misiunas has, that 
the Soviets are manipulating evidence to put the best possible face on 
certain events. What is presented is true, but what is left out also counts, 
so the result is a one-sided, distorted picture. The World War II 
performance of Soviet forces, after the initial mishaps, 1s represented, 
all told, in glowing terms as part of a military saga that is still used to 
great effect in Soviet international propaganda. 


The third panelist, Aleksandr Nekrich, Harvard University’s Rus- 
sian Research Center, continuing on the subject of World War II, raised 
an interesting question concerning one of the most “invincible” of 
Soviet figures, the number of Soviet war losses. Everyone knows and 
everyone is impressed by this number: 20 million fatalities, approxi- 
mately half combatants and half civilians. Why, he asked, were there so 


many losses? (Comparable German losses during six years of war were 7 
million killed.) The question has not been answered. Part of the 
explanation is that the war was fought on Soviet territory for three and a 
half years; the Germans aimed at the total destruction of the Russians, 
and, in addition to those killed in battle, many Soviet civilians were 
exterminated by German operations or in prisoner-cf-war camps or in 
Nazi death camps. 


But what is counied in the 20 million figure? For example, 
approximately | million people were deported to Siberia and the Urals 
during World War II. Are the 20 percent or more of those who died 
from hunger or for other reasons included in the 20 million? Are the 
several million who died in the gu/ag during World War II also 
included? A great many of the casualties can, in any case, be traced to 
botched undertakings, for which some of the most renowned Soviet 
military leaders were responsible, and to the fact that Soviet soldiers 
were often sent unprepared into battle and were easily destroyed by the 
Germans. 


Nikita Khrushchev, in retirement, raised questions about the 
human costs of the war, as did some Soviet military historians who at 
one time suggested a careful evaluation of these costs. But nothing came 
of this, while Western scholarship seems to be hypnotized by the figure 
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20 million and has not asked, “Why that number? What was its 
composition?” It is time for Western scholars to undertake research on 
the price the Soviet Union paid for the victory, Nekrich said. 


In addition to raising this point, Nekrich called attention to the 
speed with which Soviet literature reacts to events, citing as an example 
three recently published novels by the same author propagating the 
official line on the Soviet role in Afghanistan, Kampuchea, and 
Mozambique. 


Colloquium: The Soviet Defense Burden and the Specter of War 
Speaker: Myron Rush, Cornell University 


Myron Rush, Cornell University, outlined his paper, “The Soviet 
Defense Burden and the Specter of War,” which analyzes the extent of 
accord between Soviet propaganda and political behavior, specifically 
as it concerns the issue of the danger of war. The examination extends 
from the period leading up to World War II to the present. It includes 
Stalin’s statements before the war, the Cold War period, the episodes of 
high tension over Berlin and the Cuban missile showdown during 
Khrushchev’s ascendancy, and the detente phase under Brezhnev. 


Rush’s analysis indicates at what junctures the USSR’s rhetoric on 


the danger of war and its policy behavior conformed or diverged. An 
example of the divergence is as follows: during the detente period when, 
according to regime rhetoric, the danger of war had been reduced, 
defense spending continued to rise at a substantial rate, and the Soviet 
leadership chose, instead of reducing its mounting defense burden, to 
use detente as cover to improve the military balance with the United 
States. 


Rush identifies the opening of a new phase, beginning in 1980 and 
continuing to the present, marked by the revival of the theme that the 
danger of war has increased. He discusses the developments that 
brought on this change and the character of the diverse propaganda 
campaigns that flowed from it. Rush notes inconsistencies in this 
propaganda effort that caused it to fall short of its goals, attributing this 
to the inability of a divided leadership to devise a coherent strategy. 


Rush doubts that the Soviet leadership fully credits the present 
propaganda concerning an increased danger of war. Yet, he points to 
reasons why it may fear for its security position over the longer term. In 
this sense, he concludes, the current doctrine may reflect the leader- 
ship’s true beliefs and could prove to have a lasting influence on Soviet 
military spending and on the goals of Soviet foreign policy. 








Commentary: Cyn Black, Princeton University 


Mr. Black commended Rush’s paper for having made an important 
contribution, both substantively and methodologically, to the proceed- 
ings. It was particularly helpful because it brought up the question of the 
Soviet leadership's true beliefs. The latter, Black said. could be called 
“information.” You cannot have disinformation without information. 
There was a danger in discussing propaganda and disinformation 
without discussing information, because, with regard to specific issues, 
the Soviets must believe something. There are important interconnec- 
tions between information, propaganda, and disinformation. Black 
recalled an incident in 1984 when his Soviet contacts subjected him to a 
barrage of what might have been either propaganda, disinformation, or 
information on two issues that were being much stressed at that time. 
One was the proposed emplacement of the Euromissiles (INF); the 
second was the “Star Wars” issue, which the Soviets claimed would 
force them into another 20 years of an arms race rather than allowing 
them to devote their resources to the building of Soviet society as they 
wished. If he were a Soviet citizen, Black said, he would have been 
concerned about these two issues, so, quite possibly, this was a case 
where propaganda and information were the same. This must be so in 
many cases. 


Black spoke in support of another thesis of the Rush paper, that is, 
about divisions in the Soviet leadership as to the danger of war. The So- 
viet leadership had, of course, been “polylithic” for many years. That 
the leaders of a large and diverse nation would reach complete agree- 
ment, especially on such key issues as the danger of war, is inconceiv- 
able. The most important Soviet dissidents are probably within the 
Communist Party, perhaps within the Politburo, and they certainly 
disagree with one another. This is an important element to consider in 
analyzing Soviet disinformation and propaganda. 


Noting the Rush paper's reference to Soviet fears of local wars 
escalating into nuclear war, the commentator saw in this an example of 
a similarity between Soviet and American thinking on international 
problems. There was other evidence of something like the Americaniza- 
tion of Soviet foreign policy—of there being certain areas in which the 
Soviets are becoming more like us or perhaps copying us. They no 
longer rely exclusively on Communist parties as a means of aligning 
other countries with the USSR; the role of ideology has weakened so 
that they can have perfectly good relations with and stimulate revolu- 
tions in countries with no Communist parties. There are cases where 
they are linked in a substantial way through arms trafficking with 
countries with alien ideologies. And the Soviet dog sometimes gets 
wagged by the client tail, for example, Syria. 
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Black pointed out big differences, however, between the United 
States and the Soviet Union on fundamentals of foreign policy. The 
chief difference. according to Black, is that Soviet ideology recognizes 
the importance and the inevitability of revolutions, and the Soviets seek 
to take advantage of them, whereas our ideology tends to see revolutions 
as fires that have to be put out. In putting together a positive program 
for combating the Soviet Union through ideology, a first step would be 
to work up a theory of development, of modernization, that is realistic, 
recognizes the inevitability of revolutions, and seeks to treat them as 
best we can. We will have an opportunity to take such an approach in 
the Philippines in the next two or three years. 


Colloquium: The Peace Movement in Western Europe: Manipula- 
tion of Popular Perceptions 

Speaker: Gerhard Wettig, Federal Institute for Eastern and 
International Studies (Koln, FRG) 


Gerhard Wettig began by summarizing his paper, “The Peace 
Movement in Western Europe—Manipulation of Popular Perceptions.” 
He said that his paper is concerned with propaganda in a broad sense— 
that 1s, with what in Soviet parlance ts called active measures. These he 
defined as all kinds of manipulative efforts designed to have an impact 
on a given audience. The paper focuses on efforts directed against 
elements within Western society, and specifically peace movements, as 
distinct from governments, although it describes how the Soviet Union 
often simultaneously cooperates with governments while cultivating 
their dissenters and opponents. 


Mr. Wettig develops several theses. One is that there are important 
differences between propaganda as conceived and implemented by the 
USSR and by Western governments. Soviet propaganda (active mea- 
sures) is, for example, action oriented—it goes beyond trying only to 
create a favorable environment for action, in that it undertakes to 
mobilize people on behalf of Soviet policy interests through various 
movements or front organizations. The various forms of propaganda— 
whether white, gray, or black—in the Soviet scheme are mutually 
interrelated and also interact with diplomacy. The integration of major 
propaganda campaigns extends from the highest policy levels in Mos- 
cow to the level of implemention in the field. The paper gives detailed 
illustrations of these principles at work in the extensive gray propaganda 
operation involving the West German peace movement carried out in 
recent years and tn Soviet handling of the Euromissiles issue. 


Moscow, the paper contends, has and follows a strategy for waging 
the struggle within Western societies, with the battlefield meant to be 
solely on the Western side. It has taken a consistent approach since the 
early 1970s. The paper details the maneuvers employed by the Soviet 
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Union in manipulating Western public opinion. It points to some of the 
reasons why the Soviets have had major successes in influencing the 
peace movement (with which, as heir to Lenin’s antipacifism, they have 
no philosophical sympathy). These include organizational superiority 
and the susceptibilities peculiar to many members of the peace move- 
ment. An example of these susceptibilities 1s the considerable naivete in 
the movement concerning the danger posed by Soviet military power. 
But Wettig also indicates how Western governments have handed the 
Soviet side a number of propaganda opportunities—the neutron weap- 
on and Euromissiles, for example—by failing to make security issues 
properly understandable to their publics. 


Commentary: John Van Oudenaren, Rand Corporation 


John Van Oudenaren, Rand Corporation, began by saying that he 
agreed with much of Wettig’s paper, but that he differed with some 
points. He thought discussion at the conference, as a whole, had so far 
rather overstressed a “them versus us” dichotomy: that the Soviets put 
out their propaganda, and we Westerners are vulnerable, in one way or 
another, to it; so that, by inference, our task could be simply to counter 
it by pointing out its falsity, and so on. Van Oudenaren conceded that 
the view had taken root in the 1970s among large segments of the West 
European public that the increasing military power of the Soviet Union 
was an innocent phenomenon, but he doubted that this was the key to 
the rise of the peace movement, because it would give Soviet propagan- 
da too much credit. Other factors had been more important. Although 
the Soviets had consistently branded the “Soviet threat” a myth, had 
they really wanted to convince people in the West that they were, in 
fact, nonthreatening—to remove the element of intimidation? Soviet 
intimidation had, indeed, had a substantial impact. People could be 
found in the West German movement, for example, who considered the 
Soviets to be highly threatening but whose anti-Americanism would not 
allow them to admit it openly because this would oblige them to align 
themselves with American policy. Many others simply refused to allow 
their domestic priorities, or their priorities in dealing with the Soviets 
bilaterally, to be driven by the threat as perceived by Washington. This 
attitude, which pervades the peace movement, ts a large factor in the 
calculations of important Social Democratic leaders (note, for example, 
the influence on the anti-ERW and anti-INF campaigns of Egon Bahr, 
Herbert Wehner, and other Social Democratic leaders who made it clea: 
that they recognized a Soviet threat, but that they would not support U™ 
and NATO policies if this meant sacrificing their separate agenda for 
dealing with the USSR—that ts, detente). 


Van Oudenaren also saw reason to question the proposition set 
forth in Wettig’s paper that Moscow has adhered to a basic political 
Strategy toward Western Europe laid down toward the beginning of the 
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1970s. He agreed that there was a significant change in the relevant 
Soviet programmatic analysis at that time, and the words underlying the 
analysis persist in propaganda, but the meaning of those words has 
changed very much. The strategy initially had entailed a bifurcated 
policy of dealing on a government-to-government level while also 
dealing with the opposition, focusing in the latter instance on the 
socialists and social democrats. But, in Van Oudenaren’s view, there 
was considerable flux in the strategy between the early 1970s and the 
last few years. At the beginning of that period, strategy under Brezhnev 
concentrated on the government-to-government level, in the expecta- 
tion that progress toward long-range Soviet goals could be made via 
detente policy. It was reckoned that there was little need for mobiliza- 
tion in the streets, and dealings with the socialist and social democratic 
parties were a rather marginal business. But then there was a change 
about 1977, coincident with the anti-ERW campaign, when the building 
of bridges to the non-Communist left in Western Europe became a key 
element in Soviet policy. These connections reached the point in the 
early 1980s that Soviet policy toward West Germany as a state largely 
broke down and Soviet efforts were mostly pointed toward the leftward 
side of the Social Democratic Party, the peace movement, and various 
other opposition groups. But the Soviets have seen that this has not 
worked, and we can expect a shift back toward a government-to- 
government emphasis. 


These observations, Van Oudenaren said in conclusion, were meant 
to illustrate what he considered to be a key point: Soviet propaganda, as 
in this case, follows directly from policy objectives, but these objectives 
can change as Soviet assessments of the international situation change. 
When examining Soviet propaganda and disinformation, we must put 
them in the overall context of Soviet policy and remember that the 
words employed can mean different things at different times. 


Colloquium: The Arms Control Arena: Target on Policy 
Initiatives 

Speaker: Stanley Kober, The Washington Center, Washing- 
ton, DC 


Stanley Kober, The Washington Center, Washington, DC, present- 
ed his paper, “The Arms Control Arena: Target on Policy Initiatives.” 
In his paper, Kober concludes that the Soviets, rhetoric notwithstand- 
ing, reject disarmament as a path to peace. He presents evidence from 
various Soviet sources that frankly express the high degree of cynicism 
and manipulation underlying the Soviet approach to disarmament and 
to Western public opinion relating to disarmament. Like Wettig, Kober 
cites Lenin’s exploitive attitude toward pacifism: “[We] have fought 
against pacifism as a program for the revolutionary proletarian par- 
ty.... But where, when, and who denied utilization of pacifists by the 
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Party in order to demoralize the enemy, the bourgeoisie?” This passage 
continues to be quoted to Soviet audiences. Other citations indicate the 
role assigned to peace activists in contemporary disarmament proceed- 
ings by leading Soviet propagandists such as Georgiy Arbatov, who is 
quoted, for example, as saying: “This Reagan Administration can only 
do something different under pressure. What pressure? Under the 
pressure of economic, political, and objective factors, and the pressure 
from its own public opinion and its allies.” 


Kober presents evidence to show that the propaganda content of 
Soviet disarmament positions is usually very high and that deception, 
distortion, and semantic confusion are intrinsic to the propagation of 
Soviet positions. 


His paper reviews in some detail the record of Soviet misrepresen- 
tations of the respective positions of the United States and the Soviet 
Union on many specific arms control issues. Among these are the 
authorship of proposals to limit MIRVs and cruise missiles in the early 
stages of negotiations and trade-offs between Soviet ICBMs and US 
strategic bombers in the later stages. Also discussed are falsifications of 
positions on reduction of conventional forces in Europe, pledges of no- 
first-use of nuclear weapons, and three instances of Soviet disinforma- 
tion relating to Euromissile negotiations, among them the erroneous 
Soviet claim that the Pershing II missile, in its planned deployments, 
has the range to reach Moscow. 


Commentary: David Yost, Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey 
(Mr. Yost’s comments on Mr. Kober’s paper are printed in 
appendix A and are, therefore. only briefly described here.) 


Yost said he thought there were ramifications, which he detailed, to 
the Soviet misrepresentations in connection with negotiations on con- 
ventional forces in Europe and US Euromissiles that had not been 
brought out in the paper. He also thought the paper did not allow 
sufficiently for the possibility that a number of Soviet positions and 
proposals in the arms control context, manifestly one sided as they 
might appear to us, were not merely trumped up for propaganda effect: 
the Soviets might actuaily believe in their validity and hope to gain 
acceptance for them. A prime example was their repeated insistence on 
the principle of equality and equa) security in nuclear forces (that is, 
their claim to equality with the combined arsenals of the United States, 
Britain, France, and China), even though this translated into the 
Orwellian formula that “some nuclear powers should be more equal 
than others.” Yost discusses other positions—offers to negotiate the 
strategic nuclear disarmament of Britain and France, proposals for 
nuclear-weapon-free zones in Europe, and no-first-use pledges—in 
terms of the genuine Soviet aims they could serve. 
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Yost, agreeing with Kober’s thesis that Soviet aims and expecta- 
tions concerning the arms control process differ from those of the West, 
said that, although Westerners tend to see arms control as somehow an 
alternative to arms competition, the Soviets see it as a means to move 
the correlation of forces in their direction and to enlarge Western 
expectations about noncompetitive solutions to the nuclear quandary. 
The Soviet Union benefits from the arms control process gua process, 
exploiting the West’s interest in arms control to seize and maintain 
military advantage. And in arms control negotiations the Soviets have 
from time to time practiced government-to-government disinformation, 
securing agreements that rest in part on deceptive or incomplete 
information (several examples related to the SALT treaties are given). 


Colloquium: “National Liberation Movements” 
Speaker: Roger Kanet, University of Illinois 


Roger Kanet, University of Illinois, began the colloquium by 
summarizing his paper, “National Liberation Movements.” 


He referred to statistics cited in his paper that indicate the size and 
proportions of the Soviet Union’s propaganda effort directed toward the 
Third World (for example, 60 percent of its radio broadcasts). A large 
part of this, he said, is what Baruch Hazan terms “impregnational 
propaganda.” This is propaganda designed largely to prime an audience, 


by creating favorable images and an environment in which something 
approximating trust may well be established, so that later the second 
form of propaganda (Hazan’s “operational propaganda’’) is likely to be 
more acceptable. The Soviets have given special stress to one aspect of 
impregnational propaganda—cultural diplomacy (sports delegations, 
musical tours, and the like). 


Following a brief description of the stages that Soviet views on the 
Third World and “national liberation movements” have gone through, 
Kanet’s paper examines some of the major themes of Soviet propaganda 
aimed toward that audience. The major and ever-present general 
message is that the world revolution renders indispensable assistance to 
the “national liberation movements” and, by the same token, the Soviet 
Union is the principal supporter of the revolutionary process. Disinfor- 
mation and misinformation frequently accompany messages of this sort, 
typically allusions to the extension of Soviet aid that conceal or 
obfuscate its actual size. A corollary theme is the relevance of the 
experience of Soviet Central Asia for many Third World states. Here 
again, disinformation by omission occurs. One example cited in the 
paper is the fact that Soviet journals targeted on the Third World avoid 
specifics in dealing with Central Asia; what is given are broad, general 
references to huge measures in productivity, growing industrialization, 
and so on, accompanied by complete silence about the predominance of 
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non-Central Asians in the political and economic elites of Central Asia. 
The paper treats other themes of more recent vintage: the one that is 
now constantly stressed is that the Soviet Union has a global role and le- 
gitimate interests in questions of security in the Middle East, Africa, 
and elsewhere. To this is joined the assertion that the growth of Soviet 
power has been a contributing factor in the successes of various Third 
World revolutionary forces. 


Kanet’s paper also deals in detail with another major and evolving 
theme, the anti-imperialist theme, and the various changes rung on it, 
mainly that the only way Third World states are going to be able to en- 
sure their own security is by forming stronger ties with Moscow. 


Commentary: David Albright, Air War College 


Mr. Albright, commenting on Kanet’s paper, saw the objectives of 
the USSR’s Third World propaganda in slightly different, more ambiva- 
lent, terms. There was, he thought, a maximum goal—to attract the 
forces of the “national liberation movements” toward the Soviet side— 
and a minimum goal—to keep them from gravitating toward the West. 
The emphasis of Soviet propaganda has varied over the years according 
to Soviet assessments of the realizability of one or the other goal. In the 
1980s the Soviets have moved decidedly away from the maximum 
toward the minimum goal. The argument that the Soviet Union and its 
Communist supporters are the natural allies of the nonaligned move- 


ment has not held up. There has been considerable political instability 
and poor economic performance even among those Third World 
socialist countries the Soviets considered most advanced. The Soviets 
are also wary of becoming overcommitted in Third World conflicts. 


The West ought not, however, to take much encouragement from 
this development. There is great susceptibility to Soviet anti-Western 
arguments in the Third World, because these very often reinforce 
existing attitudes. Albright ericountered such manifestations during a 
recent tour of Africa. He found an inclination in some quarters to 
exaggerate the US ability to influence events, for example, in South 
Africa, and an attendant suspicion of US motivations on all kinds of 
issues. The United States naturally also makes a handy scapegoat for 
Third World leaders who have had failures. Trying to counter Soviet 
active measures simply by exposing them is not likely to accomplish 
much, unless something is done to alter these Third World susceptibil- 
ities that create the readiness to believe the Soviet output that tran- 
scends rational riposte. 


The comments of several participants in the ensuing discussion 
added up to a rather different thesis concerning Soviet Third World 
strategy. According to their view, the Soviets had not receded to a 
“minimalist” approach. On the contrary, in the early 1970s they had 
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shifted their support for insurgent movements to a more maximalist 
position and in doing so had set up a political warfare approach to 
promoting insurgency. Overt propaganda in support of a designated 
insurgency simply sets the thematic pattern. A whole apparatus of 
practitioners of active measures becomes engaged in providing political 
support. The practices—for example, the use of front organizations such 
as the World Peace Council—and the kinds of campaigns developed in 
the Vietnam war period provide the model for the support of liberation 
movements in Africa, Central America, and the Middle East. The 
apparatus also attempts to involve the UN and other international 
organizations—all of these activities designed to build up an insurgent 
movement’s credibility. When an insurgent movement becomes impor- 
tant to the Soviets—and this becomes apparent from the propaganda 
patterns—certain things regularly begin to happen on the paramilitary 
side: more arms are sent; more individuals go to the Soviet Union for 
training (Lumumba University in Moscow is part of this effort, and 
graduates of the university are now members of government in a few 
Third World countries); and sometimes more advisors from the coun- 
tries that serve as Soviet surrogates arrive in the areas of conflict. 


During the 1970s a rather complicated and sophisticated mode of 
proxy operations (involving in some cases proxies of proxies) evolved. A 
functional division of labor between the Soviet Union and Pact coun- 
tries and other subsidiaries has developed. Papers obtained in Grenada 


show this system at work; in Grenada proxies were found from 
Vietnam, Bulgaria, North Korea, and East Germany. 
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Workshop: Soviet Propaganda Channels 


Chairman: Maurice Tugwell, University of New Brunswick 





The workshop consisted of three seminars; a plenary session, in 
which the seminar leaders summarized the discussions in their respec- 
tive sections; and a concluding general exchange. 


Seminar A: Propaganda and the Media 
Leader: Ellen Mickiewicz, Emory University 
Assistant: Stanislav Levchenko, Consultant 


Ellen Mickiewicz asked Stanislav Levchenko, a former KGB disin- 
formation officer in Japan, to lead off. Levchenko cited highly classified 
KGB statistics, of which he had knowledge, that indicated that as of the 
late 1970s, about 50 percent of the KGB’s foreign agents used journalist 
cover. While 35 to 40 percent of the Soviets stationed abroad are KGB 
officers, 50 percent of the journalists are KGB. For example, 80 percent 
of the foreign correspondents of New Times are KGB. There are several 
reasons for the journalist-KGB connection: the profession is closer to 
intelligence than any other—journalists develop sources of information, 
very often in government offices, and this can provide intelligence; they 
may have personal networks, with sources they pay, which, again, is an 
entree for intelligence-gathering; and journalists have certain skills in 
putting together cogent and short analyses. 


In addition to this kind of information source, the KGB seeks 
“agents of influence” among leading journalists. As examples, Lev- 
chenko noted that the chief editor of a conservative press organ in Japan 
had worked for the KGB for 15 years and that the KGB had operatives 
on 45 major Japanese newspapers and had penetrated a television 
channel. The KGB seeks out senior foreign correspondents, commenta- 
tors, editors—those with considerable reputation—rather than banking 
on those whose positions and status are yet to be made. 


And Levchenko identified a third group among journalists, that is, 
unwitting agents of influence—foreign correspondents in Moscow and 
other Communist capitals, for example, who become dependent on 
translators and other support personnel furnished by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. These, Mr. Levchenko said, are 100-percent KGB agents. Some of 
these correspondents, hard up for information, may, moreover, be set 
up with “confidential sources” that are actually channels for KGB 
information or disinformation. He gave two examples of inspired 
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stories that gained wide currency by this route. One concerned the pro- 
Western proclivities of Andropov, who was said to like jazz, wear 
sneakers, and the like. Another was the notion that the Politburo is 
divided into hawks and doves, a division which, Levchenko main- 
tained, is out of the question. Something similar is happening now, he 
said, as Soviet “sources” put it out that Gorbachev is preoccupied with 
reforming the domestic economy and thus too busy to conduct a 
vigorous foreign policy. 


One of the seminar participants, with 14 years of personal experi- 
ence in the Czechoslovak intelligence service, seconded the point that 
many of the agents recruited abroad were, in fact, journalists, because 
journalists can collect information without arousing suspicion. Of the 
major public information channels, he said, the print media were 
preferred to the electronic media because in radio and television, a story 
can disappear—in 50 seconds it’s gone. In print media it is permanent, 
and it can more readily be disseminated abroad. 


The problem for Eastern Bloc propagandists, he pointed out, is 
overstatement of success. One wants to present successes to one’s 
superiors, and, therefore, the tendency to overstate the success of a 
propaganda campaign is natural. Consequently, the Politburo really 
does not have adequate feedback and in many cases is deceived about 
the success of its propaganda ventures. 


Another participant suggested that the success of Soviet propagan- 


da and disinformation operations may not be demonstrable enough to 
justify firm belief in their effectiveness and that this was an open 
question. He further questioned how much of propaganda is disinfor- 
mation and how much is not, how much is half-truths and how much 
nontruths? He felt that, in fact, there was very little, in terms of overt 
propaganda, at least, that was simply outright lies, because these would 
eventually undermine the credibility of the source. 


Another participant raised the point that domestic propaganda has 
changed by becoming more credible, that is, more responsive to the 
audience’s cravings for information, and by providing more informa- 
tion. For example, Politburo meetings are now noted in the Soviet 
media, when, not very long ago, nothing was reported. This change may 
be only cosmetic, but it nonetheless indicates recognition that the 
population has more alternative sources of information available than 
ever before and that silence and noncoverage simply will not suffice. 
This increase in information is balanced by efforts to curtail informa- 
tion coming through nonofficial channels, such as foreign radio and 
contacts with foreigners. 


Another workshop participant asked how one reads differences that 
appear in the Soviet media—for example, those that showed up on 
foreign policy in speeches made in 1985 by Mikhail Gorbachev and 
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Grigoriy Romanov. One participant felt that this showed a real dis- 
agreement and a different notion of foreign policy between two impor- 
tant members of the elite. Another participant said that this was clearly 
not the case, that this disparity would have been orchestrated and 
coordinated by a single speech-writing center. He believed that elite 
speeches were produced in one kitchen by the same cooks, and that the 
Party Secretariat decides who will pronounce which speech, while the 
leaders barely see their texts before delivering them. 


One of the participants distinguished three purposes of Soviet 
foreign propaganda: to shape fundamental attitudes of audiences; to 
reinforce existing attitudes; and to create a sort of general atmosphere— 
a certain “noise level.” He felt that in recent years emphasis on the first 
had declined, while it had increased on the others, especially the 
reinforcement of existing attitudes. This participant thought that, 
particularly in the Third World, this kind of Soviet propaganda was 
effective. 


The use of propaganda to create a certain general atmosphere is, 
another participant stressed, really extremely important, because it 
involves the whole question of establishing the terms of international 
political debate. The Soviets realize that he who sets the terms of debate 
is almost halfway toward winning that debate. There had, therefore, 
been a widespread Soviet effort to focus international attention on the 
arms race as the principal source of East-West tension, obscuring the 
fundamental political, and perhaps even moral, philosophical, and 
ideological differences that are, in fact, the basic source of tension. 


This speaker raised a separate question, namely, the role of Soviet 
propaganda in strategic deception—in deceiving adversaries about what 
the fundamental nature of the Soviet system is, and therefore, about 
what the fundamental strategic intentions of the Soviet regime are. The 
number one propaganda/disinformation theme, he thought, is to con- 
vince people that the Soviets are not Communists any more. If they are 
Communists in the service of a revolutionary, totalitarian, ideological 
power, they must necessarily have unlimited objectives in the world. 
But if they are not (so this deception postulates), their objectives are not 
necessarily unlimited, and all sorts of things—different forms of accom- 
modations and compromise—become possible. 


Seminar B: Propaganda and Diplomacy 
Leader: Richard E. Combs, Jr., Department of State 
Assistant: Richard L. Malzahn, Department of State 


Combs stipulated that the discussion in this seminar would be 
concerned with the activities covered by the term “public diplomacy” 
(exchanges of political or scientific delegations, of academics, and the 
like) rather than purely formal diplomacy. These activities would be 
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examined as an aspect of the Soviet concept of “‘active measures,” 
which Richard Malzahn defined as actions aimed at furthering Soviet 
policy interests—including everything from diplomacy to propaganda 
and various kinds of covert action—that contain some element of 
deception, disinformation, or manipulation that is not apparent on the 
surface. They would typically be implemented in an integrated way by 
various instruments—for example, an agent of influence, “back-chan- 
nel” communications, front groups, and so forth—and a number of 
Soviet departments, principally the KGB and the party Central Com- 
mittee’s International and International Information Departments. 


The subsequent discussion focused mainly on informal Soviet 
diplomatic and other official activities in the United States. The 
problem of asymmetry in the opportunities for practicing public diplo- 
macy on the two sides was aired. Some of the Kremlin’s top people 
travel to and throughout the United Siates, their official positions 
unnoted (for example, the head of the Soviet League of Communist 
Youth) or in the guise of a disinterested professional (for example, Dr. 
Chazov, Kremlin doctor and recent colaureate of the Nobel Peace 
Prize). What emerged rather clearly from the discussion was a sense that 
the US government and US people are not well aware of what the 
Soviets are doing and, even when aware, are not doing anything 
effective by way of counteraction. But discussion of responses came up 


against the well-known dilemma of how far a country like the United 
States can go in combating Soviet methods without taking on Soviet 
traits. 


On the other hand, as one participant suggested, the Soviet point of 
view in itself carries almost no influence in this country. There are 
students and intellectuals who are against the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive (SDI), for instance, but not because the Soviets oppose it. Compare 
the situation today with the 1930s and 1940s when the Soviet Union 
had tremendous influence here. Nobody is interested in what the Soviet 
Union says today; it is not a model for anybody. 


One of the participants also asked how much impact various Soviet 
representatives, official and nonofficial, have with American audiences. 
Not all the conference participants were impressed by what they had 
seen in this regard. One commented that when an honest-to-God live 
Soviet appears on a campus somewhere around the country the effect is 
not all that great. To the contrary, the students, having seen one of these 
people face to face, are really not all that deceived and, in fact, learn 
quite a bit from it. 


Others felt that the overall problem is serious, because the Soviets 
have become much more sophisticated in their efforts. It is not really a 
question of whether they are causing Americans to want to emulate the 
Soviet system, but their ability to create a broadly favorable attitude 
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that enables them to take advantage in specific areas. They have had 
some great successes in recent years in influencing church organizations’ 
attitudes about the Soviet Union, and about peace and disarmament, as 
well as in their ability to mount specific campaigns, examples being the 
Soviet propaganda efforts about the Shah of Iran, South Africa, and 


Nicaragua. 


Seminar C: Propaganda and Unofficial Relationships 
Leader: Richard H. Shultz, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
Assistant: Herbert Romerstein, US Information Agency 


This seminar began (as had Seminar B) with a statement by the 
leader that the subject at hand was encompassed by the Soviet term 
“active measures,” which means something different from general 
propaganda. Active measures comprise operations intended to influence 
events and the actions of individuals, groups, and even entire govern- 
ments, in which a variety of instruments are brought to bear on the 
target. Active measures may be overt or covert and “white,” “gray,” or 
“black” techniques, or sometimes all of these, may be used. They need 
not consist, as often supposed, simply of lies; the aim is to distort the 
target’s perception of reality and to influence the individual or group to 
do something specific, but this may be done through the manipulation 
of real facts. 


Mr. Shultz then examined some prime examples of one type of 
active measure, the setting up of agents of influence. An agent of 
influence, he said, may appear in many forms: he may be a member of 
the press, a trade union leader, a government official, an academic; he 
may be either controlled or unwitting. He is, in any case, an individual 
who—because of his position, influence, power, or credibility—can 
promote foreign policy objectives the Soviets want him to promote. 


As an example, he mentioned Pathé, the French journalist. For 20 
years, through his writings and actions, Pathé served Soviet interests. 
His publication Synthesis was targeted specifically on the French Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies. He also had social connections that enabled 
him to promote Soviet foreign policy objectives among the French elite. 


A second example, an important one from which much can be 
learned, Shultz suggested, is that of Arne Treholt in Norway. He is not 
typical of agents of influence because he also engaged in espionage by 
collecting information. He was chief of the Press Division of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and a leading figure in the left wing of the 
dominant Norwegian socialist party. From these positions he was able 
to carry out Soviet active measures on a range of issues concerning 
NATO. He also was a close friend of Norway’s nominee to the World 
Court. Imagine, with this fellow on the World Court and Treholt as an 
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agent of infuence, how the Soviets, through him, might have influenced 
decisions of the World Court, especially important when a country like 
Nicaragua brought a case before it. 


Shultz pointed out that Treholt is interesting also because of his 
age; he could be considered a member of the class of the 1960s. We had 
a class of the 1930s, which produced active sympathizers and agents of 
influence for the Soviets; now we have a class of the 1960s. Treholt 
belonged to the antiwar movement then—his ideology was anti-Ameri- 
canism—and on this basis he was a good target for recruitment. So, 
Treholt is conceivably typical of many in the class of the 1960s who will 
be susceptible to Soviet recruitment during the 1980s, 1990s, and later. 


Another example Shultz touched on had to do with Ethnos, the 
largest daily newspaper in Greece, which has been linked by a Greek 
investigative reporter with the Soviet Central Committee’s Internation- 
al Department, a principal player in active measures. 


Herbert Romerstein described an episode in which all three shades 
of active measures—white, gray, and black—were used in a single 
campaign. This went back to 1982 and the Second Special Session on 
Disarmament at the United Nations. The opening gun from the Soviets 
was a white operation. Brezhnev was to give a speech. He was too sick to 
come to the United States so it was read for him by Gromyko. The 
speech had two major themes: one, that Soviet nuclear weapons are 
defensive while Western nuclear weapons are a danger to world peace; 
and second, that the Soviet Union was prepared to renounce the first 
use of nuclear weapons if the United States would do the same. 


No sooner did Gromyko finish his speech than the gray element of 
active measures was set in motion. Spokesmen of each of the Soviet 
international fronts represented at the United Nations—the World 
Peace Council, the International Union of Students, the International 
Federation of Democratic Lawyers, and so on—all got up and said, in 
almost the same words, “What a brilliant idea has just been put forth by 
the Soviet Union! If only the world would agree to no-first-use of 
nuclear weapons, then there would be no nuclear war and mankind will 
be saved from the possibility of destruction.” It was no accident that all 
of the Soviet fronts repeated exactly the themes of the speech, because a 
representative of the Soviet International Department is in each, and he 
makes sure that each takes the appropriate positions. Such is the case 
also with those Communist parties under Soviet control, including the 
Communist Party USA. 


A mass demonstration took place in New York in connection with 
the UN session. The steering committee of the demonstration consisted 
of 28 people, of whom five were members of the US Communist Party. 
The five convinced the other 23 that, in the interest of unity and 
harmony, only slogans that everyone agreed to should be used during 
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the demonstration. Now everyone agreed that US cruise missiles and 
Pershing IIs were dangerous and bad, but they disagreed on the question 
of Soviet SS-20s. So the only signs that would be used were those 
condemning US nuclear weapons. And most of the marchers, of course, 
did not paint their own signs. They arrived, they got off the bus, 
somebody handed them signs, and they marched. The Soviets boasted 
about this event afterwards in pamphlets and film. The apparatus they 
had in placc—having the right people at the mght place at the right 
time—was able ‘o move a large group of people who had no idea that 
they were being used in this way, so that the Soviets could then tell the 
world that even in America the people were against US nuclear 
weapons. 


As for the black operation, the FBI has reported in public testimony 
that the KGB tasked their assets at the UN meeting, their agents of 
influence, to promote the two major themes of the Brezhnev speech. 


A number of conference participants who were formerly engaged in 
Soviet Bloc operations described some of the Soviet active measures 
that are designed to influence religious groups abroad, emigres, or 
ethnic communities with ancestral ties to non-Soviet nationalities. The 
principal Soviet agency concerned with the latter, the Rodina (Home- 
land) Society, for example, is run by the First Chief Directorate of the 
KGB. 


Finally, discussion turned to the activities of branches of the Soviet 
fronts in the United States. These constitute a network that is concen- 
trating its energies on Latin American issues. Many of those involved 
come from groups that were once active on Cuban issues and are now 
targeted on EI Salvador, Nicaragua, and Grenada. When there was a 
vote in the US Congress on aid to the resistance in Nicaragua, which 
triggered demonstrations, including acts of civil disobedience, in a 
number of major cities around the United States, one of the key groups 
involved was brought together by the World Peace Council’s US 
subsidiary, which is led by the US Communist Party. 


Following the seminar summaries, the chairman, Maurice Tugwell, 
spoke briefly about what he regarded as two essential features of Soviet 
propaganda that had so far been given little attention. The first, he said, 
is that propaganda is not put out to :mpress people. It is not there to gain 
sympathy. Propaganda is propaganda because it wants a payoff. It wants 
action on the part of its target. All the various forms of Soviet propagan- 
da are channeled into public opinion either directly or through the news 
media and the local opinionmakers, and then that public opinion feeds 
back to the target government. In that way, the government is either 
constrained so it cannot do things or it is forced into a position where it 
has to do things—for example, the US Government “cannot intervene” 
in Central America; it “must engage” in arms negotia ions. 








Tugwell then commented on the second essential, organization. 
One authority, Jacques Ellul, actually defines propaganda such that it is 
not propaganda without organization. Not all propaganda specialists 
agree with that, but Ellul makes a very powerful argument. And not just 
organization at the source, which is the Soviet organization. There must 
be organization at the end, where people are affected; people have to be 
recruited into an organization in order to be manipulated psychological- 
ly. And that is why the Communist parties and the local Communist 
fronts, which can provide covert organization for the various fronts 
which are run more or less openly, have a very important role to play, 
no matter how small and unimportant the local Communist party might 
be in ordinary political terms. 








Session III 


The Impact of Domestic Sensitivities on Soviet 
External Propaganda and Disinformation 


Chairman: Cyril Black, Princeton University 





Panel: Coping With the Contradictions 

Panelists: Peter Reddaway, London School of Economics and 
Political Science 
Bohdan Bociurkiw, Kennan Institute for Advanced 
Russian Studies and Carleton University 
Tonu Parming, University of Maryland 
Zalmay Khalilzad, Columbia University 


Four papers were presented by this panel. Peter Reddaway, London 
School of Economics and Political Science, began by summarizing his 
paper, “Images of Dissent in Soviet Propaganda.” 


Reddaway said the main aim of his paper is to establish what the 
images of domestic dissent created by Soviet propaganda are. His paper 
also analyzes both the impact this propaganda has on its audiences and 
the extent to which these sharply distorted images actually reflect the 
Soviet leadership's views on dissent. 


To give the reader some background, Reddaway began by summa- 
rizing the changes the propaganda stance has undergone from the early 
1960s to the present, indicating the focus and intensity of the attack at 
particular stages and the relationship between developments in the 
political environment, internal and external, and changes in the empha- 
sis of the propaganda. 


He then described and analyzed the official images of dissent, with 
frequent reference to the actual words and epithets used. Three main, 
not wholly consistent, general messages are conveyed by the images: 
foreigners (notably the CIA), emigres, Nazis, and Zionists manage and 
finance dissent for subversive purposes; no genuine dissent exists in the 
Soviet Union because no social or political base exists for it; but there 
are a few malicious individuals and renegades and some weak people 
who have been duped by malicious falsifiers. 


Reddaw ommented on the treatment of individual dissi- 
dents, who a: ized in propaganda as completely isolated social- 
ly; of low character and malign motives, sunk in moral degeneracy of 
many sorts; or involved with foreigners to some degree, even to being 
paid agents. 
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Reddaway, in concluding, expressed doubt that Soviet leaders 
either believe the overwrought images that are officially propagated or 
base their policies toward the dissidents on them. He pointed, instead, 
to several reasons they have for dealing with dissent quite harshly that 
rest on rational, if possibly mistaken, calculations. 


Next Bohdan Bociurkiw, Kennan Institute for Advanced Russian 
Studies and Carleton University, presented his paper, “The Impact of 
the Soviet Treatment of Religion at Home on Moscow’s External 
Propaganda and Disinformation.” 


Mr. Bociurkiw’s paper examines the particular tasks that arise for 
Soviet propaganda and disinformation because of the status and func- 
tion of religion in the USSR. It explains why religion is a sensitive 
ideological problem for the Soviet state, which, while holding to a 
repressive policy toward the churches, also uses them, especially the 
Russian Orthodox Church, for domestic legitimization and for gaining 
respectability and church support for Soviet policies abroad. 


The paper fills in this outline, focusing on five chief functions of 
propaganda and disinformation in the area of religion: 


(1) to conceal from foreigners the true nature of relations 
between the regime and religious groups in the USSR, 


(2) to misrepresent the decline of institutional religion as the 
combined result of an objective process of socioeconomic change, the 
development of socialism, and the formation of “‘a new Soviet man,” as 
well as of a voluntary accommodation to a new reality by clear-headed 
churchmen themselves, 


(3) to brand religious groups and individuals who dissent from 
official religious policy as religious extremists or anti-Soviet and anti- 
social elements and to represent measures against them as punishment 
for common crimes rather than for their religious convictions, 


(4) to depict the advocacy by loyalist church leaders of current 
Soviet foreign policy objectives as an expression of profound religious 
and moral convictions and a reflection of the sentiments of their flocks 
and to give a false picture of these churchmen’s independence and bona 
fides in international interchurch relations, 


(5) to discredit Western specialists on religion in the USSR as 
professional anti-Soviets, cold warriors, or imperialist agents. 


Then Tonu Parming, University of Maryland, presented his paper, 
“The Soviet Union and the Emigre Communities: A Case Study in 
Active Measures and Disinformation.” 


Parming called his paper a case study because it focuses on the 
Estonian community in the West, particularly the postwar community. 
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The Estonian experience closely parallels that of other emigre communi- 
ties (Latvian, Lithuanian, and Ukrainian). 


In his paper, Parming explains why the Soviet Union takes these 
communities seriously enough to justify the efforts it has expended on 
them (to one degree or another, continuously since the USSR’s forma- 
tive years). The KGB is a major agent in these efforts, which take 
several forms and have spawned a number of specialized agencies. A 
significant proportion of this activity, the author says, involves disinfor- 
mation. Its main aim, he has concluded from studying the materials 
used, has been the discrediting of the emigre communities and their 
political leaders in the eyes of their host societies. He indicates how 
Soviet propagandists shape their message to the emigres and whom they 
target to bring about this result. 


The largest share of the work of building contacts with and 
providing a propaganda channel to the Estonian emigre community is 
done under the aegis of the Estonian Republic’s Society for Promoting 
Friendship and Cultural Relations With Foreign Countries (the other 
Soviet national republics have similar societies). Using Homeland, the 
principal publication of this society, as the focal example in the case 
study, the Parming paper gives a short history of the slants and thrust of 
its output. For example, Homeland appeals to members of the younger 
generations on different grounds than those used with the postwar 
emigres to take account of their greater temporal distance from the old 
homeland. 


In summing up, the paper finds that Soviet disinformation has until 
quite recently failed in its major aim of discrediting the Baltic emigre 
communities in their adopted homelands. In his concluding statement, 
however, Parming gives reasons for believing that the activities of the 
US Department of Justice’s Office of Special Investigations have, in the 
course of uncovering the concealed Nazi pasts of some emigres, also 
given credence to Soviet disinformation about the entire community 
and seriously undermined what had been growing cooperation among 
Baltic, Ukrainian, and Jewish groups in the United States on issues 
involving the Soviet Union. 


Zalmay Khalilzad, Columbia University, then presented his paper, 
“Afghanistan: A Propaganda Problem for Moscow.” 


The paper characterizes the Soviet presence in Afghanistan as a 
significant problem for the Soviet Union in its relations with the rest of 
the world. Soviet propaganda measures are aimed at lowering the 
political cost of the occupation and at increasing the prospects for 
pacification of Afghanistan. The results, Khalilzad believes, have been 
mixed, but could have been worse for the Soviet propaganda position if 
the Afghan resistance, and countries sympathetic to it, had been more 
active in making the case against the Soviet Union. 





The paper examines the major continuing elements in the Soviet 
propaganda treatment of the issue, most of them intended to build an 
argument that the invasion was a legitimate act. Khalilzad’s analysis 
identifies among the various propaganda themes those that are tailored 
to appeal especially to domestic rather than foreign audiences, or to one 
foreign audience more than to another, or themes that betray defensive- 
ness over certain of the charges that have been raised against the 
Soviets. In the course of this discussion Khalilzad reinforces a point that 
had been brought out previously in the conference: that Soviet propa- 
ganda often aims conspicuously at playing on known biases in target 
audiences, in the Afghan case, for example, on Middle Eastern mistrust 
of the United States. But it was also noted—not a new point, but one lit- 
tle stressed before in the conference—that Soviet propaganda can also 
contain a heavy dose of pure intimidation, for example, the message 
directed at Pakistan that it is endangering its very existence by its 
support of the Afghan resistance. 


Commentary: Robert Conquest, Hoover Institution 


Robert Conquest, Hoover Institution, began by asking questions 
about the success of Soviet propaganda. In view of the contradictions 
the panel had pointed to, how is it that the Soviets have the successes 
with their propaganda that they do? Internally, they have a fairly easy 


run of it. But abroad? These contradictions are a conceptual weakness 
that we should expose and exploit, but how? Why does the USSR have 
any success? How can Western churches ignore the information on the 
situation of the churches in the Soviet Union that is available to them? 
How can there be exchanges of delegations between trade unions when 
these are nonexistent in the USSR, or interparliamentary exchanges 
between the Soviet Supreme Soviet and the British Parliament? This is 
partly just game-playing on the part of the Western side, but not 
entirely. Conquest then offered a number of broad propositions to 
explain why Westerners are duped. First of all, there is parochialism. 
We project our own notions of what is natural on to everybody ... 
they’re all rather like us, the supposition is. And, when it’s obviously not 
true, then we think they will automatically tend to become like us. This 
thought seems to be common—that they will soon see the light, because 
it’s rational and reasonable for them to make arms concessions, for 
example, and similarly on other issues in dispute. 


Then, more basically, there is ignorance in the West, ignorance of 
history, in particular. Almost no one has cited the parallels from the 
past with what the Sandinistas are doing: for example, Eastern Europe 
and how the united fronts worked, how for a short time minor 
opposition parties were allowed, and so forth, but also how the control 
of the security agencies took place immediately. All the parallels are 
there; people in the West just don’t know them. 
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But even more fundamental is people’s ignorance of the existence 
of political cultures profoundly different from those of the West— 
political psychologies that are profoundly different. Orwell points out 
that to understand these cultures requires not only an effort of the 
intellect but an effort of the imagination as well, and not many people 
are able to combine the two. 


This, Conquest said, takes us to our central point, which is 
language. The Soviets have an advantage because they speak a dialect of 
Western politica! language. We do not think that the Ayatollah shares 
our values, for example, partly because his clothes are different from 
ours (while Soviet leaders wear imported Western suits). He makes it 
easy for us to see differences. But while the Ayatollah calls the United 
States the “Great Satan,” the Soviets say “bloodthirsty imperialism”; 
the words are different, but not the real content. 


Another reason is factiousness within Western communities: Ca- 
mus made the point that the pro-Soviet Frenchmen did not really like 
the Russians, but they hated some of the French. The old saying, “I 
knew no harm of Bonaparte and plenty of the squire,”’ applies. 


We should not underestimate vanity as a reason. “I,” Conquest 
recalled, ““came across a prominent American elder statesman, whom I 
will not name, who told a group of us at the Woodrow Wilson Center a 
few years ago that Brezhnev had told him that, if he was not given the 


concessions he asked for, he would be overthrown by hardliners. (This is 
the same thing Stalin told Stettinius back in the 1940s. There’s quite a 
tradition to this line.) Well, this prominent statesman was asked, ‘Why 
did you believe him?’ and he didn’t quite say it the way I’m going to, 
but, roughly speaking, his answer was, ‘He wouldn’t lie to me.’ ” 


Another source of Western susceptibility to Soviet propaganda is, 
of course, fear of war. Orwell points out that pacifists played down Nazi 
nastiness in 1940. They couldn’t face it, because it didn’t accord with 
their idea that peace can be obtained through submission. Fear of war is 
a respectable and complicated phenomenon that affects a large section 
of the population and which they’re not to be blamed for, if they're 
ignorant or are kept in ignorance of other facts. 


Another factor is, again, a point that Orwell made. Remember, 
Orwell says, that the pro-Communists—not the dupes, but the actual 
Communists in the West—say that they look forward to a regime in 
which the intellectual will hold the whip. At this conference, we have 
heard, and rightly, that little pro-Soviet feeling exists in the West, but 
this is not quite the case in some of the Latin American countries. The 
intellectuals there may not exactly admire the Soviet Union (and in the 
Soviet Union, after all, the intellectual does not seem to be the one who 
cracks the whip), but they, nevertheless, have a commitment to over- 
throwing the present regime so that they can obtain power, and in this 
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the Soviet Union supports them and provides them with the ideology. 
In some of the Latin American countries, as someone has pointed out, 
there is a surplus of people qualified to be bureaucrats and politicians, 
and they can’t very well just say, “I want your job.” “Why?” “Because I 
want it.” They have to have a revolutionary ideology to justify taking it 
away from you. 


Conquest then discussed the role of academics in the West. They 
are not, he said, exempt from any of the feelings or attitudes, any of the 
reasons for Western susceptibility to Soviet propaganda, but their 
academic authority gives them credibility with the man in the street, 
with ordinary public opinion, with the Congressional committees to 
whom they testify, and none can be blamed if the picture of the Soviet 
Union becomes blurred. For example, two experts will be consulted: one 
will say, “They're behaving like bastards”; the other, “Yes, but you've 
got to make allowances.”’ The man in the street will say, ““The experts 
are divided.”’ And when the experts are not expert, when they are misled 
by certain attitudes, they have a deleterious effect on the public. 


Now, some of the factors that can mislead academics are fairly 
obvious. First is a sort of a built-in interacademe trait, not necessarily 
bad in itself, of excessive generalization—to treat powers A and B in the 
international field as if they were identical, like the pieces in a chess 
game. In viewing the Soviet Union internally, academics tend to 
concentrate on structure. For example, a prominent British academic is 
now writing about how the Politburo and British Cabinet work. 
According to him, they work just the same, more or less, with certain in- 
teresting differences, but nothing that affects the success of propaganda. 
Such dons ignore motivations in favor of structure. Structure is nice and 
formal. You can lay it out. You can generalize and schematize, but 
motivation is crude. It’s easy to liken a basset hound to a wolf because 
of their similar structures—but try patting the wolf. 


Specialization of academics is another factor—you become an 
expert on cotton prices in Uzbekistan in 1927-29, and you are then 
called upon to speak on television about Nicaragua. It happens a bit, not 
a major thing, but it does come up. 


Academics tend to seek respectability, to be moderate. Adam 
Ulam, in an article, speaks of Mr. A and Mr. B in the United States in 
Stalin’s time. Mr. A read all the official documents. He studied the 
census results. He read the works of leading scholars like Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. Mr. B had a coarser approach. Among his favorite 
books was The Secret History of Stalin's Crimes, and so on. Ulam asked 
“Which of these, do you think, had a clearer view of Russia under 
Stalin?” This kind of thing has come back again. There are academics 
who seriously have dismissed all accounts from the 1930s—historical 
accounts, by people who criticized the Soviet Union—on the grounds 
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they were anti-Soviet and therefore prejudiced; this means no opposing 
evidence will ever be produced. Instead, these academics cite official 
documents. One well-known American academic was actually quoting 
the 1939 census, which is, of course, a total fake and one that you could 
gather might be a fake by the published fact that the previous census 
board was shot because it had “diminished” the population of the 
Soviet Union—an unfair charge because the board had not caused but 
only reported the diminution of the numbers of persons. 


Conquest stated that what it comes down to is that some academics 
are simply not men of the world, politically. Aristotle, you will remem- 
ber, says, “Political science should not be taught to the young. They’re 
incapable of taking it in because they don’t have any experience.” And 
he adds that, ““Among the young, I include people who have gone on not 
having any experience.” 


In concluding, Conquest commented briefly on the deeper roots of 
disinformation in the notion that ideology doesn’t play a part. This, he 
said, doesn’t seem to be quite right. The Grenada documents, for 
example, make clear that at the Marxist regime’s center was class 
analysis and the Leninist party system. One doesn’t picture Gorbachev 
kneeling down by his bed each night reciting the theses on Feuerbach 
before going to sleep. But it seems that in addition to the cynicism of the 
new generation, described by Sakharov, four essentials of Leninism 
survive; they fit in with the Soviet leaders’ experience and worldview: 


e That they have full and complete answers to the basic philosophi- 
cal and other problems; they are totally dogmatic. There’s no 
compromise. 


¢ That the political leadership is empowered to decide all issues. 


e That the claim is universal. (Even a Dubcekite who admires 
Communism is illegitimate.) 


¢ Above all, that everything is struggle—‘‘kto kogo?” (who will 
defeat whom”). 


These central points of Leninism still motivate Soviet leaders, either 
because they have been taught them, or, more likely, because they’ve 
soaked into their bones. So this “moral nihilism,” as Hugh Seton 
Watson puts it, this deception, does remain a problem. 


Roundtable: Moscow’s View of Its Own Performance and of 
Western Vulnerability to Semantic Manipulation 

Moderator: Robert V. Daniels, University of Vermont 

Panelists: Vladimir Shlapentokh, Michigan State University 
Michael Voslensky, Research Institute for Contem- 
porary Soviet Affairs (Munich, FRG) 








Robert V. Daniels, University of Vermont, opened the discussion 
by distinguishing three levels of Soviet propaganda activities: systemic, 
having to do with the legitimation of the system; strategic, encompass- 
ing the party line as it proceeds over periods of years and then changes 
to other lines; and, tactical, having to do with responses to specific 
situations and opportunities as they arise. Where disinformation as an 
element of propaganda was concerned, it was, he thought, most striking- 
ly found at the systemic level, notably in Soviet Communism’s basic 
claim to be the carrier of the heritage of Marxism and thereby to 
represent around the world all things “progressive.” In fact, Commu- 
nism in its original sense is on the ash heap of history; it has been since 
the Great Purges of the 1930s—as long as the postrevolutionary 
despotism has ruled the Russian empire (which is not on the ash heap of 
history). The terms and categories of Marxist ideology remain, but the 
substance is changed to meet the political character of the system as well 
as the political needs of the moment. It serves within the system to 
legitimize the position of the new ruling class and the ongoing super- 
power confrontation and quest for global advantage. 


In the external realm, Daniels continued, the Soviet Union has 
continued to practice this ideological disinformation—through all its 
vicissitudes since it really was a revolutionary power—to attract foreign 
sympathizers and to manipulate foreign political movements. On this 
basis, in the Third World, which Daniels characterized as the main area 


of fluid competition between the two superpowers, Soviet propaganda 
has been able to appeal effectively to the anti-imperialist legacy—ironic 
because of all the expanding 19th century empires, Moscow still retains 
its colonies, which happened to be contiguous on land, rather than 
overseas. 


The Soviet Union is in principle, Daniels concluded, vulnerable to 
counterpropaganda that shows the fundamental logical discrepancy 
betwen the legitimizing pretenses the regime maintains and its actual 
character and behavior at home and abroad. The time has come when 
we seriously need to devise a long-term and global strategy to divide the 
Soviet Union from its misled supporters. 


Vladimir Shlapentokh, Michigan State University, raised the ques- 
tion of how Soviet authorities judge the performance of propaganda. 
Although, he said, efficiency is an important category in the Soviet 
political mentality, the Soviet leaders do not always want to know the 
efficiency of their actions. If they try to conceal from themselves data 
about the real performance of the economy, as they do, that they do so 
also about ideology and politics is not surprising. This may not seem to 
make sense, but, in fact, the assembly of data on their actions, both at 
home and abroad, could undermine their prestige and legitimacy as 
leaders. Some tentative steps were taken in the early 1960s toward 
checking out the performance of the propaganda apparatus, but these 
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did not go very far and, with the onset of political reaction after the in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia, serious analyses were all but forbidden. Such 
studies as still go on are limited, essentially pro forma, and Soviet 
politicians have satisfied themselves that they can get along with only an 
impressionistic sense of the efficiency of Soviet propaganda. 


What then, Shlapentokh asked, accounts for the successes Soviet 
propaganda has had? The answer is extremely important: the Soviet 
leaders can be sure about the effectiveness of their propaganda because 
they use a simple and highly efficient device—redundancy and consis- 
tency. Even when what is said is an offense to common sense, Soviet 
propaganda makes an impression because it 1s consistent. It is not 
pluralistic. Compare this with Western propaganda, which is pluralis- 
tic—even the most clear-cut issues are treated from so many points of 
view that the ideas that can inspire people to resist, to stand for a cause, 
become submerged. So it is a battle between two sorts of propaganda: 
one, stupid, as it may seem to us, but consistent and therefore 
influential; the other, sophisticated, interesting, exciting, but pluralistic. 
And so, even without measuring its efficiency, without feedback, Soviet 
leaders can be sure that their propaganda will remain a strong weapon 
against the Free World. 


Michael Voslensky, Research Institute for Contemporary Soviet 
Affairs (Munich, FRG), then spoke. Citing examples from his experi- 
ence in the Soviet propaganda apparatus, he confirmed that no effort is 
made to measure the effectiveness of performance. He agreed with 
Shlapentokh that the Soviets were nonetheless confident of the effec- 
tiveness of their propaganda. The impact of the “revolutionary ideas” 
propagated by Moscow—that is, the appeal to resistance of the existing 
order—should not be underestimated. There is a ready audience for 
these appeals against capitalism, neocolonialism, and so forth, in the 
Third World and in the West, as well, where heroic resistance can be 
agreeable and riskfree. So, Soviet propaganda makes the United States 
the villain, making and remaking all kinds of charges against it, because 
many are prepared to accept these charges at face value and repeat even 
the most evident stupidities. Built-in receptivity, notably within the 
Western intelligentsia, waits. Once we understand this, we have less 
reason to puzzle over the rather good results obtained by Soviet 
propaganda and disinformation, despite their crudities. 


Roundtable: Domestic Impact in the United States of Soviet 
Disinformation and Other Active Measures and 
Their Effect on American International Policy 
Moderator: Uri Ra’anan, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
Panelists: Ilya Dzhirkvelov, Consultant 
Herbert Romerstein, US Information Agency 














Uni Ra’anan, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, opened by 
adding his thoughts on Western susceptibility to Soviet disinformation 
to those already expressed. What Wordsworth called the willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief describes the mental attitude often encountered in the 
West, Ra’anan said. It 1s the spontaneous suppression by the very 
audience at which Soviet disinformation is aimed of its own natural, 
healthy skepticism, a skepticism that 1s only too evident where its own 
government and allied and frendly countries are concerned. Ra’anan 
believes the impact of Soviet disinformation is, in fact, a function of the 
synergism between this willing suspension of disbelief and the active 
measures themselves. This attitude, however, often enables the Soviets 
to obtain results without much effort. It constitutes a pathology that is 
indispensable to all Soviet disinformation operations. It enables Mos- 
cow to play back convenient material from the Western media without 
having to plant the items first. 


Ra’anan illustrated the point from his own recent experience. This 
had to do with the Korean airliner incident. He described what 
happened this way: “I was asked by the electronic media to comment 
about Soviet military installations in the Far East. | responded by 
oriefly reviewing the material in the public domain, but emphasizing 
that this was a red herring and that it was utterly irrelevant to the 
massacre of passengers on a civilian plane. An hour later, the matter was 
taken up as a segment in a piece that hinted very broadly that the 
airliner had been spying on a very sensitive area of Soviet facilities. This 
included a snippet that dealt with Soviet installations on the Pacific 
coast but eliminated the ‘minor detail’ that I had said expressly that 
geographically and functionally this was utterly irrelevant to the case, 
not to Mention international law and human rights. You see, the editors 
were skeptical about the Korean airliner, with the Korean Japanese, 
and American victims, but apparently did not extend their disbelief to 
those who had killed them.” 


This suspension of disbelief :s a persistent phenomenon, due to two 
factors, Ra’anan thought. One cerives from plain fear. The Soviet 
leaders are not sentimentalists: unlike ourselves. they want to be feared 
and respected, rather than loved. For those who sense that the Soviets 
are unlikely to defer to moral persuasion, it 1s easier to beat up on one’s 
own government and closest friends and allies. Therefore, if one fears 
the unmentionablie. the way to have an effect 1s not to be for deterrence, 
but to convince oneself that one’s own side is the culprit. A second 
factor is the unfortunate notion that Soviet behavior 1s unfathomable 
(“a nddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma.” as Churchill said). 
This being so, the thought goes. perhaps we should assume that the 
Soviet Union is a society just like our own, only a little bit different: 
thus, we hear that there are hawks and doves among the Soviet leaders, 
as among ours; that a lot of what the Soviet Union does abroad is only 
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reacting to our moves; that it is only defending itself against “encircle- 
ment” by the People’s Republic of China, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, and the state of Israel. And if that is shown to be somewhat 
ludicrous, then one says, “well, the poor fellows probably have a little 
touch of paranoia.” 


Finally, on the question of semantics, Ra’anan said that the West 
suffered from many self-inflicted wounds. He cited examples of lan- 
guage usage in the Soviet manner. These had appeared in recent issues 
of the foremost US newspapers. One article stated that “the Red Army 
intervened to help the Afghan Government against a modern uprising.” 
This and other newspaper articles refer to “Afghan terrorists” and 
routinely describe almost any anti-Western guerrilla campaign as a 
resistance movement. With semantic agreement, Westerners hand vic- 
tory a priori to Soviet efforts, through disinformation, to delegitimate 
various individuals, governments, and groups important to US foreign 
policy, thereby placing serious constraints on US policymaking. 


Ra’anan then introduced panelist Ilya Dzhirkvelov, noting that he 
had been a KGB officer, deputy secretary general of the USSR Union of 
Journalists, a TASS foreign correspondent, information officer of the 
World Health Organization in Geneva, and a specialist in active 
measures Operations. 


Mr. Dzhirkvelov focused on the characteristics that set disinforma- 
tion apart from other propaganda operations. Soviet-organized propa- 
ganda finds its way into non-Soviet media in various forms and by 
various routes. Some of it is transmitted routinely and openly—picked 
up, for example, by Western media from Soviet broadcasts or newspa- 
per articles. Sometimes Soviet journalists pass material to foreign 
colleagues looking for help on a story. But, Dzhirkvelov pointed out, 
disinformation is more than simply conveying a Soviet line or slant. A 
disinformation operation is not simple: it is long, hard work and 
something special because it has either an important human target (a 
prime minister or someone on the way up) or the goal of destruction of 
relations between two countries. Dzhirkvelov described several cases in 
which he was involved. One, which took three years to develop, was the 
attempt to compromise Franz Josef Strauss. He and his colleagues, he 
said, did not have to depend on lies; they preferred to use facts, or 
information close to the facts, that they skewed. They were able to plant 
stories in Der Spiegel and to use their friends from East Germany in 
Switzerland, Italy, and France. The operation was a success. Strauss—a 
very important target—was dismissed from the government. 


Dzhirkvelov then discussed a second case that had to do with 
compromising the Peace Corps in Africa in the 1970s. He went there as 
a TASS correspondent, but his mission was: to gather information; 
influence Americans whom he met to believe that the PRC was enemy 
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number one, a great danger to both the Soviet Union and the United 
States, and that it would be a mistake for the United States to open rela- 
tions with Peking: and to compromise the Peace Corps, which was seen 
as a hindrance to Soviet policy in East Africa. Dzhirkvelov believes he 
achieved this third goal. Using information that imputed a former CIA 
connection to one or two Peace Corps officers, he persuaded top 
officials and, through them, the heads of government in Tanzania and 
Uganda that the Peace Corps was staffed and controlled by the CIA, 
whereupon the Peace Corps was expelled from both countries. 


Dzhirkvelov’s final example of a disinformation operation involved 
the French presidential contest between Giscard d’Estaing and Mitter- 
and. Moscow decided to pretend to support the conservative Giscard 
rather than Mitterand, the candidate of the Socialist Party much 
mistrusted by Moscow. A number of Soviet organizations, including the 
journalists’ union, the KGB, and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
working on instructions from Ponomarev, head of the Central Commit- 
tee’s International Department, collaborated in the effort to influence 
the election in Giscard’s favor. Although he was unable to judge how 
much this “very active” operation had to do with Giscard’s victory, 
Dzhirkvelov knew the operation had been successful in getting specific 
articles complimentary to Giscard into the French press, both central 
and local. 


Herbert Romerstein, US Information Agency, emphasizing that he 
was speaking on his own behalf and not necessarily representing the 
views of the US Government, spoke of the effect of Soviet active 
measures on the United States, a major target. He cited a purported 
report of the West German Embassy in Ghana a few years ago 
concerning a CIA plot to overthrow the Government of Ghana and 
murder its leaders. The “report”—a forgery probably done by the East 
German intelligence service on behalf of the Soviets—made the front 
page of Ghana’s major newspaper and incensed members of the Ghana 
Government, whose intemperate statements got back to the US Con- 
gress. As a result, attempts were made in the Congress to cut off all aid 
to Ghana, and it took months for the US and West German Govern- 
ments to prove to Ghana that the document was a forgery and to 
prevent a disaster in US relations with Ghana. 


Romerstein chose the neutron weapon incident as a classic example 
of a Soviet campaign that succeeded in influencing US decisionmaking. 
The American press, he said, played into Soviet hands by portraying the 
weapon as destroying people but not property. (As the Soviets put it, 
this is a weapon of capitalists who care only about property, not people.) 
One American comedian joked that “the neutron bomb” its a pretty 
good weapon if you happen to be a porch. Of course, the weapon is not a 
bomb but an antitank shell we had promised to provide Western Europe 
to protect, not front porches, but the people of Western Europe if the 
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Soviets moved their tanks into West Germany. Although the weapon 
has this purpose of deterring the Soviets from using their tanks against 
Western Europe, it had to be withdrawn because of the effectiveness of 
the mass demonstrations that were organized against it. 


From these and several other examples, Romerstein concluded 
that, while many Soviet active measures fail—forgeries, in particular, 
tend to be counterproductive to the credibility of Soviet propaganda 
when they are exposed—nevertheless some of the Soviets’ campaigns 
have been successful in influencing large numbers of people and even 
the decisionmaking process in Western governments. 
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Session IV 


Conference Findings: Strengths and Weaknesses of 
Soviet Use of Propaganda and Disinformation 
Against Western National Security Interests 


Chairman: Paul A. Smith, Jr., Editor, Problems 
of Communism 





Panelists: Lewis Feuer, University of Virginia 
Maurice Tugwell, University of New Brunswick 
Paul Seabury, University of California, Berkeley 
Cyn Black, Princeton University 


In his prefatory remarks Paul Smith noted that Soviet propaganda 
had been the subject of rigorous intellectual study in the 1940s and 
1950s by scholars—among them, Hannah Arendt, Harold Lasswell, 
Nathan Leites, and Daniel Lerner—but since then, little has been added 
to the literature. He suggested that the conference offered a fitting point 
to begin to apply such scholarship to current conditions. Within that 
context, the focus of the conference had clearly been on the uniquely 
Soviet combination of propaganda and active measures. It had been, in 
sum, Smith said, an effort to come to grips with something George 
Kennan has called the ambiguity and contradictoriness of Soviet 
policy—that is, the Soviets’ claim to have normal outward relations 
with capitalist countries, while behind the scenes they carry out a 
determined effort to destroy the Western governments and the social 
and political systems supporting them. The moderator than called on 
the panelists for brief statements of their views of the key issues raised 
by the conference, particularly the strengths and weaknesses of Soviet 
propaganda and suitable Western responses. 


Lewis Feuer observed that speakers at the conference, and Robert 
Conquest near the end, had talked about the susceptibility of the American 
intellectual clan to Soviet disinformation. He said that part of the answer 
to the question of susceptibility 1s the goodness of the American people. He 
pointed to John Dewey as the “first great disinformee.” He was a 
preeminent American philosopher, a man of profoundly high moral 
character, and deep intellectual insigit. In 1928, Dewey accepted an 
invitation to visit the Soviet Union. After his return, he published a series 
of articles that were the most influential articles on the Soviet Union that 
had ever been written in the United States—undergraduates especially 
read them. In them Dewey said that the Soviet Union was “ihe greatest 
democratic experiment ever undertaken in history.” 
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This was one of the first times that the notion of a Soviet 
“experiment” had been given authoritative support. Dewey was popu- 
lar. He was idolized by the intellectuals for having pointed the way to 
the future. Thus the idea was spread that what was going on was in some 
scientific sense an experiment. It was not. Although Dewey wrote on the 
scientific method all his life, he had violated the definition of scientific 
method. In scientific work, during the experiment, counting the nega- 
tive instances, as well as the positive instances, is essential. Dewey was 
in the Soviet Union only a couple of weeks. He did not talk with a single 
opponent, such as Trotsky or Kamenev. The Soviet experiment was one 
in which anybody who came forward with a negative instance was 
executed or sent to a labor camp, which meant that negative instances 
were automatically barred. Dewey believed what he described because 
he wanted to. He was a good man, and goodness made him feel 
receptive, contrary to scientific method. About 10 years later, however, 
Dewey aroused the intellectuals’ hostility by moving away from the 
prevailing position on the great purges going on in Moscow. He, to his 
great honor, was the only person in the whole realm of American 
scholarship who agreed to serve on a commission to hear Leon Trotsky, 
in his Mexican exile, present evidence on his own behalf countering the 
charges made against him in Moscow. Other leading intellectual figures 
who were invited preferred to stand aside rather than get involved in a 
proceeding that might force them to criticize the Soviet Union. Dewey 
was ridiculed and reviled on all sides and urged to change his mind, but 
he remained steadfast in what Feuer called one of the bravest deeds ever 
done by an American intellectual. 


One can, Feuer said, see the resistance of American intellectuals to 
facing up to the facts about the Soviet Union in more contemporary 
times. He cited, as an example, Herbert Marcuse, the great guru of the 
students of the 1960s and a much-quoted commentator on the theme of 
alienation in American society. Later, Marcuse was revealed to have 
been intimately associated with a major Soviet espionage ring in the 
United States, the Soblen brothers’ ring, which had operated in Wash- 
ington in the late 1940s. Marcuse had not delivered the information the 
ring gathered, but he was, in his own words, the ring’s “intellectual 
mentor”; he boosted the morale of those whe joined. On the eve of 
exposure, Marcuse confessed his participation to President Sacher of 
Brandeis University (where Marcuse was then employed), who subse- 
quently related it in his autobiography. One would have thought, Feuer 
said, that these facts would have concerned the intellectuals—that 
Marcuse, the great guru of the student movement, turned out to have 
been this kind of agent, that these had been his beliefs and attitudes 
toward the Soviet Union, which he had never discussed or criticized 
later. But the issue was completely passed over. After giving several 
other examples, Feuer concluded by saying the intellectual/academic 
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community is highly vulnerable and wants to be disinformed—not 
because of meanness, not because of badness, but because of goodness 
and the belief that they can will the Garden of Eden into being. 


Speaking next, Maurice Tugwell said that one of the things that 
struck him was the heavy element of deception in all Soviet propaganda. 
The usual distinction between conventional propaganda and deception 
begins to lose its relevance. This is because Soviet propagandists know 
that what the Soviet Union has to sell—“‘collectivization to peasants . . . 
inexorable conflict to pacifists . . . ideological conformity to intellectuals 
... and so on—is not marketable in its ordinary form. 


He thought there were three components in what Soviet propagan- 
da is trying to sell through deception: 


¢ Ideology. The ideological belief that scientific socialism represents 
the future is the most important idea in the Soviets’ external 
propaganda. The desired psychological outcome in the West is 
pessimism. 


Ordinary Persuasion. This technique is used to show that the 
Soviet Union stands for three major goals—peace, liberation, and 
development—and the West for their opposites—war, imperial- 
ism, and exploitation. The desired psychological outcomes in the 
West are, in terms of peace and war, fear and guilt; in terms of lib- 
eration and imperialism, guilt and the persistence of the Vietnam 
syndrome; in terms of development and exploitation, once again 
guilt. 


Compulsion. This element is fundamental to the effectiveness of a 
propaganda campaign that increasingly depends on putting the 
target audience into a state of deliberate self-deception; frightened 
people will not face unpalatable facts. Soviet propaganda shows 
Soviet power as good because it serves a positive purpose, the 
defense of socialism; also, Soviet involvement in Third World 
conflicts is good because it is essential to the cause of national 
liberation. Western defense measures, however, are represented 
as unjustified, warlike preparations and the West’s role in the 
Third World as interventionist and oppressive. The Soviets also 
say openly that force is not bad, if used by the right side. 
Deception, both concealment and misrepresentation, aims at 
intellectual domination—at putting the West in a state of igno- 
rance about Soviet activities and intentions that is linked to a 
sense of looming power. The desired psychological outcome is to 
displace faith in self-defense with faith in appeasement. 


What the Soviets want to achieve from the several psychological 
outcomes he described, Tugwell thought, is a “graduated submission.” 
He is not a pessimist and does not think they will be able to accomplish 
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this; still, if we pay no attention, there is a danger that they will. There 
have been some troubling agevelopments. During their recent peace 
offensive in Europe, the Soviets did not achieve their goal of stopping 
deployment of new US intermediate-range weapons. They may, in fact, 
have motivated some voies for ihe conservative victors in national 
elections in Britain, West Germany. and the United States. There is, 
however, hard-core, polarized public opimon favoring peace, according 
to the Soviet definition of it, embedded in many NATO nations, 
particularly in Europe. What is more, it has been said that every social 
democratic party in Europe, with the exception of the French, is now to 
some extent committed to nuclear pacifism. One has only to consider 
the possibility of one of these parties coming to power in either the FRG 
or the UK and doing what it has threatened to do to wonder about the 
future of NATO. And in the West European public at large, according to 
a poll taken by the Atlantic Council about two years ago, the number of 
people who believe that additional defense is not in the interest of 
security is alarming. In the minds of these people, defense probably is 
equated to the possibility of nuclear war, then to the destruction of 
mankind and their own deaths—therefore, look for an alternative, 
which must be something like arms control, negotiations, appeasement. 


These ideas and perceptions now have an organizational base 
within the social democratic parties, and also in the Communist parties 
and the peace movements themselves. There is a danger in all this. It is 
impossible to sustain fear over the long term, so these attitudes may 
wane. But the emotions remain, beneath the surface. A fierce crisis, 
well-managed, could result in demonstrations and some falling away 
from NATO. Tugwell concluded that for NATO, and therefore for the 
United States, the major problem in psychological operations over the 
next year or two, while the new Soviet leadership is settling in, is to find 
a means of connecting the threat of war to the aggressor, and not to the 
defender. 


Paul Seabury began his remarks with a quotation, apt for the 
subject of disinformation: “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” To this he added the corollary, “It also helps to know 
the lies.” He thought of this quote as he was considering the fact that the 
war of ideas has not gone well for the West, for many reasons. 


A case in point is the intellectual transformation that has occurred 
in the United Nations in the 40 years since its organization under 
American auspices. No longer is the UN considered a pawn of the 
United States. Now, with the growth of the UN’s membership, the 
United States is routinely in the minority on fundamental issues, and 
often in a minority of two or three members. Seabury wondered what 
role the Soviet Union might have played in bringing about this 
transformation. His impression was that the Soviets have been very 
busy there over the past few years. Certainly many of the items of 
business raised in the UN correspond to Soviet ideology. 
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He noted that the UN is one of the places where the Soviet Union 
has used proxies in a “socialist division of labor.” Similar interconnec- 
tions are to be found in the Middle East, North Africa, Central America, 
and so on. This process of the Soviet division of labor was one of the 
principal challenges for the West in the future. 


Seabury concluded that, in the war of ideas, we need to pay greater 
attention to developing the connections among events and tendencies. 
In short, we need a holistic perception of what we are up against, to rec- 
ognize how developments in one place are part of larger tendencies that 
greatly affect our national security. 


Next, Cyril Black developed the point that the impact of Soviet 
propaganda depends to a degree on the situation it is being played 
into—what he calls “‘the context of issues.”” Some issues are, obviously, 
easy for the Soviet Union to work on: for example, the Great Depres- 
sion and the Vietnam War. For some, though not a great many, among 
the developing countries, where there is puzzlement about what course 
to follow, the Soviet Union seems like a positive force or at least an ac- 
ceptable alternative. But there are not many of these easy issues 
available to the Soviets and none to speak of in this country at the 
moment. There are also “‘intermediate” issues, cases where the Soviets 
do not have a sure thing but do have a chance of doing something. The 
debate over the deployment of Pershing II and cruise missiles in Europe 
was one of those. Although they lost that, the issue is not necessarily 
dead, and they may have an opportunity to return to it with greater 
success. The Strategic Defense Initiative in this country is another 
example, an issue over which there 1s real debate, not one that the 
Soviets created but one they can try to take advantage of. And then 
there are difficult issues (Afghanistan) and difficult audiences (the 
Poles) with which Soviet propaganda can do very little. Indeed, for 
many people in the United States, Soviet propaganda sets up a backlash, 
because they feel that whatever the Soviets favor must be wrong. 


Black noted in conclusion that the fear of war is an easy target, and 
if we can change the fear of war to hope for peace, the Soviets would 
have more difficulty conducting propaganda. As for reducing the 
receptivity of audiences, most of the American public does not have a 
high opinion of the Soviet Union. But more can be done to educate 
Americans—not in the formal, academic sense alone—about the Soviet 
Union. 


Comments From the Floor 


Several participants commented on increasing public awareness of 
the Soviet Union and its propaganda and disinformation activities. 
They agreed that the media must be included in the process of learning 
and informing, to make it more difficult for the Soviets to launch, 
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develop, and orchestrate propaganda and disinformation. If they want 
to influence public opinion in any country, they have to go through a 
messenger; that means they have to deceive the media. In most cases, 
the media unwittingly acquiesce in their own deception, becoming an 
unwilling messenger in this game. The media should know more about 
the elementary techniques of deception, disinformation, and propagan- 
da. The State Department and the US Information Agency have already 
started to make information available to the media, mainly about 
forgeries. But there are many other cases and a lot of evidence that 
should be made available to the media and the American public. 


Other participants recalled what had been said in previous sessions 
about the large, consistent, and heavily financed campaign the Soviets 
have under way to influence the Western churches. They have been 
successful, one expert said, in their attempts to persuade Western 
churches that churches of all religions in the Soviet Union are free to 
practice their beliefs and are free from state interference, and to induce 
Western churches to align themselves with Soviet churches in opposing 
many aspects of Western military and arms control policies. Many 
churchmen in the West are ignorant of the condition and role of the 
Soviet churches, a particularly shameful ignorance considering that we 
have enormous documentation to counter Soviet propaganda on the 
status of Soviet churches. Keston College in England is a prime 
repository of these materials. Moreover, a large number of recent 
emigres from the Soviet Union, from all the major religions, would 
probably be willing to talk about their experiences to Western church 


groups. 


The consensus was that, in sum, we must shift the battle from 
territory chosen by the Soviets to territory we have chosen. We in the 
West must avoid defensiveness. Having reached a clear understanding 
of the problem of Soviet Bloc propaganda and disinformation, we 
should avoid engaging in the battle on the high level of abstraction and 
generalization. Rather, in making our recommendations, we should 
decide on practical responses and counter disinformation with informa- 
tion—not to defend ourselves, but to put the Soviet Union on the 
defensive. With this clarion call, the conference ended. 
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Appendix A 
Papers Presented at the Conference 





Editor’s Preface 


In preparing the following articles for publication, the editor has 
retained each author’s style, both in manner of expression and in the 
mechanics of spellings and transliterations of Russian words, footnotes, 
and endnotes. Footnotes appear after each paper. 
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Updating The Operational Code of the Politburo 
George W. Breslauer 


Nathan Leites’ monumental work, A Study of Bolshevism, appeared 
in 1953, though much of it had been summarized earlier in a shorter 
work, The Operational Code of the Politburo.’ In these volumes, Leites 
sought to identify the Bolshevik worldview—its normative commit- 
ments, philosophical assumptions, and analytical belhefs about how the 
world works, and tactical prescriptions for realizing goals. Leites had 
read all the published writings of Lenin and Stalin, which provided 
much of the evidentiary base for his study. By focusing principally on 
themes that were common to these men, and that did not disappear over 
time, Leites sought to specify the core of the Bolshevik character. He 
conceded that other members of the Party leadership might not have 
shared the Bolshevik perspective he described, that Stalin's worldview 
was an extremist version of Lenin’s, and that the link between world- 
view and policy choices was far from self-evident. However, as a 
backdrop to policy choice, he argued forcefully that familiarity with the 
core of the Leninist-Stalinist worldview was necessary to understanding 
their predispositions to act, and that it provided an important baseiine 
against which to measure changes in the future orientations of the 
Soviet leadership. 


It is much too soon to tell whether the post-Stalin generation of 
Soviet leaders (Gorbachev, Ligachev, Aliyev, and others) shares the 
perspectives of its elders. However, a voluminous literature has ap- 
peared which documents the evolution of Sovict leaders’ perspectives in 
light of their experiences since Stalin. This paper will tap that growing 
literature, focusing on Soviet thinking about foreign, not domestic, 
affairs. Which eicments of the original operational code remain valid? 
Which have changed” In what way? * 


Leites Summarized 


Summarizing A Study of Bolshevism is more than a challenge; it is 
an impossibility. The volume is disciplined only in categorizing the 
basic components of the worldview through chapter titles and section 
headings. It is undisciplined in several ways: |) it 1s unself-conscious in 
skipping back and forth among normative, analytic, and prescriptive 
dimensions of the worldview, and 2) it introduces, in unsystematic 
fashion, a wide variety of cultural and psychological explanations for 
Bolshevik adherence to features of the worldview, cramming the pages 
with miscellaneous quotations from Russian literature. Al! of which 
makes the study so multidimensional and unsystematic in drawing 
evidence that one’s inability to summarize the entire volume ts the least 
of the problems. 











Fortunately, an introduction and a long prologue, “The Politburo 
and the West,” provide a useful summary of those themes which Leites 
considered central to the volume.’ I will use that chapter as my guide in 
reconstructing Leites’ thesis. 

According to Leites, the Bolshevik worldview is shaped by a 
fundamental normative commitment to total victory over the capitalist 
enemy, to be achieved by inexorable, long-term expansion of the power 
of the CPSU on the world scene. The optimism required to sustain 
belief in the realizability of this goal is provided by belief in the Party's 
“unique foresight [which] enables it to ‘utilize’ the opportunities pre- 
sented by a historical process going, in this century, from ‘capitalism’ to 
‘communism.’ * Optimism is also sustained by a belief that this 
historical process, while subject to temporary reverses, is ultimately 
inexorable. The desirable outcome (total victory) is historically inevita- 
ble at some time in the future, even though precise specification of how 
far in the future is impossible. But optimism is not based solely on 
analytical premises—belief in the Party's foresight; belief in the progres- 
sive nature of the current epoch; belief in the inevitability of ultimate 
victory, assuming the Party seizes objectively present opportunities to 
make advances. It is also based on a normative premise—that the 
Party's use of its resources to accelerate this historical process at 
acceptable risk is obligatory. it constitutes the Party's historical 
responsibility. 


The commitment to total victory, however, 1s conditioned, not only 
by optimism, but by pessimism as well. Indeed, Leites proposes that 
pessimism may even outweigh optimism as a driving force behind the 
urge for total victory. Basically, Bolsheviks see themselves engaged in a 
zero-sum fight to the death with the capitalist enemy. Enemies “strive 
not merely to contain the Party or to roll it back, but rather to annihilate 
it... the hostile aims of enemies are unlimited.” * Given this image of 
the enemies’ intentions, the only alternative to total victory over the 
enemy is annihilation by the enemy. Thus, a constant tension exists in 
the Bolshevik mind-set between the optimistic belief in “ultimate,” 
“inevitable” victory and the pessimistic fear of imminent annihilation 
by a powerful enemy possessing total, unremitting hostility toward the 
Bolsheviks and the Soviet Union. 


This image of the dynamic relationship between capitalism and 
socialism in turn means that Bolshevik leaders can barely relate to 
notions such as “international stabilization” or “settlement” in any- 
thing but a tactical, short-run way. History, in their eyes, simply does 
not work that way, whatever the short-term indicators of mellowing, 
relaxation, and compromise. As Leites puts it, “all intermediary posi- 
tions between total victory and total defeat are unstable . . . the question 
of who (will destroy) whom is at all times the only realistic question in 
the relations between the Party and the rest of the world.” * Since the 
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only alternative to capitalist encirclement is socialist encirclement, 
“high tension is the normal state of politics [and] a general agreement to 
live and let live . . . is inconceivable.” ’ 


In this zero-sum conflict, the enemy is defined not simply as 
capitalism but, potentially at least, as any state or movement that is not 
controlled directly by the CPSU. For the Bolshevik worldview sees the 
international system as dominated by two camps—socialism and capi- 
talism—that are in turn dominated by the biggest centers of power 
within each camp. The smaller states do not exercise real sovereignty; 
their actions and orientations are controlled by the camp leader. What's 
more, there are no real, lasting neutrals in the international system. Any 
state, movement, or group seeking autonomy will come to be controlled 
by the enemy “unless it is brought under complete Party control.” * 


This zero-sum struggle imposes a normative responsibility on the 
Party leadership to pursue policies in ways that will advance the cause 
of total victory and annihilation-avoidance. Toward this end, the 
tactical prescriptions incorporated into the code provide rules of thumb 
for conducting the struggle. Some of those prescriptions are guidance for 
preparing and prosecuting an offensive: 


¢ Seize any opportunity for advance that is “objectively present” in 
a situation. 


¢ Engage in careful, sober calculation before advancing. 
¢ Push to the limit. 
¢ Pursue and destroy the beaten enemy. 


Others are guides to avoiding, halting, or reversing the offensive, or to 
dealing with situations in which the Party does not hold the initiative: 


¢ Resist from the start. 

¢ Do not yield to provocation. 
¢ Avoid adventures. 

* Know when to stop. 

¢ Retreat before superior force. 


Underlying this set of tactical prescriptions, which, in and of 
themselves, read like good military tactics, are distinctive features of the 
Bolshevik worldview—philosophical assumptions, analyiical beliefs, 
and normative commitments. The injunction to “resist from the start,” 
for example, is based on the premise that hostile events that are not 
neutralized will inevitably create a snowball effect—that losses will 
cumulate. The injunction to “push to the limit” is based upon a theory 
of knowledge that posits that the limits of potential gain can never be 
known in advance. The Party’s unique historical insight allows it to 
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fathom that an opportunity has arisen to make gains “objectively 
possible.” Beyond that, however, only the process of struggle itself will 
reveal the scope of actually attainable gains. In like manner, the 
injunction to pursue and destroy the beaten enemy is based on the deep 
fear that annihilation by a suddenly resurgent enemy is an ever present 
threat to the CPSU. 


Other rules of thumb are equally informed by the Bolshevik mind- 
set. By yielding to provocation, Bolsheviks run the risk of allowing the 
enemy to control them by scheduling and predetermining their behav- 
ior. Such control is considered but the first step toward annihilation. 
Similarly, the command tc avoid adventures places a premium on 
caution to avoid a showdown in a strategically disadvantageous context. 
This caution is made tolerable by the Bolshevik premise that time is on 
the side of socialism in the global struggle. Since the 20th century 1s 
defined as the era of the final crisis of capitalism, prudence in foreign 
policy is dictated by the realization that there is no need to force change 
or to attempt excessively to accelerate historical processes. Indeed, the 
period during which the Party exercises greatest caution—that period 
when the global correlation of forces is temporarily working to its 
disadvantage—can and must be treated as a breathing spell, during 
which the Party builds up its capacity for the next advance. 


Knowing when to stop may be good military tactics, but it is 
reinforced in the case of Bolshevism by a view of history that does not 
expect immediate, far-reaching cumulation of gains: “As Bolsheviks 
regard recurrent setbacks as inevitable and stress the slow maturation of 
major historical changes, they do not expect quick successes.” ° Rather, 
the assumption is that history proceeds in ebbs and flows, right up until 
the final flow that will usher in the total victory of Communism. 


The same perspective also informs the injunction to retreat before 
superior force. Since maintenance of Party power 1s the highest value, 
and, since refusing to yield before clearly superior force risks annihila- 
tion, Bolsheviks take heart in the assumption that a strategic retreat will 
eventually be reversed by the flow of history: “The point of retreating is 
to secure time and facilities for preparing a counteroffensive.” '° On the 
other hand, one must not retreat prematurely, or out of fear of a possibly 
unfavorable “relation of forces.... Every point must be contested as 
long and as intensely as possible.” '' This last point 1s based upon both 
normative and analytical premises: one’s historical responsibility not to 
abandon a fight that might yet be won; the belief that the full potential 
for gain is only revealed through struggle; and the fear that failure to put 
up a determined defense could embolden the enemy and result in 
cumulative setbacks that risk annihilation. 


Thus, Leites’ work deals with four distinct levels of belief: the 
normative, philosophical, analytical, and tactical.'? However, in seeking 
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to update Leites, I will deal only with those issues on which evidence 
can be brought to bear. I assume that Bolshevik normative commit- 
ments and philosophical assumptions about the “ultimate” course of 
history have not been discarded, though I allow the possibility of 
erosion of the credibility of some assumptions. Principally, I will focus 
on tactical prescriptions and analytical beliefs, using as my base of 
evidence the extensive secondary literature that has appeared in the 
West in recent years. 


Updating Leites—Tactical Prescriptions 


Several studies of Soviet behavior in crisis situations since Stalin 
have reached the conclusion that Bolshevik tactical prescriptions for 
dealing with high-risk situations remained operative in the post-Stalin 
era as well. In his book-length comparison of the Berlin crises of 1948 
and 1961, Hannes Adomeit'’ found clear support for continuity in 
adherence to the following rules of thumb: 


¢« “Do not embark on forward operations against an opponent that 
are not carefully calculated in advance, and move forward only 
after careful preparation.” 


¢ “Carefully prepare the ground psychologically, make every at- 
tempt to demoralize the adversary, and soften his potential 
resistance by an alternation of severe pressure and holding out the 


prospect of compromise.” 


¢ “Push to the limit, engage in pursuit of an opponent who begins 
to retreat or make concessions, but know when to stop... . resist 
from the start any encroachment by the opponent, no matter how 
slight it appears to be, but don't yield to enemy provocations and 
retreat before superior force.” 


« “Avoid the direct use of military force and use proxies whenever 
possible.” 


¢ “Before engaging in forward operations carefully construct a 
fallback position so as to meet unexpectedly high resistance by the 
adversary.” 


¢ “Do not settle for a single probability estimate of unwanted risks 
that may develop in the future, but engage in sequential analysis.” 


¢ “Never lose sight of the political objectives to be achieved, and in 
pursuing them do not let yourself be diverted by false notions of 
bourgeois morality. .. . Resist false bourgeois notions of pride and 
prestige.” 


All of these tactical prescriptions—most of which come directly 
from Leites, one of which (the sixth) comes from Alexander George,'* 
and two of which (the second and fourth) were suggested by Adomeit 
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himself—were found to be operative and, apparently, determinative of 
behavior in both the 1948 and 1961 crises. But Adomeit goes one step 
further, briefly surveying the Western literature on other crises (in the 
Middle East, Czechoslovakia, Cuba, and Afghanistan) for evidence of 
continuity or change in the tactical prescriptions of the operational 
code. With the conspicuous exception of the Cuban Missile Crisis, 
Adomeit finds general support for the continuity thesis—though with 
variations among the crises that were determined by whether Soviet 
risk-taking behavior was initiatory or reactive, and by whether or not 
Soviet behavior was an effort to crush revolution in a neighboring 
socialist state (in which case Soviet forces, not proxies, were used en 
masse). 


Adomeit defines the Cuban Missile Crisis as a major exception to 
the rule(s), yet he did not himself conduct a very searching analysis of 
that crisis. In contrast, Alexander George looked at the crisis in greater 
detail, concluding that one could make a plausible case for regarding 
Khrushchev’s behavior as consistent with the relevant tactical prescrip- 
tions of the operational code.'* George concluded that Khrushchev 
thought himself faithful to the injunction to control risks without having 
to capitulate, but that the Soviet leader seriously miscalculated his 
opponent's probable reaction. The larger point is that a Soviet leader's 
adherence to the code’s tactical prescriptions, especially given their 
prescriptive ambiguity, does not guarantee against miscalculation. 


Thus far, we have been discussing tactical prescriptions in the 
context of crisis behavior. Yet, one could also examine their applicabil- 
ity to Soviet negotiating behavior in such realms as arms control and 
trade. While not written with Leites’ operational code in mind, a 
number of in-depth studies of Soviet negotiating behavior since Stalin 
have painted a rather consistent portrait of the thrust of that behavior. 
The Soviets are portrayed as generally being serious, but extraordinarily 
tough, negotiators, who give up nothing without a quid pro quo, who try 
to get their “opponent” to reveal his cards first, who try to wear down 
the will-to-resist of the negotiating partner, but who ultimately seek to 
strike a deal. These tactics were common to the negotiation of the 
Partial Test Ban Treaty, SALT I, SALT II, the Soviet-American Trade 
Agreement, the 1975 Grain Deal, and the Helsinki Accords. Most of 
Adomeit’s proposed tactical prescriptions, with suitable adjustments for 
noncrisis negotiations, were observable in these arenas.'* Whether they 
represent points of continuity or discontinuity with Stalin's noncrisis 
negotiating behavior, however, is a separate issue that I will not address 
here. 


In addition to crisis behavior and noncrisis negotiations, one could 
examine tactical prescriptions more broadly as generalized injunctions 
for how to prosecute the ongoing struggle with the West. (At this level, 
one might choose to refer to them as “strategic prescriptions.”’) Indeed, 
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several scholars—Harry Gelman and Adam Ulam, in particular— 
interpret the ebb and flow of Soviet competitive behavior in recent 
decades as reflective of both a normative commitment to “struggle” and 
a tactical commitment to constant probing of enemy vulnerabilities, 
pushing forward when easy wins appear likely and when opportunities 
to control risks emerge, but stopping when the resolve, power, and risk- 
acceptance of the adversary heighten.'’ 


The Ulam-Gelman thesis, in its broadest outlines, would appear to 
be supported by periodization of Soviet competitive behavior during 
the past 35 »ears. During Stalin’s last years, the Soviet focus was largely 
regional or <ontinental, with relatively little attention or resources 
devoted to competition in distant areas. After Stalin’s death, and 
apparently at the instigation of Khrushchev (over the apparent opposi- 
tion of Malenkov and Molotov), the Soviets turned “outward” toward 
more vigorous, albeit usually cautious, global competition. This phase 
lasted from about 1955 through 1962. Thereafter, Khrushchev appears 
to have sponsored a contraction of Soviet global commitments and a 
concentration on higher priority goals. When Khrushchev fell from 
power, Soviet leaders did not up the competitive ante very much. They 
continued to concentrate primarily on superpower bilateral relations, 
Europe, China, relations with contiguous states, and a military buildup 
geared toward creating the military capacity ior eventually competing 
globally—this time with muscle to back up rhetoric. 


The onset of detente after 1969 did not reduce the Soviet commit- 
ment to compete globally for influence and allies. Indeed, public and 
repeated reaffirmation of that commitment was part and parcel of the 
Soviet definition of detente. And, from the Soviet standpoint, one of the 
many virtues of detente (and of the presumed shift toward a favorable 
“correlation of forces” on which detente was based) was that it made 
global competition safer, in line with the standard preference for 
caution and risk-control in pursuit of goals. Even during the early years 
of detente, the Soviets invested heavily in competitive globalism. What 
happened in the mid-1970s was a major change in the structure of 
opportunities, constraints, and incentives for competitive gains. Col- 
lapse of the Portuguese Empire and the fall of Haile Selassie coincided 
in time with the paralysis of executive authority in the United States, 
diminution of the Soviet economic gains to be had from detente, 
Chinese competitive assertiveness in the Third World, and lack of US 
interest in superpower collaboration in the Third World. The result was 
a series of Soviet actions—in Angola and Ethiopia, in particular—that 
upped the competitive ante in the global competition and represented 
more assertive Soviet behavior—which, however, was still consistent 
with the tactical prescriptions of the operational code. 


Since the invasion of Afghanistan, Soviet behavior in the global 
competitive arena has been marked by considerable restraint. It appears 
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that, for a variety of possible reasons, the Soviets have turned inward, 
concentrating on higher priority goals and avoiding provoking the 
Reagan administration. 


What is striking about the chronicle just presented is its ebb and 
flow quality: 


Late Stalinism Retrenchment '* 
1955 - 1962 Globalism 

1963 - 1968/69 Retrenchment 
1969 - 1979 Globalism 

1980 - 1985 Retrenchment 


It is also noteworthy that Soviet retrenchments all coincide with periods 
of vigorous US military recssertion in the world, whether in Korea, 
Vietnam, or under Reagan. And Soviet global reassertion during 1969- 
1979 coincided with a period of US retrenchment and retreat, while the 
globalism of 1955-1960 (though not 1961-62) coincided with a period of 
reduced global engagement in US foreign policy. It is tempting to 
conclude that the Bolshevik mind-set is at work here, if only at a very 
general level of abstraction: expand more vigorously when the opportu- 
nity structure changes in your favor, retrench when the opportunity 
structure changes to your disadvantage. 


One feature of Soviet competitive behavior that has been rather 
constant has been its cautious quality. Even when the Soviets have 
upped the competitive ante, they have done so in situations that were 
not likely to elicit a sharp escalatory US response, that is, when the risk 
was controllable and Soviet effort to advance could be cut short when 
perceptions of risks mounted. They have displayed a sober, calculating 
(rather than impetuous) approach to deciding whether, where, and how 
much to commit themselves. They have typically tried to avoid situa- 
tions of dichotomous choice, in which they would be forced to choose 
between sharp escalation and capitulation/humiliation. And they have 
usually combined competitive assertiveness with collaborative offerings 
in order to soften the resistance of the adversary, reduce the risk of US 
overreaction, and provide an alternative channel for resolution of the 
conflict short of escalation. In sum, Soviet competitive globalism (not 
just crisis and negotiating behavior) has tended to be faithful both to the 
injunction to “push to the limit” after “sober calculation” and to “avoid 
adventures” and “know when to stop.” '* Since these conflicting imper- 
atives are tied to calculation of the opportunity structure in the 
international environment, it should come as no surprise that, over 35 
years, Soviet competitive behavior has come in ebbs and flows. 


This continuity in Soviet adherence to Bolshevik tactical prescrip- 
tions is not a fotal continuity, however. A couple of injunctions, one 
offensive and one defensive, do not appear to characterize Soviet global 
competition during the post-Stalin era. (I will leave to others the task of 
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determining whether they ever characterized actual Soviet behavior 
under Lenin and Stalin.) Precisely because Soviet competitiveness has 
been cautious, it has not shown a tendency to “pursue and destroy the 
beaten enemy”—not in Angola, Ethiopia/Somalia, the Ussuri, or else- 
where. To be sure, there is a fine line between “pushing to the limit” 
and “pursuing and destroying the beaten enemy.” But that line is 
substantial. And it is also true that other tactical injunctions (for 
example, “know when to stop”) can qualify and delimit the thrust of a 
continued belief in the desirability of pursuing and destroying an 
enemy. Yet, the issue is not one of desirability, but of operational 
utility. One of the ways in which Soviet leaders have sought to control 
risks in the nuclear age has been to avoid pushing their luck too far. And 
one of the ways in which they have sought to control costs has been to 
avoid pursuit of maximal goals in favor of long-term holding actions, on 
the assumption that time is on their side. 


It is also difficult to find a pattern of Soviet “retreat before superior 
force” in its global competitiveness. True, the operationalization of this 
injunction manifests itself more clearly in crisis situations. In the ebbs 
and flows of global competition, however, the general “ebbings” we 
have seen at points in post-Stalin history have not been marked so much 
by retreat as by retrenchment and consolidation of gains. 


Demonstrating considerable continuity in many Soviet tactical 
prescriptions does not necessarily prove continuity in the analytical 
beliefs that reinforced and justified these tactics in the Bolshevik 
operational code. This is a crucial point to bear in mind. It is all too easy 
to take for granted that the original causes of a set of tactics are still the 
causes, once one has shown that the tactics are still adhered to. In fact, 
there are at least two alternative possible sources of causation. One 
would be that the tactics proved useful in given situations (for example, 
crisis behavior, negotiating strategy) but not others (for example, global 
competition’s effect on superpower detente), and that the tactics contin- 
ued to be used selectively despite the erosion of credibility of some of 
the analytical beliefs that originally justified them. A second possibility 
would be that the process of global competition locked Soviet leaders 
into a dynamic interaction with their adversaries in which many options 
were foreclosed or predetermined by reactions to initial Soviet chal- 
lenges. In this case, the international system has a structuring effect that 
injects ebbs and flows, as well as caution, into the behavior of both 
superpowers, regardless of ideological heritage.”° Belief in traditional 
Bolshevik analytical beliefs could erode massively, yet patterns of 
competitive behavior might not change. 


Of course, the point wuuld »e moot if we found little or no change 
in the analytical beliefs of Soviet leaders over time. I have indicated that 
we lack the evidence required to judge whether Soviet leaders’ norma- 
tive commitments and philosophical assumptions about the ultimate 
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course of history remain important influences on Soviet foreign policy 
decision-making. We have seen, however, that all but the most extreme 
tactical prescriptions appear to have endured. Has there been similar 
continuity in the analytical beliefs Soviet leaders entertain about the 
nature of the international order and the nature of the adversary in this, 
the era of capitalism’s “final crisis”? 


Updating Leites—Analytical Beliefs 


One of the first people to update A Study of Bolshevism was Nathan 
Leites himself, in a Rand Corporation study entitled Kremlin Moods.*' 
On the basis of a close reading of Khrushchev’s speeches from 1958 
through 1962, Leites drew the conclusion in this study that some 
changes in the operational code had indeed taken place. Specifically, he 
detected in doctrinal changes the following changes in the image of the 
enemy, the ability to deter the enemy from attack, and the nature of the 
international order: 


¢ “Fears of annihilation may on balance have lessened”; “Soviet 
leaders may become capable of perceiving that their environment 
is not as hostile as they once thought.” 2? 


¢ With the “final and irreversible victory of socialism in the Soviet 
Union,” and the proclaimed end of capitalist encirclement, Party 
leaders are apparently more confident that the enemy has less 
inclination to attack to recoup positions gained by the Party. It is 
not that the enemy would not /ike to annihilate socialism. It is 
simply that, given nuclear weapons and obvious Soviet resolve, 
the enemy is effectively deterred from using war to achieve that 
end. “War,” as Khrushchev proclaimed, “is no longer fatalistical- 
ly inevitable.” 


¢ To be sure, Party leaders remain apprehensive that capitalist 
leaders will do something irrational and start a war that is not in 
their interest. But the probability that this will occur has fallen 
precipitously, both because of nuclear deterrence and, ironically, 
because of the apparent greater stability of capitalism. Both the 
expectation of a collapse of capitalism and the prediction of intra- 
imperialist wars as the crisis deepened had all but disappeared 
from the analytical beliefs of Soviet leaders. As a result, there is 
less expectation that capitalism, now more stabilized, will commit 
nuclear suicic > out of desperation. 


¢ In a related vein, the greater stability of capitalism is buttressed 
by a more pluralistic policy-making process under “‘state-monop- 
oly capitalism” than was previously thought to be the case. A less 
monolithic image of the enemy in turn supports a less diabolical 
image of the enemy’s intentions, and a less predetermined view of 
his likely actions 
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e Soviet leaders also feel more secure about their internal situa- 
tion—the legitimacy and stability of their regime. This confi- 
dence, coupled with the aforementioned greater confidence in the 
ability to deter enemy attack, makes Soviet leaders less concerned 
about survival issues—for both internal and external reasons. 


e Nuclear weapons have also created a reality in which the Soviets 
are deterred from using war as the means of achieving victory 
over capitalism. The reality of the nuclear age may have sobered 
the enemy, but it has also made the international environment 
more dangerous in the event of miscalculation. This conscious- 
ness of the monumental cost of excessive risk-taking, coupled 
with the greater security afforded by confidence that capitalism is 
deterred as well, may have moderated Soviet objectives. ““Hege- 
mony over the world may not be felt any more as quite so 
essential to bare survival. ... Moderating to some extent their 
objectives, they may have come to view less harsh means as 
adequate [and perceive] that their environment . . . can be manip- 
ulated with less extreme devices.” 7? 


¢ The greater sense of security and mutual deterrence are reinforced 
by a slight modification of Soviet fears that setbacks might 
become cumulative and that anticipatory filling of all vacuums is 
therefore obligatory. “Bolshevik leaders may have increased their 
capacity for perceiving that a small undesirable object will not 
always grow to enormous size if left to itself.” 24 They “feel less 
constrained to push forward into any possibly accessible space 
without regard for delayed and indirect consequences.” 25 Indeed, 
“the Bolshevik requirement of flexibility is stressed even more 
than in the preceding era.”’ 7° 


All these changes must be understood in the context of both an 
intensified commitment to globalism in Soviet foreign policy after 
Stalin and a newfound determination to employ superpower collabora- 
tion as a means of striking deals that would defuse conflicts that had 
high confrontation potential. Soviet foreign policy during the Khru- 
shchev era substituted “‘collaborative competition” for the “confronta- 
tional continentalism” of the late Stalin era.?” Absorbing some of the 
lessons of nuclear weapons for the conduct of international relations, it 
sought a formula for safe global competition. The basic normative 
commitments and philosophical assumptions about history may well 
have remained essentially unaltered. What underwent a partial modifi- 
cation were the analytical beliefs about the nature of the enemy, the 
threat of annihilation, and the prospect for setbacks to cumulate. 


Leites’ study, Kremlin Moods, ended with 1962, but William 
Zimmerman’s more systematic study (encompassing a broader data set 
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than Kremlin Moods and examining Soviet materials through Novem- 
ber 1967), provided evidence of still further mellowing thereafter.?* The 
detente of 1963-1964 was based upon a still less malign image of the en- 
emy and of its ability or inclination to incur high risks to create an 
antisocialist bandwagon. Indeed, Zimmerman notes that Khrushchev 
would be accused of “prettifying imperialism.” 79 


Although a backlash against such “prettification” set in after 
Khrushchev’s overthrow, and especially after Americanization of the 
war in Vietnam, Zimmerman’s study does not suggest a reversion to 
Stalinist analytical beliefs. Rather, it suggests acceptance of many of the 
revisions in Soviet doctrine on international relations introduced in the 
1950s, reaffirmation of the epochal commitment to combining global 
competition with superpower collaboration, recognition of neutralism 
as a given in the contemporary international system, recognition of the 
enduring quality of that international system, and confidence that the 
enemy would not dare to attack the USSR by a frontal military assault. 


As with Khrushchev, so with the early Brezhnev regime, there were 
many points of continuity with traditional Bolshevik commitments, 
assumptions, and tactics. The worldview remained basically optimistic 
in long-range outlook and “two camps” or “two blocs” in its analysis. 
The relationship between the camps was viewed as an open-ended 
struggle or competition for loyalties, influence, and, ideally, control. 
The historical responsibility of the Soviet Union to assist the course of 
history in shifting, or nudging, the correlation of forces in the direction 
of socialism remained in force. 


Where Khrushchev’s successors departed most strikingly from 
Khrushchev was in their combined strategic and conventional military 
buildups. Khrushchev had assumed that, through bluff, threats, and 
political maneuvering, he could effectively compete with the United 
States even though he lacked strategic parity and the conventional 
military capacity to be an active global power. His global retrenchment 
of 1963-1964 (vis-a-vis Vietnam, Laos, and Germany) did not conform 
to the Bolshevik tactical prescription to use retreats in order to build up 
one’s military capacity as quickly as possible before the next offensive. 
Brezhnev, though with a delay, thought otherwise. Collaborative compe- 
tition from a position of actual, not just perceived, strength became his 
strategy. 


Zimmerman’s claim that the Soviets had become a “normal,” 
competitive great power was based upon his demonstration of the 
erosion of many features of the Stalinist worldview. He demonstrated 
the secular decline in Soviet belief in the imminent transformability of 
the existing international system. But he did not claim that the Soviets 
had become a status quo power. Rather, it is important to bear in mind 
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that a competitive global power “on the make” may lose its revolution- 
ary expectations of overturning and replacing the existing international 
order without necessarily losing its revisionist aspirations and expecta- 
tions. An important change in analytical beliefs had taken place, but not 
a discarding of normative commitments or philosophical assumptions. 
What happened later on, in the mid-1970s, was a resurgence of 
revisionist expectations, leading to a new surge of optimistic globalism 
in Soviet foreign policy. 


The Rise and Decline of Optimism Under Brezhnev 


Many authors have studied Soviet literature published during the 
years of detente (roughly, 1969-75) in order to document the perspec- 
tives and beliefs that informed Soviet policy. One finds in that literature 
a remarkable degree of consensus among authors to the effect that 
Soviet leaders perceived the correlation of forces to be shifting in their 
favor (or, at least, to the disadvantage of imperialism), and that this 
shift provided a highly propitious environment for Soviet pursuit of 
both collaborative and competitive goals. Indeed, the collaborative 
process, while containing goals that Soviet leaders considered important 
in their own right (for example, arms control, trade, and European 
security), was also a means to the end of structuring an international 
environment that would facilitate realization of competitive goals. 


Thus, R. Judson Mitchell, in his book /deology of a Superpower 
finds corroboration of this theme in party literature and in leaders’ 
speeches of the early and mid-1970s.*° Mark Katz found corroboration 
in his examination of Soviet military literature, as reported in his book 
The Third World in Soviet Military Thought.*' Elizabeth Valkenier used 
a somewhat different periodization in her book on the Third World 
perspectives of Soviet academic specialists, economists in particular: 
The Soviet Union and The Third World: An Economic Bind.*? Valkenier 
found that, during 1965-74, despite a more pragmatic approach than 
that employed by Khrushchev in the calculation of advantage from 
foreign aid policies, Soviet leaders continued to treat the international 
economic order in bifurcated terms, which resulted, when conditions 
changed (the OPEC embargo and its economic repercussions, in partic- 
ular), in a surge of optimism about the realization of competitive goals 
by the anti-imperialist camp in the period, 1974-76. Other studies—by 
Blacker, Levesque, MacFarlane—lend further support to the general 
notion of a surge of Soviet optimism during the detente years.*? 


Were our analysis to end at this point—the mid-1970s—we might 
draw the conclusion advanced by analysts such as R. Judson Mitchell, 
John Lenczowski,** and others. We might conclude that Bolshevik 
ideology is based upon a core, zero-sum antagonism against the Western 
camp that will not be attenuated in any fundamental sense until total 
victory is achieved. In fact, that conclusion exaggerates Soviet optimism 
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of the mid-1970s, confusing a belief in the prospect of imminent 
cumulative gains with an assumption of the likelihood of total victory. 
It is probably t:ue that, reasonably confident that they are secure from 
calculated military assault on the homeland, Soviet leaders may be 
prone to exaggerate opportunities for gain. “Hope springs eternal” may 
be a tendency or predisposition that springs from the philosophical 
assumptions of Bolshevik ideology. For that reason, the extent of 
optimism of the mid-1970s was perhaps unwarranted, yet predictable. 
Less anticipated, however, was the ephemeral quality of that optimism 
and its precipitous decline during the past decade. 


Obviously, the Soviet approach to combining collaboration and 
competitive gain did not work, though this is not the place to examine 
why detente failed.*’ Considerable Western literature has begun to 
appear, however, that documents the recent evolution of Soviet perspec- 
tives on the Third World, on U.S. foreign policy, and on Soviet- 
American competition in the Third World. The evidence clearly points 
to a decline of optimism among Soviet policy-makers and policy- 
influentials about the contemporary course of history. 


Thus, Katz’s study of the military literature revealed an onset of 
sobriety, if not pessimism, about the prospects for enduring gain in the 
Third World competition, both because of a changed appreciation of the 
nature of indigenous trends in the Third World, and because of a changed 
perception of the costs and risks associated with vigorous pursuit of 
competitive advantage by anti-imperialist forces.** Research by Sestano- 
vich, MacFarlane, and Golan into Soviet /eaders’ perspective on the 
Third World reveals an almost identical pattern of evolution.*’ Research 
by Hough, Golan, and MacFarlane into Soviet specialist debates further 
supports the case.** And Valkenier’s study discovered the emergence and 
strengthening of “global interdependence” thinking (as opposed to bifur- 
cated, ‘wo-camp thinking) in Soviet specialists’ writings about the 
international economic order, with reflections in the speeches of top 
Soviet officials and in Soviet foreign economic policy as well.*? 


In sore cases, and to some extent, these changes in perception of 
the immediate situation would not qualify as changes in analytical 
beliefs about the nature of the contemporary era. Yet, some of these 
changes constitute a frontal assault on traditional thought about the 
nature of the international political and economic orders. Some of 
them, for example, call into question traditional assumptions about the 
unilinear character of Third World development; others cast fundamen- 
tal doubt on the very ability to think realistically about world politics in 
bifurcated, two-camp terms. These two changes in analytic beliefs alone 
would scuttle confidence that a sustained, pro-Soviet bandwagon in the 
Third World is likely even beyond the near-term future. Something is 
going on here that transcends and casts doubt on an ebbs-and-flows, 
“two steps forward, one step back,” view of history. 
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I do not expect Soviet leaders, in discouragement, to withdraw from 
the Third World competition; they have too much at stake to abandon 
the “game.” I would bet, however, that the strategies which emerge from 
the current reevaluation will be different from past Soviet strategies and 
will reflect the learning process that has cumulated over the past 20 
years or so. For example, a mood that combines sobriety with determi- 
nation to remain a competitor might result in a policy of selectively 
deepened cormmitment. This would entail selecting those Third World 
commitments to which they give highest priority, and signaling a 
defense guarantee that would guard those regimes against Western 
application of military force to ‘turn back the tide of history.” This 
strategy would probably be accompanied by a heightened Soviet deter- 
mination to deny the United States the opportunity to turn back the 
strategic clock and recreate Western beachheads (for example, in Iran) 
in countries bordering the Soviet Union. At the same time, this mood 
could result in much greater Soviet apprehension about taking on new 
commitments as opportunities arise to achieve marginal competitive 
gains vis-a-vis the United States. In sum, regime sobriety or pessimism 
could result in a heightened willingness to run risks in order to prevent 
major losses, but accompanied by a diminished willingness to run (even 
controllable) risks in order to achieve new gains. 


The Decline of Optimism: Images of the Enemy 


How has the recent retrenchment been reflected in changing Soviet 
views of the enemy? The optimism of the early mid-1970s had ex- 
pressed itself in an analytical belief that the United States was deterred 
from attacking the USSR and was on the defensive in world affairs. 
What has become of that optimism? What image of US foreign policy, 
and the threat it implies, now prevails in Moscow? 


This is a huge topic, to which I could not possibly do justice in one 
section of a paper. One aspect of the topic relates to Soviet threat 
perceptions and the difficult question of ascertaining genuine, as op- 
posed to declarative, Soviet fears. On this matter, some serious litera- 
ture has begun to emerge. Garner, for example, has studied Soviet threat 
perceptions regarding US missile deployments in Europe.” Rivkin has 
examined Soviet fears regarding the Strategic Defense Initiative.*! 
Azrael is currently conducting research on the relative importance to the 
Soviets of internal versus external and short-term versus long-term 
threats.‘? Su has conducted research on the evolution of Soviet fears 
regarding the Sino-American relationship.** And Bialer has engaged in 
continuing interviews in Moscow about the nature of Soviet fears and 
the possible consequences for Soviet policy initiatives of those fears.*4 


The evidence on this issue is inconclusive and contradictory. 
Hence, I will instead retreat to a higher level of abstraction, drawing on 
the excellent research of Franklyn Griffiths to examine, not Soviet fears, 
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but Soviet images (or “analytical beliefs”) of US foreign policy.** There 
is a powerful theoretical rationale for this approach as well. Much 
literature on cognitive psychology and many case studies emphasize the 
crucial importance of the “image of the enemy” in the cognitive 
structure of foreign policy elites. Changes in other beliefs, including 
threat perceptions, are more likely to result from changes in the image 
of the enemy than from changes in any other single belief.** 


Griffiths studied the long-term evolution of tendencies in Soviet 
specialist literature on US foreign policy. He discovered four images in 
the literature, reflective of a debate about the sources of US foreign 
policy and the appropriate Soviet policy for dealing with ii. One image 
was Stalinist, treated US policy as hopelessly antagonistic, and advocat- 
ed a “Fortress Russia” policy. In the post-Stalin era, other images 
pushed Image I largely to the sidelines, as the Soviets launched their 
quest for a strategy of safe collaborative competition in the nuclear age. 
Image II in Griffiths’ scheme called for a two-track policy in which 
assertive, low-risk competition is coupled to collaborative offerings that 
are largely tactical, to prevent US overreaction to Soviet advances. 
Image III also calls for a two-track, collaborative-competitive policy, but 
emphasizes the collaborative at the expense of the competitive, in hopes 
of striking genuine deals that advance the common interest of the 
superpowers in crisis-prevention. Image IV calls for political globalism 
through superpower condominium and reform of the Soviet internal 
political order. 


Under Khrushchev, Image III ultimately came to the fore, and even 
Image IV became highly salient during the period in which Khrushchev 
tried to “prettify imperialism.” But under Brezhnev, and after the 
Vietnam escalation, Image IV became a purely academic concern. The 
action during the Brezhnev era revolved around the struggle between 
Images II and III; in other words, consensus on a two-track policy, and a 
mixed superpower relationship, within which the choice was between 
placing greater or lesser emphasis on the collaborative or the competi- 
tive side. For example, Griffiths found that, during 1966-70, Image II 
“was clearly the order of the day [and] Moscow vigorously supported 
the intention of the North Vietnamese to defeat the United States in 
Indochina, maintained an arms length bilateral relationship with Wash- 
ington while greatly increasing Soviet armed strength and endeavored to 
cultivate America’s European allies in a renewed emphasis on the effort 
to extrude the United States from Western Europe.” *’ During the early 
years of detente, Griffiths found that Images ‘I and III were in a 
position of rough parity in Soviet publications. By 1982, however, this 
had changed once again. A new retrenchment had set in. Image II was 
clearly ascendant over Image III, and echoes of Image I began to be 
heard once again. Yet, this retrenchment was different from the earlier 
one in that confusion reigned about what to do: this time, Image II 
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expansionism “was increasingly muted as a consequence of the Reagan 
administration’s ability to deny Moscow the reduced tension that was 
essential to the pursuit of unilateral gain at acceptable levels of risk and 
cost.” ** Griffiths speculates that, for the Soviets, there are no easy exits 
from the current dilemma; possibly, he notes, a new variant could be 
introduced (“coercive expansionism”), featuring high-risk competitive 
behavior. Or they could move toward the Image I preference for 
“Fortress Russia.” Or they could temporize and wait things out, in 
hopes that Reaganism will be a temporary phenomenon.*® 


Support for a prediction of temporizing and avoidance of drastic or 
desperate changes in fundamental policy orientation can be found in 
Griffiths’ own data, for he did not observe a very strong resurgence of 
Image I thinking in Soviet literature of 1980-82. If the real contenders in 
Soviet debates remain Images II and III, then the post-Stalin approach 
of seeking to combine collaboration and competition may be holding 
firm. 


Of course, Moscow is not of one mind on these matters, as many 
scholars have shown. The debates of 1981-1982 (featuring Ogarkov, 
Ustinov, and Arbatov) demonstrated as much; so did the demotion of 
Ogarkov in September 1984. Different actors must have very different 
ideas about which strategy to adopt for extricating Soviet foreign policy 
from its current misfortunes, and those strategies may well be based on 
different lessons drawn from the experiences of the 1970s. Thus, 
different Soviet leaders’ analytical beliefs may have been revised in 
different ways. And these can have very significant implications for 
Soviet strategies in arms control negotiations, in European policy, in 
Third World policy, and so on. But in this section, we are more 
interested in the relative weights of Images I, II, and III in current 
Soviet images of the United States. 


The “bad news” is that Image I thinking has not disappeared from 
the Politburo. The February 1985 election speech by G.V. Romanov 
reads like a throwback to Molotov’s views of the international oppo- 
nent.*° The “good news,”’ however, is threefold. First, M.S. Gorbachev's 
election speech reads, by implication, like a resounding rejection 0: 
Image I thinking. It is surely a strong endorsement of Image II, if not a 
flirtation with Image III.‘' Second, little support for the “Romanov 
perspective” can be found in election speeches by other Politburo 
members at the time. Third, Romanov was the only Politburo member 
(full or alternate) not listed as present at the June 11, 1985 meeting of 
the Central Committee.‘? Romanov’s days in power may be numbered. 


In sum, the decline of optimism that we observed in Soviet beliefs 
about the nature of the international order is also easily documented in 
Soviet images of the enemy. 
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Conclusion 


In attempting to update Nathan Leites’ The Operational Code of the 
Politburo, | have suggested a categorization of levels «! thought among 
Soviet foreign policy decision-makers. Two of those levels—the norma- 
tive commitments and the philosophical assumptions—probably dis- 
play considerable continuity with Leites’ claims. However, because of 
their centrality to regime legitimation needs before domestic and 
foreign audiences, one would not expect to find much evidence of 
discontinuity even if discontinuity had in fact been the case. Hence, the 
burden of this paper has been to survey the most systematic empirical 
literature in the field and to reflect on its implications for continuity or 
discontinuity with respect to two other levels of thought—analytical 
beliefs and tactical prescriptions. 


Existing literature suggests substantial continuity in Soviet adher- 
ence to the tactical prescriptions of the operational code in crisis 
situations. It also suggests substantial continuity of tactical prescriptions 
in non-crisis negotiations and general comi7*: tive behavior in distant 
areas. However, in all these arenas, the evideice suggests lack of fealty 
in practice to the more extreme tactical prescriptions, especially “pursue 
and destroy a beaten enemy.” 


As for analytical beliefs, here we find the greatest amount of 
alteration and learning over time. Under Khrushchev, there emerged a 
less diabolical and conspiratorial image of the enemy, a less zero-sum 
view of international conflict, and less fear of an anti-Soviet bandwagon 
that might eventually annihilate Soviet power. This represented a 
parametric shift that continued under Brezhnev. Within these new 
parameters, however, Soviet analytical beliefs varied over time, depend- 
ing upon a combination of international and internal circumstances. 
During the 1970s, Soviet images of the enemy and of the nature of the 
international order went from optimism to pessimism. This pessimism 
(or decline of optimism) has not issued in a return to traditional 
Bolshevik analytical beliefs. It has resulted in a more jaded image of the 
enemy and a marginally greater sense of insecurity. Yet, at the same 
time, it has resulted in a more sober set of beliefs about the prospects for 
a pro-Soviet bandwagon in the Third World. 


These changes raise the question of whether Soviet analytical 
beliefs about the Third World, and Third World conflict, have changed 
to the point that they greatly erode confidence in philosophical assump- 
tions about the ultimate victory of socialism. The Soviets might draw 
precisely this conclusion, though I would not expect them to publish 
such an admission. The policy lessons they draw during the current 
retrenchment, however, could be an important clue to the degree to 
which those philosophical assumptions continue to have operational 
impact on Soviet foreign policy. 
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Controlling the Agenda: Soviet Propaganda 
and American Foreign Policy 


Herbert J. Ellison 


Like Saint John, Lenin understood that “in the beginning was the 
word.” Few political leaders have understood so clearly as he the 
importance of words and ideas to human action. Reading his political 
biography one is struck by his frequent withdrawals from important 
duties, often at times of crisis, to formulate significant policy state- 
ments. With these carefully crafted statements, he sought to lead the 
Party. to broaden the support of the Party among non-Communists, and 
to disarm or disorganize active opposition to the Communist advance— 
still the basic purposes of Soviet propaganda. 


In the early stage of his career, Lenin was preoccupied with setting 
the Party’s agenda—its commitment to monopoly power and to socialist 
revolution—and with fighting any idea, organizational structure, or 
political alliance that might threaten those goals. With the collapse of 
the autocracy, his main objective was to dominate the revolution—to 
Bolshevize it. In pursuit of that objective, he demonstrated an astonish- 
ing ability to attach his party and its program to the movements 
unleashed by war and revolution—the growing sentiment against the 
war, the dissatisfaction of workers, the peasant’s desire for land, and the 
aspirations of the national minorities. 


In the few months between the collapse of the autocracy in March 
and the Bolshevik coup in November, and during the subsequent civil 
war, he fought to defend Bolshevik power in Russia and to extend it to 
Europe. He developed the whole range of instruments—military, politi- 
cal, and ideological—that have been used in the Communists’ pursuit of 
power since that time. Above all, he demonstrated his ability to set the 
revolutionary agenda and attach his own cause to the main currents of 
popular revolution, frequently preempting the leadership on issues 
where his rivals’ programs would have brought happier results. 


Contemporary Soviet policy continues to demonstrate an impres- 
sive ability to influence or direct the course of international policy 
discussion, using mostly the same concepts and techniques used by 
Lenin in the Revolution and Civil War. Yet, there is little understanding 
of the character and effect of that effort, largely because of a lack of un- 
derstanding of the historical background of Soviet policy, and the 
instruments with which it is applied. The following essay explores some 
major themes that illustrate Soviet success in setting the terms of 
discourse in relations with the United States. 


When one examines the standard Soviet formula for relations with 
non-Communist states—peaceful coexistence—it is clear that it means 
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struggle by all measures short of general war against both the power and 
the fundamental system of the adversary. Whether or not democratic 
leaders, or their electorates, recognize and accept them—and often they 
do not—these are the terms of the relationship. During the detente years 
of the early 1970s, Soviet ideological spokesmen insisted that the new 
East-West relationship was not a Peace of Westphalia—not the resigned 
mutual tolerance that ended an earlier religious war. And Western, 
especially American, support for detente faded rapidly when the Soviets 
undertook a variety of revolutionary and counter-revolutionary activi- 
ties on three continents that demonstrated their special understanding 
of the terms of detente. 


The policy—and the ideology from which it derives—would have 
little force without the instrument, the Party dictatorship, that not only 
mobilizes and disposes the resources of the world’s largest state for its 
program, but does so without the constraint of public opinion and all 
that implies, especially free public review and criticism of foreign 
policy. Soviet policymakers have full authority without public responsi- 
bility—virtually the reverse of the situation of their counterparts in 
democratic states. They also command a policy apparatus that enables 
them to deal simultaneously and independently with both the govern- 
ments and the societies of other states, often with mutually contradic- 
tory policies.' Indeed, in relations with such crucial states as the Federal 
Republic of Germany, France, Japan, or the United States, the conduct 


of foreign policy outside the channels of conventional diplomacy is as 
important as—often more so than—the latter. 


The direct, intersocietal diplomacy employs the whole apparatus of 
institutions and activities engaged in intersocietal relations—academic 
and cultural exchanges, contacts with churches and other religious 
organizations, front movements, Soviet-organized international profes- 
sional organizations, Communist parties, publications, trading and 
other commercial organizations, KGB operatives, and so on, to influ- 
ence and mold public opinion. In such matters the Soviets are uniquely 
well-equipped, organizationally and financially. The tradition and expe- 
rience in such foreign operations is old. It dates back to the mobilization 
of demonstrations supporting the foreign policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in foreign capitals in 1918 and was developed most elaborately in 
the Communist parties and front movements of the interwar years. 


The coordination of Communist party, front movement, and other 
activities in support of Soviet foreign policy received its first broad 
international application in the Popular Front of the 1930s, which 
aimed to secure cooperation with the Western democracies against the 
fascist states. The same resources were later mobilized to block the 
rearmament of the democracies during the period of the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact, and then, in yet another shift, to provide support for cooperation 
with the Soviet Union following the German invasion. 
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The development of conflict between the Soviet Union and the 
Western democracies after the war brought an impressive new demon- 
stration of the Soviet capacity to conduct “street diplomacy” in many 
areas of the world: against American and West European efforts to unite 
and rearm in the face of the Sovietization of Eastern Europe, against the 
consolidation of power by many of the new post-colonial governments 
of Asia, against the accession of Germany and Japan to the American al- 
liance system, and others. 


During the last 30 years, the Soviet capacity for such operations has 
increased enormously, thanks to a number of advantageous develop- 
ments. These include a vast expansion of the number and size of Soviet 
delegations abroad, the consequence of formation of many new states 
and establishment of diplomatic relations with others that had earlier 
denied them; the expansion of Soviet trading, banking and other 
commercial operations abroad; the establishment of new Communist 
states and party organizations; the expansion of academic and cultura! 
exchanges; an enormous expansion of international front organizations, 
such as the World Peace Council; and a great deal of activity in 
international organizations of professional groups and labor. 


The ability to mobilize and orchestrate this vast international 
apparatus gives the Soviets an immense advantage in their international 
competition with democratic states. The issue can be chosen, the 
audience targeted, and the apparatus (or the appropriate sections of it) 
mobilized on cue. The increasing power and effectiveness of such 
activities have been repeatedly demonstrated during recent decades. 
The most important advantage the system provides to the Soviet foreign 
policy leadership is the ability to develop broad support among sectors 
of public opinion in competitor countries. Sometimes the support is 
conscious, in the sense that it directly supports specific Soviet policies 
or endorses Soviet foreign policy more generally; more often it is 
unwitting and simply involves participation in activities and organiza- 
tions supported directly or indirectly by the Soviets, by local Commu- 
nist parties, or by front movements. In either case the result is support 
for the broader objectives of Soviet policy. 


The most impressive feature of the contemporary international 
scene is the Soviet ability to attack the policies of the Western alliance 
from within by means of massive campaigns that are closely coordinat- 
ed with current Soviet foreign policy objectives and that orchestrate 
campaign purposes in broadly formulated, widely appealing themes and 
slogans: peace, democracy, national self-determination, land reform, 
and social and racial equality. Throughout the campaigns the purpose is 
to malign and discredit the governments of competing states and to 
establish the issues and their formulation that wil! dominate interna- 
tional discourse—at least those issues of interest to the Soviet Union or 
its clients. 











It is useful to ask why the Soviets have placed, and continue to 
place, such great emphasis upon the second track of their two-track 
diplomacy. The answer is that to continue to shift the “correlation of 
forces,” about which they speak and write constantly, they must break 
the unity and resolve, and reduce the relative military capacity, of their 
major Opposition—the Western alliance led by the United States. That 
alliance possesses the world’s only military capacity capable of challeng- 
ing the Soviets; it is the main check to the further extension of Soviet 
power and of Communist revolution—to further shifts in the changing 
“correlation of forces.” With only occasional exceptions, it has borne 
the burdens of that role with considerable fortitude and constancy 
throughout the postwar era. But the costs of armaments and the fearful 
destructive potential of modern weapons, as well as the human and 
material costs and many complexities of supporting resistance to 
Communist revolution, have caused growing strain between govern- 
ments and governed in the key states of the Western alliance. It is no ac- 
cident, then, that the major Soviet campaigns, direct and indirect, have 
concentrated on the themes of “peace” and “non-intervention,” and 
that they are directed against the NATO alliance, particularly the 
United States: for the program of peace means disarmament of the 
opposition, and non-intervention means no political or military resis- 
tance to the extension of Communist revolution, regardless of the scale 
of military and other support to such revolution (that 1s, intervention) 
by the Soviets and their allies. 


The observer who cherishes irony will find much to satisfy his taste 
in the Soviet peace campaigns—both in their ideological underpinnings 
and in their relationship to Soviet military-strategic policy. 


The ideological underpinnings are summarized in the Soviet Dictio- 
nary of Scientific Communism. Interestingly, the single heading “pea- 
ce” does not appear among the roughly 300 topical headings, but there 
are important articles on “The Struggle for Peace.” “Peaceful and Non- 
Peaceful Forms of Transition to Socialism,” and “Peaceful Coexistence 
of States with Different Social Systems.” * 


The implication of the second article is that the majority of 
“transitions to socialism” must be violent, but that after the Second 
World War certain broad changes—‘the organization of the world 
socialist system, the collapse of the colonial system, the general leftward 
movement of the masses in the developed capitalist countries, the 
broadening of the social base of the revolutionary movement .. .”"— 
made it possible “to pose the question of the possibility of a transition 
to socialism in a series of countries without military insurrection and 
civil war.” 4 In this, and in other writings, however, it is clear that Soviet 
ideology treats military insurrection and civil war in support of the 
“transition to socialism” (read: acquisition of political power by Com- 
munists) as either a legitimate breach of the peace or as “objectively 
serving” the cause of peace. 
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By this logic, Communists fight only defensive wars against “impe- 
rialist aggression” Or support insurrections or civil wars to achieve a 
transition to socialism. They are not pacifists; they reject the right of 
non-Communists to resist the agents of historical progress who have the 
right to use violence because it is necessary to assure that history’s will is 
done. 


The article on peaceful coexistence defines it as “‘a form of class 
struggle in the international arena manifesting itself in the political, 
economic and ideological spheres.” * Much of the article discusses why 
the danger of wars between capitalist and Communist states is 
dimimishing: ° 

The shift of political power to socialism in the international arena leads not to a 

military struggle against the system of capitalism but to a gradual banishment of 


torce from the sphere of international relations and in the end to a full termination 
of international military conflicts. 


Only the “more aggressive segments of the monopoly bourgeoisie and 
... the petty bourgeois revolutionaries . . .” fail to understand ... this 
point and thus create a risk of war. 


The most revealing section of the article is the following passage: ’ 


With the broadening acceptance of the principle of peaceful coexistence and the 
development of ties between states with different social systems, the role and 
significance of the ideological struggle grows as an integral part of the peaceful 
revolutionary process. 


Translated, the statement says that as non-Communist states increasing- 
ly accept the Soviet terms for their relationship with Communist states 
as defined by peaceful coexistence, the ideological struggle (that is, all 
forms of propaganda and disinformation) will expand, reducing resis- 
tance to Communist revolutionary initiatives. When one combines this 
definition of the program with the evidence of the huge and steady 
expansion of the Soviet programs for forming and directing public 
opinion on international affairs in non-Communist states, it becomes 
clear that the Soviets expect these programs to play a central role in 
what they see as “the shift of political power to socialism.” 


Though the article stresses the use of political, ideological, and 
economic measures to advance peaceful coexistence, it would appear 
that the term “political power” in this context includes military power, 
and there is indeed a close relationship between propaganda and Soviet 
mulitary policy. 


From the early 1960s to the present, the USSR has been engaged in 
the largest military buildup in history. The expansion of all forms of 
military power—-conventional and nuclear—has radically altered the 
overall military balance with the Western alliance, ending the assured 
superiority of Western global strategic weapons and naval forces, and 
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establishing Soviet theater military supremacy in Europe and East 
Asia—the crucial centers of US-Soviet confrontation throughout the 
postwar era. Perhaps the most important Soviet accomplishment has 
been erosion of the fundamental American strategy for defense of key 
areas in Western Europe and East Asia by developing naval and 
strategic forces that gravely weaken America’s wartime capacity for 
trans-oceanic air and ship supply and reinforcement operations. Addi- 
tionally, Soviet naval and air forces have greatly expanded the actual 
and potential geographic reach of Soviet (or proxy) military interven- 
tions. Once confined to the Eurasian periphery, these operations now 
extend to Southwest Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 


One stresses these major features of the Soviet military expansion, 
and its consequences, to make clear the aims and the seriousness of 
contemporary propaganda and disinformation efforts in the Soviet 
peace campaign, especially as these become more effective and influen- 
tial. On the one hand, a huge, sustained expansion of Soviet military 
power, one that changes fundamentally the power balance with the 
United States and its allies, not only reduces the capacity of the alliance 
to resist unwanted Soviet intrusions into new areas but also creates 
grave doubts about the security of strategic core states in the alliance. 
On the other, a powerful campaign uses the theme of peace and exploits 
the fear of nuclear warfare to obscure Soviet arms policy, suggesting that 
it is the United States that seeks military superiority. The goals of the 
program are clear enough—to conceal Soviet armaments expansion and 


discourage an American response in kind, thus maintaining a favorable 
shift in the power balance. 


Regarding themes, Soviet propagandists understand well that there 
are several ways to conceal the reality of Soviet arms expansion. The 
most direct is by disinformation—by publications providing false 
figures on Soviet arms and arms production and on that of the United 
States and its NATO allies and by constant attacks on Western 
publications detailing Soviet arms advances. To a considerable degree 
they can count on the simple technical complexity of the subject to 
confuse most of the audience, and the critical debates in which all such 
issues become embroiled in Western democracies tend to confuse the 
layman. But there are also the journals and publishing houses abroad, 
controlled or influenced by the Soviets, and there are the growing ranks 
of skillful official apologists dispatched from Soviet embassies speaking 
and writing on such issues for local audiences. 


Even where serious statistical discussions occur, they tend to 
concentrate solely on numbers of weapons by category. The question of 
trends in the size and character of armories, and the much more 
important matter of changes in the strategic relationship of the super- 
powers and their current and future political implications receive scant 
attention, except among Western specialists. 
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What the Soviets have done is to conduct their own weapons 
expansion and modernization quietly, and then to mount a massive 
campaign against the West when a balancing response was attempted. 
Such was the aim of the 1977 World Peace Council campaign against 
the neutron weapon. Usable against tanks without damage to surround- 
ing civilian areas, the weapon was intended to counter the huge Soviet 
tank army in East Germany. The worldwide campaign launched against 
the neutron weapon by the World Peace Council in August 1977 called 
it a “torture weapon.” Soon the WPC and related front organizations— 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, the Christian Peace Conference, 
the Women’s International Democratic Federation, the International 
Union of Students, and the World Federation of Democratic Youth— 
had mobilized the campaign, which included carefully planned, highly 
visible, and publicized activities such as a meeting of the WPC Bureau 
in Washington (June 25-28, 1978), a petition at the United Nations 
(May 22, 1978), and a parliamentarians’ meeting in New York (June 3- 
4, 1978). Leonid Brezhnev could perhaps be excused for boasting of the 
success in his speech to the 26th Party Congress in February 1981: 
“Actions by the peace forces have brought about the suspension of plans 
for deploying the neutron weapon in Western Europe.” * Within a few 
months, however, the WPC mobilized again when the American press 
reported that President Reagan had decided to undertake production 
and development of the neutron weapon, initiating a renewed—even 
more extreme—campaign with the same theme. 


When the NATO Council arrived at its decision in December 1979 
to respond to the new Soviet theater nuclear missile deployments with 
the deployment of cruise and Pershing II missiles, failing a successful 
negotiation of the issue with the Soviets within four years, the stage was 
again set for mobilization of the Soviet propaganda apparatus in what 
was doubtless its most ambitious use in the continuing effort to halt or 
retard Western response to Soviet arms expansion. As the INF talks 
proceeded without result, chiefly as a consequence of Soviet intransi- 
gence, the Soviets undertook to mobilize public opinion against govern- 
ments in the NATO states. 


To restate the central point, in both the neutron weapon and the 
INF situation, the challenge was posed by the Soviet side. But in both 
cases the whole focus of public attention was not upon the proper 
object—Soviet arms expansion and the shift of the East-West power 
balance in Europe—but upon the Western defensive response. Hence, 
the Soviet propaganda apparatus controlled the agenda of discussion 
and portrayed a Western defensive measure as an offensive one, 
meanwhile causing enormous fear of war in Western countries (and 
even in its own Bloc) and, in spite of the decision to stand by the 
deployment decision, a heritage of division and hostility in the West 
that further weakened left-right cooperation in foreign policy in most 
Western countries, most significantly the FRG. 
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A similar pattern has rapidly emerged in the case of the American 
effort to respond to the continued expansion of the Soviet ICBM arsenal 
by proposing a defensive system, the Strategic Defense Initiative. 
Seizing on the label invented by an American journalist—*‘star wars”— 
the Soviets have now developed two attack themes: (1) the US ts 
Carrying the arms race into space (as if ballistic missiles were not space 
weapons) with development of a new offensive weapons system and (2) 
the NATO states have begun cruise and Pershing II deployment and are 
threatening the weapons balance in Europe (leaving aside the fact that 
even full cruise/Pershing deployment would leave the Soviets a com- 
manding superiority). 


Perhaps the point is made: the Soviets have shown great skill in 
setting the agenda of discourse and in mobilizing public opinion in the 
West to support their policies. But more needs to be said about the 
latter—the growing influence on Western public opinion. 


Soviet efforts to influence Western public opinion have many 
instruments and purposes, as indicated earlier. We have focused on 
arms questions—within the context of Soviet arms policy—and will 
turn shortly to the second major policy focus of the effort to influence 
Western opinion—Soviet support of Communist revolutions. But there 
is another concern for which the Soviets have shown a special apprecia- 
tion—the general public attitude toward the Soviet Union and other 
Communist states. Briefly stated, they have undertaken a very broad- 
based effort to influence opinion-forming segments of American soci- 
ety—local and national government officials, legislators, teachers, doc- 
tors, scientists, lawyers, and clergymen. This is done through both 
national and international organizations and includes carefully struc- 
tured visits by delegations to the Soviet Union, as well as reciprocal 
visits. In each case, there is an effort to form a favorable attitude toward 
counterpart professional groups in the USSR, to gain a favorable report 
to colleagues at home, to influence positively general perceptions of 
Soviet life and institutions, and to gain a hearing for attacks on US 


foreign policy. 


Obviously there are limits to Soviet skill and limits to the gullibility 
of Western visitors. But reading and conversations convince this 
observer that the Soviets have gained much from such efforts—in 
uncritical support of Soviet “peace” policy and in adoption of quite 
mistaken views of the conditions of Soviet life and the general purposes 
of Soviet foreign policy. American clergymen, and their national organi- 
zations, seem to be peculiarly vulnerable, returning with spectacular 
misinformation about Soviet religious life and other questions. 


But there are broader attitudinal changes that the Soviets seek to 
accomplish: a feeling that Soviet life is much better than the visitor 
thought, and that he had been consciously misinformed (often by that 
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dangerous breed known as “Sovietologists”); a feeling that “Russians” 
have suffered terribly in war, want peace, and need the visitor's help to 
get this message through to his warlike government; and a good deal of 
Soviet-style history of the Soviet-Western relationship from the Revolu- 
tion to the present that suggests that America sought to strangle the 
Bolshevik baby in its cradle, tried to turn Hitler eastward, and then 
rewarded its battered wartime ally by unilaterally organizing a Cold 
War againsi the peace-loving Soviet peoples. Much of this is amusing to 
sophisticated Sovietologists; the results—current and potential—should 
not be. It is a potentially very powerful component of the sustained 
effort to undermine Western resistance to expanding Soviet power and 
to Communist expansion by violent means. It aims to produce a sort of 
ideological self-disarmament from below and, to the degree that it is 
successful, it will greatly complicate the job of effective government 
policy toward the Soviet Union in the future. 


Most of us will be reminded of the growing Soviet capacity to 
influence the agenda of public discussion (probably from our own 
experience) by simply noting the activities recommended in a 1981 
directive of the WPC to its affiliates: ° 


Urge elected officials in NATO countries to speak out against the neutron bomb and 
the deployment of US Pershing II and cruise missiles . . . Seek resolutions against the 
neutron bomb by elected bodies, city councils, legislatures, parliaments, political 
parties, trade unions, churches, community and civic organizations . . . seek sermons 
against the bomb in places of worship—churches, synagogues, mosques, etc. ... 
Organize advertisements in newspapers by prominent citizens. ... Organized dem- 
onstrations, meetings, and similar actions. . . . 


There is is no issue of greater importance to the Soviet leadership 
than that of the extension of Communist revolution. The development 
of the US postwar containment policy was much resented and opposed, 
and the effort to reduce its effectiveness has been a central preoccupa- 
tion of Soviet policy since that time. It should not be surprising that 
much of the effort to influence Western, and particularly US, opinion 
has focused on the policies undertaken to block Communist revolution 
in various parts of the world. What is interesting in the present context 
is how much the broader access to Western societies is being used 
specifically for this purpose. After some general historical background, 
this paper’s focus will be upon recent policy toward the US role in 
Central America. 


Once again, one encounters the World Peace Council in a promi- 
nent role. One of the first major programs of the WPC, after its 
founding in 1949, was the handling of the Soviet campaign on the 
Korean War. The WPC supported the North Korean invasion of South 
Korea, June 25, 1950, and was the agency that announced the fabricated 
charges of US germ warfare in Korea at a meeting in Oslo on April 1, 
1952. 








The wide attention given to this extraordinary fabrication, particu- 
larly in Western Europe, provided an indication of the Soviet capacity 
for disinformation. But the brevity of the war, the UN role, and the 
clear evidence of a conventional invasion from the North gave the 
Soviets less chance to mobilize propaganda and disinformation than 
during the later war in Vietnam. 


The Vietnamese War brought an opportunity for mobilization on a 
global scale by the WPC. As in the case of Korea, where the North 
Korean invasion was ignored or rationalized, WPC statements and 
those of affiliated organizations referred always to “the war of aggres- 
sion waged by the Un'ted States,” ignoring the fact that the US had 
entered the war to provide support for a government ihat was first 
harassed by guerrillas trained and armed in North Vietnam (and 
subsequently supported through North Vietnam by China and the 
Soviet Union), and then invaded by the North Vietnamese Army. The 
WPC simultaneously supported the North Vietnamese against South 
Vietnam and sought to discredit the United States among its European 
allies. The main public organization for the Vietnam campaign of the 
WPC was “The Stockholm Conference on Vietnam,” which met first in 
Stockholm, May 16-18, 1969, and whose bureau published a letter and 
organized subsequent international meetings. The Stockholm Confer- 
ence also worked with the American OUTNOW project initiated by the 
US antiwar movement. 


Viewed in retrospect, the Vietnamese War marks the beginning of 
the period of vastly expanded Soviet influence on US foreign policy 
discourse. The large and sustained program of propaganda and disinfor- 
mation both within the US and in allied countries significantly weak- 
ened public support for the war. And the propaganda campaign applied 
to much more than the war. The themes emphasized included the role 
of the “military-industrial complex,” the inevitability of “American 
imperialism” as a byproduct of American capitalism, and other themes 
intended to demonstrate that “US aggression” was simply a predictable 
manifestation of its capitalist system. A wide range of front organiza- 
tions flourished, seizing on the dissatisfaction with the war to undertake 
a campaign with much broader purposes. Above all—and this was 
central to the Soviet purpose—it cast doubt upon the whole rationale 
for supporting resistance to the extension of Communist revolution by 
externally supported armed insurrection, which was first adopted as 
American policy for Greece and Turkey in the Truman Doctrine of 
1947. The powerful legacy of the Vietnam War years is evident in its 
blackout effect on serious discussion of measures for dealing with 
present-day support for Communist revolution by the Soviets and their 
allies by the simple suggestion that such action might create another 
Vietnam. 
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Developments in Central America during the past five years have 
been matched by a closely coordinated international propaganda cam- 
paign to influence opinion and structure public dialogue on events in El 
Salvador and Nicaragua. It is clear that the Soviets, together with their 
Cuban and Central American allies, had planned, at an early stage, their 
campaign for influencing opinion abroad, particularly in the United 
States, in a way that would discourage aid to the Central American 
states whose guerrilla movements they were supporting. The plan 
prepared by Soviets and Cubans with Salvadoran insurgent leaders in 
Havana in June 1980 is particularly revealing.'° It provides that 
propaganda should stress a struggle against “outside intervention” by 
the United States, and that the US purpose is “to keep the Junta in 
power.” It also stresses the importance of gaining support for the 
insurgents from a broad range of international organizations and 
regional groups—especially American politicians and humanitarian 
Organizations abroad (with aid funneled through a new front 
organization). 


The actual program followed cliesely the plan outline, with the 
Soviets providing extensive support through the World Peace Council 
and the World Federation of Trade Unions, and with extensive support 
from foreign Communist parties, especially those in Europe, Latin 
America, Canada, and Australia, which assisted with propaganda and 
demonstrations. Meanwhile, the Revolutionary Democratic Front of 
the Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front (FDR-FMLN) orga- 


nized, with Cuban and Soviet support, “Solidarity Committees” in 
Europe, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand to secure contributions 
and to organize local demonstrations in support of the guerrillas. 


A recent /zvestia editorial by Aleksandr Bovin is illustrative of the 
Soviet presentation of US policy in Nicaragua and Central America.'' 
The editorial says nothing about the actual motives of American policy; 
the entire explanation is a Soviet construct—a fact that does not 
diminish its importance. Posing the question of why the US has acted 
against the Nicaraguan Government in a variety of ways, including 
supporting the Contras, Bovin answers with three points: the US is 
opposed to “socialism;” it is determined to maintain the traditional 
structure of power in Latin America (both the traditional patterns of 
internal power and American “hegemony”); and its leaders have failed 
to understand that “he who aids the forces of the past is doomed to 
defeat.” 


The picture of American policy purposes created by these three 
points almost certainly serves the Soviet purpose well. First, the US is 
portrayed as opposing socialism in general, rather than Communism in 
particular. In a Latin American political context in which the majority of 
the reform, as well as the revolutionary, political movement, considers 
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itself “socialist” in one form or another, a portrayal of the US as 
categorically opposed to “socialism” helps to develop a sense of 
solidarity of socialists against US policy; meanwhile, it obscures the 
crucial differences between democratic socialists and Communists and, 
above all, ignores the most important concern of US policy—to secure a 
transition from dictatorial to democratic regimes in Latin America. It is 
also significant that the notion of “‘socialist” solidarity against the US is 
often adopted by many of the parties affiliated with the Socialist 
International and by the International itself. 


The second point in Bovin’s commentary—that the US seeks to 
sustain the traditional Latin American power structure and to maintain 
its own regional hegemony through that structure—is equally inaccu- 
rate, but it is useful in the effort to discredit policy. The appeal is to all 
political groups that are convinced of the importance of fundamental 
change in political leadership. The claim about US hegemonic ambi- 
tions is an added fillip—especially useful in a region where US power 
has always been formidable and, historically, has often supported, or 
seemed to support, dictatorial rule. 


In commenting on Nicaragua and on similar situations elsewhere, 
Soviet writings constantly proclaim the principle of nonintervention 
and insist that only the “imperialist’’ US is engaged in acts of interven- 
tion. There is, of course, no reference to the fact that the Soviets and 
Cubans helped to train the Nicaraguan Communist leadership, to 
develop their revolutionary strategy, to arm them, and to provide 
international diplomatic support for their government and their revolu- 
tion. Nor is there mention of the fact that, immediately upon consolida- 
tion of power by the Sandinistas, Nicaragua became a base and a war 
materiel transfer point for Communist revolution in neighboring Cen- 
tral American states. Yet, it is the US, entering the scene to support 
those democratic leaders who have chosen to oppose the consolidation 
of a Communist dictatorship in their country, that is labeled 
“interventionist.” 


These elements of the Soviet presentation of the recent situation in 
Nicaragua come as no suprise to specialists in the study of Soviet 
foreign policy. The issue at hand is the degree to which the analysis is 
accepted by non-Communists, particularly in the United States and in 
allied states. Judging from the press, the broadcast media, and many of 
the speeches in the US Congress and from American pulpits, the answer 
is to a considerable degree. The consequences are serious for American 
foreign policy, either weakening or blocking altogether important for- 
eign policy initiatives aimed at halting the extension of Communist 
revolution. An American policymaker is all too likely to face important 
elements of the official Soviet analysis in the words of critics (individ- 
uals and groups, governmental and private) in his own country and in 
allied countries. They may come from the most varied sources, but they 
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are most likely to come from groups that are influential in the formation 
of public opinion—journalists, teachers, legislators, and others with an 
important role in purveying ideas and thus influencing public opinion. 


One aspect of the problem that receives little attention is the way in 
which the Soviets have patiently constructed a historical foundation for 
much of their analysis and commentary on US foreign policy, and the 
extent to which key elements of that official history have entered 
Western discourse. On the subject at hand, one of the important 
nonfacts that Soviet historians and official spokesmen frequently repeat 
concerns the American intervention in the Russian Civil War; namely, 
they claim that President Wilson sought the overturn of Bolshevik 
power, a claim rejected by specialists on the history of the period. This 
assertion is combined with a variety of other false claims, including that 
the US sought to turn Hitler eastward against the Soviet Union in the 
1930s and that the Western allies delayed unconsciously the opening of 
the Second Front during World War II. Having heard both Georgi 
Arbatov and a distinguished US Senator (on separate occasions) weave 
these “facts” into an argument that the US had been blindly anti- 
Communist and incorrigibly interventionist since the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, I am convinced that specious historical ideas have important 
consequences. 


It is not enough merely to provide an accurate analysis of the goals 
and substance of American policy in Central America. One must also 
provide the broader historical framework that makes current American 
policy and policy objectives more comprehensible, and the task ought 
not to be left to the Soviet historians. They have been all too industrious 
both in developing and in spreading their views. Moreover, their 
negative interpretation of American postwar policy—especially toward 
the Soviet Union—has also found an echo in some of the revisionist 
scholarship in the US, so that the job of serious response is doubly 
challenging. 


Obviously, it is neither possible nor desirable to construct an 
“official” historiography of American foreign policy in general or 
toward Central America in particular. That would be what Herblock 
once called Tsinummoc—Communist in reverse. But there is a wide 
range of opportunity between Tsinummoc and the weary acceptance of 
the obfuscating terminology and tendentious history of the competition. 
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Confabulations in Party Patois: 
High-Level Communication in the Soviet Bloc 


Jiri Hochman 


This paper takes up the state of political communication in the 
Soviet Bloc, focusing on the interelite communication. The Bloc here 
means the Soviei Union and its East European dependencies. Some 
characteristics of this communication are also applicable to overseas 
Soviet clients and to independent socialist countries with one-party 
political systeras (China, Yugoslavia, Albania), but different conditions 
make it desirable to avoid generalizations. Basic concepts are briefly 
discussed to keep the context in perspective. 


1. The communicators: who they are and how many. The percentage 
of Commrnaunist Party membership in Bloc countries varies between 5.9 
percent (in Poland) and 12.5 (in Romania) of the total population; the 
average is 9.5 percent.' Party and state structures are almost identical, 
the Soviet nomenklatura model being their centerpiece. Two recent 
works examined the nomenklatura system in great depth. Professor 
Harasymiw assessed the total number of the nomenklatura positions at 
the Central Committee appointment level in the USSR at 51,000.” 
Professor Voslensky’s calculation did not substantially differ; giving a 
figure of 77,000 for 1970, he cautioned that this category had somewhat 
dirninished in the previous |1 years and that it also included “leaders of 
relatively subordinate rank.” > This, of course, still is too large a group 
for the actual decisionmaking category. The key to a more accurate 
assessment of the numerical strength of the group directly in and around 
the power center in the USSR was offered in Professor Voslensky’s 
examination of its internal telephone system.* A four-digit system used 
in the Kremlin had been reported by other sources too.5 The question is 
how many fewer than 10,000 participants are in this top-level communi- 
cation circuit. If we accept, however, as a reasonable theoretical 
possibility the conservative premise that there are roughly 8,000 people 
in this group in the Soviet Union, and if we apply the same calculation 
to the East European countries, we arrive at the presumption that there 
are between 500 to 1,200 officials in the top-level nomenklatura 
categories in each of the six countries of the Soviet external empire in 
Europe.® This proposition contains an acceptable margin of error, and, 
if we examine the state of political communication in this region, these 
are the groups which dominate not only its interelite and intraelite 
sphere, but through a variety of known powers and mechanisms they 
control the whole system of mass communications. 


Members of these groups had to enter the nomenklatura system at 
an early stage of their careers; a large proportion of them made their 
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way up though the Komsomol apparatus; women are very rare in this 
category;’ most members of these groups are probably in their fifties; 
activism must have been an indispensable element in their careers; a 
certain, probably growing, percentage of these groups is made up of 
second-generation rulers.* Nationality itself is not of great importance. 
They all think alike, act alike, speak alike, and sometimes even look 
alike. 


2. How they view the world. It is irrelevant whether they believe in 
the messianic elements of the Marxist doctrine, but it would be equally 
irrelevant to draw conclusions from their private fondness for jeans and 
gin and tonic. By their whole upbringing (in the case of Soviet leaders) 
or at least by their long political training (in the case of the East 
European leaders), they have been conditioned to conceive of the world 
as an entity determined by a closed system of definitions and precepts 
that Lenin extracted from Marx and Stalin from Lenin, giving it the 
ultimate form of a manual of definitions, rules, and references. This is 
referred to as “scientific socialism.” History of the CPSU (whichever of 
the Soviet versions) and Problems of Leninism are basic sourcebooks of 
this thought system in the whole Bloc.’ Practical day-to-day behavior is 
guided by the party’s general line. Deviations from it are not tolerated. 
People, classes, events, states, policies, and other phenomena are 
meticulously categorized. If anything does not clearly fit an established 


category, it is handled very gingerly, until a suitable pigeonhole is found 
and promulgated.'® In the elites’ political communication, the selection 
of terms and categories can, for an outside observer, serve as a guideline 
for deducing actual attitudes. It may make the behavior predictable. 


The essential raison d’etre of this system has so far been the 
conquest, maintenance, and extension of power. The fact is that it has 
so far served this purpose rather well. 


3. Their mutual relationships. This aspect requires adding to the 
existing studies of the nomenklatura system its international dimension. 


First, there is the obvious fact that the Soviet ruling group is 
superior to the local elites in the smaller Bloc countries. Secondly, there 
is a category called locally in Eastern Europe “‘the Moscow nomenkla- 
tura:”’ some positions in the East European administrations cannot be 
filled without the approval of competent Soviet institutions, namely the 
CPSU Central Committee Secretariat or Politburo, or some of the CC 
departments, especially the Eighth and Eleventh. That applies particu- 
larly to party or government positions dealing with military and security 
affairs, with the “international communist movement” and with the 
main front organizations. Thirdly, local ““cadres” who were trained in 
the Soviet Union also belong to the “Moscow nomenklatura” category. 
Even if the CPSU does not make their appointments directly, their 
careers are monitored and in some cases Moscow does recommend 
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specific ““cadre measures.” The numbers of Soviet-trained members of 
East European elites are growing, namely in key media positions, in the 
army and in security. 


The East European ruling groups have failed to develop any 
solidarity vis-a-vis the Soviets. Occasionally, they have shown cautious 
sympathy for another group’s cause when an issue arose in the latter’s 
relations with the Soviets, but that has never reached the point of being 
a challenge. It has been more characteristic for these elites to compete 
for Soviet favor (Romania being an exception). Even in the Third 
World, they have at times outbid one another in their quest for hard 
currency trade deals.'' Notoriously poor have been the relations be- 
tween the Czech and Polish ruling groups, and between these two and 
the East Germans, whom they envy their connection with West Germa- 
ny and whom they privately label “Nazis painted red.” All three, 
however, have only contempt for the Romanians and Bulgarians; of the 
latter the witless Novotny once said that they were a profession, not a 
nationality. The relation between Budapest and Bucharest needs no 
specification. A warmer relationship has been observed between the 
Polish and Hungarian ruling groups; its roots reach rather to 1830, 
1849, and 1863, than to 1945. 


Economic cooperation is extensive, but far below the objective 
potential. It 1s generally viewed as disadvantageous by all and as a 
necessity imposed by the circumstances. For obvious reasons, the best 


cooperation between the East European ruling groups 1s in the security 
field: they help each other with no inhibitions to crush loyal dissent. The 
notable exception has occasionally been Romania. Bilateral military 
contacts between smaller Bloc countries are obviously discouraged by 
the Soviets and are limited to ceremonial events. 


A stiff protocol makes contacts between these elites look like 
relationships between royal courts. Little 1s known about their unpubli- 
cized meetings and conferences, but occasional fragmentary informa- 
tion from insiders confirms that, even in private, Party leaders tend to 
keep their distance. The only reported case of a warmer personal 
relationship between Bloc Party leaders has been that between Kadar 
and Dubcek. It did not last long. In relation to the Soviets, the East Eu- 
ropean potentates practice an elaborate tributary system with lavish 
gifts and hospitality, which is occasionally reciprocated. State funds are 
used to exchange favors on various levels of the Party and state 
hierarchies. Color TV sets and video recorders have been hot items in 
the last several years in this comradely traffic in bribes. 


President Nasser’s 14 points on how to deal with the Soviets would 
not be helpful to the Bloc Party leaders.'? What is missing here is either 
dignity or independence, or both. 


4. How they are informed about each other. The Soviets keep track 
of all aspects of developments in the East European countries through 
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their embassies, a thick network of agents, and zealous loyalists. It is a 
safe deduction that they are supplied, one way or another, with minutes 
of all meetings of the Politburos and Secretariats of each of the satellite 
countries.'> State security services in each East European country 
compile for their Party leaderships periodic reports about the local 
“moral-political” situation; the Soviets certainly get a copy. The Soviet 
historian Ambartsumov was criticized for an attempt to generalize the 
past crises in the Bloc,'* but the Soviet leaders, on the other hand, could 
not remain unaffected by the lessons of 1953, 1956, 1968, 1970, and 
1980-81, and they certainly want to receive early signals from any future 
trouble spot. 


How they use this information is another matter. Published Soviet 
and East European studies indicate that both methodology and conclu- 
sions do not even follow from Marxist precepts, let alone facts.'® 
Nevertheless, it is highly improbable that the Politburo, which is in the 
business of maintaining power above anything else, would operate on 
the assumption that, for example, the Poles love the Soviet Union. But 
how far even a secret report can depart from the officially cultivated 
pretensions is difficult to guess. 


The East European ruling groups’ concerns via-a-vis the Soviet 
Union have a wider range and would show a vital interest in Soviet 
developments in all spheres. They are, for example, uncertain about the 
ultimate Soviet plans for Eastern Europe. Some think of complete final 
annexation, but few would really like it. Oldtimers, on the other hand, 
relate the story of the great uncertainty of Soviet goals in Central 
Europe, and namely in Germany, in the postwar period. It helps to feed 
the contemplation that under certain circumstances, the Soviets would 
be willing to trade their presence in (at least parts of) Eastern Europe for 
a wider deal with the West.'* They know, of course, that they would not 
survive without the Soviet guarantee. Moreover, since the oil crisis 
upset world prices, their disfigured economies have been growingly 
dependent upon the Soviets, too. Additional anxieties follow from the 
nature of their system: they do not want to stay committed to attitudes 
and practices that might be suddenly abandoned by Moscow. That 
would imply a deviation, and it could endanger their careers. 


All in all, the East European ruling groups have good reasons to be 
well informed, to be able to understand and predict Soviet policy 
development. For this task, however, they are entirely indisposed. 


First of all, they cannot spy on the Soviet Union as the Soviets spy 
on them. East European embassies in Moscow are mostly staffed by 
party officials of various ranks whose activities are largely ceremonial 
because the real agenda is handied through party, military, or security 
channels, and through CEMA. Secondly, the East Euronean ruling 
groups are not conditioned to doubt the information that the Soviets 
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put out about themselves, or to try to verify it through independent 
sources; that would amount to the sin of anti-Sovietism. Thirdly, no 
East European country, with the possible (but improbable) exception of 
Romania, has any institution engaged in serious Soviet studies. All they 
have are various institutes of Marxism-Leninism and similar agencies 
that pursue chimerical activities.'’ The fact is that in all these countries 
there are thousands of Soviet-trained experts in a variety of fields, but 
their knowledge, often intimate, of the Soviet situation and practices 
cannot be harnessed for relevant analytical work—for the same political 
and ideological reasons. The combined effect of all these factors is that 
the East European ruling groups are poorly informed about Soviet 
developments. 


The Soviets themselves have shown little urge to give their East 
European clients special treatment in the field of inside information.'® 
They do not trust them, for one thing: important information has been 
leaked to the West through Eastern Europe before. “Brotherhood,” at 
the same time, is a publicity concept. The Kremlin in fact remains 
inclined to distinguish only between enemies and slaves in its dealing 
with foreigners. 


Under these circumstances, ironically enough, the principal source 
of information and interpretation of the Soviet scene in Eastern Europe 
is Western media. On the model of TASS, local news agencies prepare 
daily special bulletins for qualified customers. This is an ideologically 


legitimate source, because the ruling groups, in order to be vigilant in 
their defense of socialist achievements, need to be informed about 
“hostile propaganda.” 


A summary of the Soviet press also exists, at least in some countries 
(East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary). This is usually 
prepared by the local news agency. As a source of information about the 
USSR, however, the Soviet press was for many years believed to be 
largely useless in Eastern Europe. Whether any systematic screening and 
analysis of Soviet sources has anywhere in the Bloc been taken more 
seriously recently is not known.'® 


The East European elites are generally better informed about each 
other than they are about the USSR. Traditionally, there had been 
closer bilateral contacts between these nations before the imposition of 
the Soviet system, and nowhere in Eastern Europe is secretiveness such 
an ingrained trait as in Russia. Relations are, most of the time, more re- 
laxed, travel is easier, and even diplomats and journalists can be more 
active there. The internal development of one or more of these countries 
has almost always since the mid-1950s been in some way out of line 
with the standard, causing legitimate concern and interest in the other 
countries. Whereas it would be unthinkable to examine the validity of 
Soviet sources about the Soviet Union, it is acceptable, for these elites, 
to doubt the authenticity of official information coming from the other 
Bloc countries. Cheating on their side is a permissible hypothesis. 








At the same time, serious complex study of other East European 
regimes is nonexistent, and what is done is superficial and topical. It is 
possible to say that the East European elites are better informed about 
Chad or Ecuador than they are about their partners in the Bloc, where 
ritual dictates that doctrinal formulae be accepted as facts. 


5. The “wide gray field.” When studying the forms of interelite 
communication in the Soviet Bloc, we are especially intrigued by the 
“wide gray field” that lies between the publicly exchanged formalities 
on one side and direct public pc'emics on the other. All three categories, 
however, have their merits as sources of information. Ceremonial 
communications, including greetings and condolences, follow pedanti- 
cally differentiated stylizations that indicate rather well what the 
attitude toward another country at a particular time is. This 1s generally 
applicable, of course, to countries outside the Bloc as well. Comparing 
the tone and lexical choices in comparable communications a year or so 
ago may, for example, show how much Moscow warmed up or cooled 
down in its attitude toward a foreign country. The changing tempera- 
ture in relation to Egypt on the one hand and Cuba on the other in the 
1960s was a classic example. Presently, it would be interesting to 
examine, along similar lines, the treatment of Greece. Ethiopia’s way up 
in the Soviet grading system has recently made it possible to verify that 
the ritual has undergone no visible changes. Other countries of the Bloc, 
usually excluding Romania, follow the Soviet example. When the 
standard style of intrabloc ceremonial communications undergoes any 
noticeable changes, that indicates a considerable disagreement.”° 


Direct interelite polemics, on the other hand, are rare and they 
unmistakably testify to a clash of interests or at least to the failure of a 
smaller Bloc country to yield to previous unpublished Soviet pressures 
to change a domestic or foreign policy direction. A similar pedantical 
pattern is followed, from a general characterization of the guilt to direct 
identification of the culprit, as has been well examined in existing 
literature.?! 


Under normal circumstances, when the general situation is under 
control and disagreements do not touch upon any power-related prob- 
lems, the ruling groups of the Bloc occasionally engage in low-key 
allegoric debates. Issues are then sometimes approached from such a 
distance and by such a detour that it is not easy even for insiders to 
guess immediately where the wind is blowing from. This is the wide gray 
field where emerging problems project themselves first. 


6. La langue de bois. The task of making a successful reading of 
these debates is complicated by a number of obstacles, and in the first 
place by the lamentable quality of the language used in the whole Bloc 
for public political communication—the lingo of the Party bureaucra- 
cies that has penetrated all East European vernaculars. Alexander 
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Zinovev calls it “verbal orthodoxy”: Boris Souvarine called it “la langue 
de bois,” and one can see the fitness of the comparison to the speech of 
a man whose mouth was anesthetized before his tooth was pulled out. 
Mieczyslaw Rakowski, during his many visits to Prague in the early 
1960s (in a different state of mind than that in which he put himself in 
December 1981), coined for it the term “kommunistichtina.” It has 
become such a complex vehicle of communication that in the USSR, 
not to speak of the countries with “less developed socialism,” they have 
had to publish specialized dictionaries to help the activists understand 
the meaning of various terms in the context of the Soviet political 
culture.?? No political communication is thinkable anymore in a normal 
language, because that would completely confuse the fictional world 
where, semantically, almost everything is the other way round. It may 
be added here that all Bloc countries propagandize each other by the 
means of extensive (and expensive) radio broadcasting both on short 
and medium waves, and the same wooden language comes on the air 
from everywhere in the Bloc. 


The semantic and lexicological stratagems of this language are 
frequently overlapping, but on the whole, it is the semantic manipula- 
tion more than lexical inventiveness that is more important. This paper 
makes no attempt to discuss this aspect in any detail, but it is 
appropriate to restate that in “kommunistichtina,” almost no tradition- 
al political term has retained its normal meaning. 


7. Some other intricacies. This situation is further complicated by 
the fact that the Bloc press prints many ideology-oriented tracts that 
seemingly address debatable problems, but most of them contain no 
message at all.?’ Most of these articles are planned well before they are 
printed because they meet some of the requirements of the Propaganda 
Department. This outfit is fond of organizing various “campaigns” in 
the media, frequently without any rational purpose. 


An ongoing debate, at the same time, may be camouflaged by the 
practice of avoiding the appearance of disagreement with anything, or 
by directing the criticism into a customary area.’ It is almost a rule that 
a “polemical” story would simply develop and defend one standpoint 
without any allusion to the fact that a different opinion exists at all. 


A relatively recent example of this practice was the Soviet (and 
Czechoslovak) campaign against further rapprochement between East 
and West Germany. The main salvo was probably fired by Pravda on 
July 27, 1984, albeit not in the form of an editorial but of an article 
signed by a real author, Lev Bezymensky (the next stage would be a 
more direct attack signed by a ghost author). This article turned its 
criticism entirely against West Germany, using quotes from earlier 
speeches by Erich Honecker (stands which the latter had, in the 
meantime, quietly dropped) to attack indirectly his positions of the day. 
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What also adds to these intricacies is the Agitprop’s ability to place 
any article in any publication of its choice in the whole Bloc. That 
explains why 7rud, for example, or Magyar Hirlap, print at times an 
obviously important story with foreign-policy implication that one 
would expect instead to be published by a more authoritative source. By 
choosing a less prominent publication for an authoritative message, the 
Soviet leadership can tone a reprimand down to a warning. The story 
then receives appropriate publicity, anyway, through the services of 
TASS or Novosti, or both. 


8. The signals. Some of these communications work as signals for 
those who understand. Signals are particularly looked for in the follow- 
ing categories of published items (the order is of no importance): 


(1) The order in which leaders are named in official news. Since the 
time when Wladyslaw Gomulka was named in 1956 among the Polish 
Politburo members without actually being at least a candidate member 
of the Central Committee, changes in this protocolized list have rarely 
failed to signal changes in rank. 


(2) Who travels where and who comes to see him off, eventually to 
meet him at the airport after return. A recent example was the dispatch of 
the Czechoslovak Communist Party Politburo member Oldrich Jakes to 
Moscow to attend the celebrations of the 40th anniversary of Victory 
Day. Jakes was seen off by another Politburo member Vasil Bilak (both 
are also secretaries of the Central Committee), and Bilak again came to 
meet Jakes when the latter returned.** The news clearly indicated that 
Jakes was number two, Bilak number three. If Bilak were number two, he 
would not come to see Jakes off or meet him on his return; that would fall 
on number four, probably Prime Minister Strougal. Unofficial sources 
confirm that Jakes moved into position number two about a year ago. 


(3) Editorials in party newspapers, namely in Moscow Pravda. 
These editorials are always approved by someone at the Secretariat 
level, they may have been directly initiated from top-level Party places, 
and in some cases they are even written in the apparatus and just 
delivered to the editor. Whereas some editorials are meaningless and 
fall into the category of planned, campaign-related pieces, some are 
important pointers. The selection of the topic is sometimes in itself 
eloquent. An editorial praising the virtues of “collective leadership” 
means that there are, or were, some problems about it and that the 
principle needed to be restated. A similar criterion applies to “inde- 
structible unity of the Party.” The irony is that the established method 
of reading these editorials, both inside the elites and outside them, is by 
reversing their meaning. An editorial about internationalism indicates 
that the Party does not like the way some other Party acts; using the ad- 
jective “proletarian” in front of internationalism would indicate that 
the guilty party is somewhere outside the Bloc, whereas using the 
adjective “socialist” would clearly bring the message home. 
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Editorials in Party newspapers of smaller Bloc countries are at 
times also of some importance. On the occasion of the prolongation of 
the Warsaw Pact in April 1985, for example, all Party dailies in the Bloc 
published an editorial. Two of them showed strikingly different choices 
of emphasis. Rude Pravo, the Czechoslovak Party paper, stated very 
clearly in the first paragraph of the editorial that the prolongation of the 
Warsaw Pact provided the member states “with long-term guarantees 
and certainty of the »eaceful building and perfecting of developed 
socialist society,” a statement which distinctly implied the continuing 
validity of the Brezhnev Doctrine. For the Czechoslovak leadership, 
which continues to feel extremely insecure domestically, this is obvious- 
ly the most important point in the whole affair, and they decided to 
single that out, because the wording of the Pact does not say so 
explicitly.”¢ 


Neues Deutschland, the organ of the East German Party (SED), on 
the other hand, made no similar attempt. Instead, it singled out another 
fact that could not be read from either the 1955 or the 1985 documents. 
Neues Deutschland stated that “‘our concerted foreign policy gives first 
priority to the recovery of the international situation,” which perfectly 
expressed the East German leadership’s continuing priority: further 
improvement of intra~German relations.”’ 


(4) Slogans issued for the May Day and for the October Revolution 
anniversaries always reflect the Politburo’s current attitude to issues 
and countries. Most are empty exclamations substantially unchanged 
for years (“Working People in Public Health! Improve Medical Services 
for the Population!”—slogan No. 46 issued for the May Day parade of 
1985), but others show attitudes and priorities. In this year’s issue of 
slogans, for example, like last year’s, the slogan addressing the interna- 
tional Communist movement (No. 4) was “May the Unity and Cohe- 
sion of the Communists of the Whole World Grow Stronger!” which is a 
far cry from the previously unreserved “Long Live the Unshakable 
Unity of the Communists of the Whole World!” 2* Slogan No. 17 was 
also indicative: “Peoples of the Asian Countries! Fight Against Imperi- 
alism, Neocolonialism, and Hegemonism, and for Peace and Securi- 
ty!’ 29 What it says about the results of the Sino-Soviet rapprochement 
needs not much interpretation. 


(5) Published news about bilateral meetings between statesmen, 
including news about the visits by Bloc ambassadors. The implication is 
that most of these contacts go unreported. If the news agency is 
instructed to report a visit, it is frequently done so for a purpose. 


(6) Awarding of prizes, namely Lenin Prizes for literature. For the 
whole Bloc, that is an occasion to read the Soviet Politburo’s cultural 
preferences, which are usually not clearly declared. From these prefer- 
ences it is also possible to deduce trends in foreign and domestic policy. 
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(7) Interviews by Bloc statesmen for domestic media. They are rare, 
and they are never straightforward interviews; only the form is genuine. 
Precisely because of that, as an unconventional form of bureaucratic 
communication, interviews usually contain a message. The Hungarian 
daily Nepszava (March 2, 1985), for example, published an interview 
with Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs I. Roska, who addressed 
himself to the problem of the renewal of the Warsaw Pact. In cautious 
formulations, Roska indicated that some countries of the Bloc, Hungary 
clearly included, were not entirely happy about the prospect. 


(8) Using historical coulisse. This is a frequent and favorite device 
for conveniently wrapping up a message, and it may appear almost 
anywhere; if it has the sanction of high Party places, it will bounce back 
through other sources. Historical topics as carners of hidden messages are 
best discernible when they take the form of a commemorative article and 
there is no anniversary to prompt such an endeavor. Such was, for 
example, the case of an article in Literaturnaya Gazeta (August 8, 1984) 
discussing Lenin’s disagreement with Trotsky over the Brest-Litovsk 
peace treaty with Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey (March 3, 
1918). Naturally siding with Lenin, the article seemed to support 
moderation in foreign policy, an interesting point in the context of the 
parallel Soviet campaign against rapprochement between the two Ger- 
man states. Another example was an article in /zvestia in October 1984 
that commemorated the 57th anniversary of the execution of Li Ta-chao, 


the founding father of Chinese Marxism, by the war lord Chang Tso-lin 
on April 28, 1927. The fact that this anniversary was remembered in an 
odd year and even six months off the mark was in itself striking. The 
message, however, was made entirely clear: “Loyalty to Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and the need for durable alliance and fnendship with the Soviet 
Union are the main political legacy left by Li Ta-chao.” ” 


An anniversary, on the other hand, can luckily coincide with the 
need to make a point, and the Agitprop certainly has a long list of 
various anniversaries for that purpose. A good example is the anniversa- 
ry of the assassination of the KPD leader Ernst Thaelmann in Buchen- 
wald in August 1944, which Pravda took up 40 years later to add to the 
campaign against the SED.’! 


The last examples are also illustrative of the technique of selection 
of the right publications where articles with similar implications should 
be published. The Thaelmann story was published in Pravda, because it 
was de facto addressing the leadership of the SED, a party with which 
the CPSU has close relations. The Li Ta-chao article, on the other hand, 
was placed in /zvestia to reflect the absence of direct contacts between 
the CPSU and the Chinese Communist Party. The choice of /zvestia 
meaningfully pointed out that there was only a state-to-state relation- 
ship between the Soviet and the Chinese leadership. For everything 
there is a pigeonhole. 
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There are certainly Bloc implications in the criticism of emphasis 
on ancient origins of statehood and cultures of non-Russian nations in 
historical works, because that “is not in conjunction with the activity of 
the CPSU in generalizing the experience of building and perfecting 
socialism.” *? To do that is, of course, a natural and legitimate tendency 
of historians in non-Russian republics of the USSR as well as in the 
countries of the Bloc, particularly in Bulgaria and Romania. 


Concluding remarks. We have discussed some aspects of the 
interaction of the ruling groups of the Soviet Bloc in the field of 
communications, namely their muiual communications. It has been 
pointed out that these groups excercise complete control over their 
national media systems and that they function under the overall control 
of the Soviet ruling group. The size of these elites boils down to several 
thousand in the Soviet Union and to several hundred in each of the 
smaller East European countries in the very center of the power 
structure. These are “bureaucratic authorities” shifted beyond and 
outside definitions,*’ because they are not in the service of either 
another authority or an idea. They are in the service of themselves. 


Their doctrine has the double function of providing a source of 
legitimacy and serving as a manual for perception and behavior. All 
their communications, general, intraelite, interelite and outside the Bloc 
are tightly tied to this manual. The state of subordination that had 


resulted in the generalization of the Soviet political system in the whole 
Bloc also led to the generalization of the Soviet political style and the 
Soviet bureaucratic lingo. The ruling groups’ uneven state of relation- 
ships has been manifested, among other things, by the extent to which 
these groups are informed or uninformed about each other. 


The interelite debates present themselves as a stage in political 
interaction of the ruling groups. There seem to be few exceptions to the 
general pattern in which an East European country’s ruling group 
initiates, permits, or flirts with a practice that would be outside the 
established and officialiy sanctioned Soviet standard. The local elite is 
rarely undivided on such an issue, and a maneuvering ensues that takes 
the form of a parallel intraelite and interelite debate conducted in the 
customary forms of doubletalk, vague allusions, and hidden meanings. 
It is characteristic for the defenders of an innovation that, knowing the 
rules of the game, they present their case as a perfectly legitimate 
proposition fully consistent with the doctrine. To emphasize this point, 
they bring out relevant quotations from the scripts which, like the 
Koran, can yield supportive pronouncements for almost anything. A 
debate is also distinguished by the practice whereby all sides defend and 
restate their case without attacking the opponent directly. When that 
happens, it signals that a debate has turned into a polemic, reflecting a 
real crisis in relations. 
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lectures on revisionism, Opportunism, and anti-Communism. Contem- 
porary opportunism is divided into leftist and rightist tendencies. As an 
example of the rightist tendency, they note social-democratism and 
Eurocommunism. Maoism is presented as the principal contemporary 
form of leftist opportunism. Milady Svet, Prague, 14/1985, p. 3. 


10. In the 1960s, Soviet ideologues had great problems with the 
classification of developing countries that claimed io be pursuing 
socialist policies without accepting Marxism-Leninism and the services 
of a Communist party. A compromise formula was finally found in the 
term “noncapitalist road to development.”’ The formula was attributed 
to Ponomaryov’s assistant, R. A. Ulyanovsky. 


11. The late President Boumedienne told me in February 1968 
about the diplomatic brawl between the East Germans, Czechoslovaks, 
and Poles in previous years over the Algerian phosphates. In the end, 
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The Language of Soviet Disinformation 


Ladislav Bittman 


Sixteen years ago, when I landed my first job in the academic field 
and got the opportunity to meet and talk to American professors, 
researchers, and journalists, the experience was rather frustrating. 
Whenever I was asked about my professional background, I mentioned 
14 years in Communist intelligence including two years as deputy 
commander of the Czechoslovak disinformation department. Usually, it 
left my counterparts looking skeptical or confused. They were not 
familiar with the term “disinformation,” and when I tried to explain to 
them what a disinformation operative does some of them thought of me 
as a cold warrior who made a living by spreading anti-Soviet propagan- 
da. Many American scholars, college educators, and communicators 
simply could not believe that disinformation was an integral part of 
Soviet foreign policy. 


In the last decade the situation has visibly changed. A growing 
number of American political scientists and journalists have developed 
an interest in the subject of disinformation, and the term has become 
part of the American political vocabulary. 


While the term “disinformation” found its way into American 
English, a certain confusion about its meaning persists: 


¢ In his article discussing the economic myth of deindustrialization, 
published in American Banker (30 May 1984), Robert J. Samuel- 
son said that “the purpose of language is to inform; this word 
[deindustrialization] misinforms. It seems to say that America is 
losing all its industry, when it isn’t. Deindustrialization is disin- 
formation.” Samuelson says that cluttering the economic debate 
with misleading concepts like this distracts attention from genu- 
ine problems. hut he himself mixes the term “misinformation” 
with “disinformation” without taking into consideration a sub- 
stantial difference in their semantic contents. 


On 6 June 1984, press reports from Zimbabwe spoke about a 
warning to foreign journalists by the government as well as the 
local press: “Zimbabwe has been the victim of what appears to be 
a well-orchestrated negative campaign. Part of it has been the 
result of malicious misinformation and disinformation manipu- 
lated by Pretoria.” 


On 17 September 1984, the BBC reported the West German 
Government’s reaction to a story about an alleged defector from 
Eastern Europe: “Our specialists assume that we are dealing here 
with deliberate misinformation. .. .” 








e And, on 17 May 1985, ABC anchorman Peter Jennings intro- 
duced a story about growing drug addiction among Americans 
with the statement that there “has been lot of disinformation” 
about this problem. 


The writers of these lines obviously do not distinguish between 
misinformation—that is, wrong, false information based on ignorance, 
error, or political or cultural bias—and disinformation, which is deliber- 
ately distorted information spread secretly with malicious intent. 


Webster's dictionary still does not recognize the word “disinforma- 
tion.” But it gives us several clues for proper usage and interpretation of 
the terms “disinformation” versus “misinformation.” Webster explains 
that misinformation means “false or misleading information” without 
any connotation of motive. It also says that the prefix “mus” indicates a 
mistaken ambiguity, confusion, or unclearness. The prefix “dis,” on the 
other hand, means free from, opposite of, or lack of. Misinformation 
arises from ignorance, error, or political bias, but it does not intend to 
deliberately mislead: disinformation is a purposeful and carefully de- 
signed lie spread with malicious intent. It is a deliberate, calculated, and 
orchestrated lie. 


Propaganda Versus Disinformation 


It is important to understand the Soviets’ perception of differences 
between propaganda and disinformation. Many observers of Soviet 
affairs do not distinguish between the major themes and methods of 
Scviet propaganda, on the one hand, and the major themes and 
methods of disinformation, on the other. Sir James Goldsmith, publish- 
er of the French newsmagazine L’Express, for example, has identified 
four major thrusts of Soviet disinformation campaigns in the West: 1) 
encouragement of unilateral disarmament; 2) neutralism; 3) increased 
trade with the Soviet Bloc; and 4) anti-Americanism.' All four are 
undoubtedly important Soviet foreign policy objectives, but not all can 
be labeled disinformation thrusts. Increased trade with the Soviet Bloc, 
for example, is a major topic for official Soviet propaganda, but that 
goal is difficult to achieve through disinformation. 


Understanding the Soviets’ perceptions of differences between 
propaganda and disinformation is not purely an academic exercise, 
because it has important practical implications. Understanding helps us 
to distinguish what the Soviets themselves consider legal and legitimate 
in foreign campaigns from what they know deliberately violates interna- 
tional law or another country’s law. It is the difference between a soldier 
in uniform firing his gun at another soldier in uniform and a terrorist se- 
cretly planting a bomb inside an enemy’s territory. 


Lenin’s statement that the Communist press is a collective propa- 
gandist, collective agitator, and collective organizer explains why propa- 
ganda plays such an important role in Soviet domestic and foreign 
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policies. In the Soviet perception, propaganda is an integral part of the 
socialist system, an instrument of the government for forming and 
changing public opinion at home and abroad. It does not have the 
negative connotation it has 1n libertarian countries and particularly in 
the United States. 


Disinformation, on the other hand, is in the Soviet perception a 
carefully constructed, false message that is secretly introduced into the 
opponent s communication system to deceive either his decisionmaking 
elite or public opinion. The perpetrator is a provocateur masking his 
face or hiding in anonymity to remain unpunished. It is the public 
relations concept in reverse. Instead of building up his clients’ image, 
the perpetrator wants to undermine, damage, or destroy it. The mes- 
sages of disinformation games are predominantly negative: they are 
anti-American, anti-NATO, anti-democratic. The messages of official 
Soviet propaganda are both negative and positive: they are not only 
anti-American and anti-democratic but also pro-Soviet and pro-Com- 
munist and the source is easily identifiable. The orchestration of official 
Soviet propaganda and disinformation is the responsibility of the Soviet 
Communist Party, the ultimate authority. 


The Soviet treatment of the 1984 summer Olympic Games in Los 
Angeles illustrates the interplay between propaganda and disinforma- 
tion. The Soviet press presented the games as a total disaster. It depicted 
them as athletically insignificant without the participation of East 
European athletes; it ridiculed their commercialization; and it tried to 
convince readers that for the athletes the visit to Los Angeles was only 
frustration and disappointment. A few examples from the publication 
Sovetskiy Sport illustrate the language used: “Sportsmen Indignant at 
the Chauvinist Exhaust Gases Spouted by the American Press,” “Guests 
Are Compelled To Compete in Conditions Unequal to the Hosts,” 
“Official Protests by the 1.0.C. President,” “K.K.K. Team Prepares to 
Compete” (quasisatirical report), and “Infringement on Olympic 
Ideals.” ’ 


The official press agency TASS supplied its customers systematical- 
ly with a flood of propaganda trying to justify the Soviet boycott of these 
games: “Participants have been virtually made hostages,’ TASS said; 
“competitors threatened by numerous racist and other terrorist group- 
ings”; “it is not the athletes but big business that has got the first 
Olympic gold medal”; “the spirit of cruelty and violence prevailing here 
could not but spread to the competitions.” * 


The messages of Soviet disinformation before and during the 
Olympic Games were messages of racism, threat, and violence. The 
perpetrator was hiding behind the mask of the American racist organi- 
zation, the Ku Klux Klan. In the middle of July 1984, shortly before the 
opening of the Olympic Games, threatening letters ostensibly signed by 
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the Ku Klux Klan were mailed from Washington D.C. to the Olympic 
Committee headquarters in Zimbabwe, Malaysia, Sri Lanka, South 
Korea, Hong Kong , and the People’s Republic of China. 


“The Olympics for whites only! African monkeys! ... In Los 
Angeles our own Olympic flames are ready to incinerate you. The 
highest award for a true American patriot would be the lynching of an 
African monkey.” 4 


The author of these racist statements threatening athletes from 
Africa and Asia left behind few traces. The insignia of the Ku Klux Klan 
was incorrect, and the text was obviously not written by a native 
American speaker. All evidence—although it was only circumstantial— 
pointed to Soviet Bloc intelligence, traditionally the largest producer of 
political forgeries. 


In the last decade, the Soviets have won a number of propaganda 
victories over the United States mainly in developing countries by 
playing upon existing Third World biases. The United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, for example, has become 
an aggressively political institution, in which the Soviets constantly 
instigate radical Third World countries to take stands against Western 
standpoints and proposals. They have been promoting UNESCO’s 
political activities with an anti-Western bias and pushing the Third 
World to take stands against democratic concepts like the freedom of 
the press and individual rights. 


The language of these official Soviet propaganda campaigns in 
UNESCO speaks of “peace and disarmament,” “the rights of peoples,” 
“the elimination of vestiges of colonialism,” “the struggle against 
apartheid and racism.” 5 The language of Soviet disinformation speaks 
of American conspiracies and assassinations. For example, the name of 
Hermann F. Eilts, the US Ambassador to Egypt, appeared on three 
forgeries “proving” American plots to assassinate Egyptian President 
Sadat in the late 1970s. One of them was a forged report addressed to 
Admiral Stansfield Turner, then Director of the CIA, and attributed to 
Ambassador Eilts. It was published in October 1979 in the Syrian 
newspaper A/ Baath. In this pseudodocument, Ambassador Eilts criti- 
cizes Sadat’s policies and says: “Get rid of him without any hesitation. 
If this happens, we must replace him as soon as possible by one who can 
agree to Our Opinions and serve our interests.” 


On April 13, 1983, two Nigerian newspapers, The Nigerian Tribune 
and The Daily Sketch, published a copy of what purported to be an 
internal memorandum of the US Embassy in Nigeria that ordered the 
assassination of two prominent political leaders, presidential candidate 
Chief Awolowo and Chief Abiola. The forgery was printed on US 
Embassy stationery; its main point: “Chief Abiola has outlived his 
usefulness to our service . . . his flirtation with the opposition operations 
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Heartburn and Headache to solve the problem of these two personal- 
ities. .. . The Department [of State] must be well briefed on these wet af- 
fairs. .. .”” Although the forgery contained many linguistic mistakes and 
the US Embassy denied its authenticity, the Nigerian press remained 
suspicious. The open cynicism of these statements and the undiplomatic 
language recommending “wet affairs,” which in Russian espionage 
terminology means killing, pointed at the KGB. Yet, despite these 
elementary mistakes, propagandistic disinformation based on forgeries 
remains a popular Soviet disinformation method. 


The Language of Prejudice and Self-Deception 


When a politician in an Asian or African country becomes too pro- 
Western or anti-Soviet, the easiest way to undermine his reputation and 
his political future is to label him a CIA agent and to leak to the press a 
forgery supporting the accusation. The victim categorically denies it, 
but a certain residue of suspicion always remains. 


The success or failure of international propagandistic disinforma- 
tion largely depends on the willingness of the audience to be deceived. 
In the mechanism of disinformation games, self-deception is an impor- 
tant psychological ingredient. To lure the audience into a self-deceptive 
mode, the perpetrator of the disinformation uses the language the 
audience wants to hear. It is a lullaby reaffirming the political bias and 
cultural misconceptions the audience harbors. 


According to several studies, the human brain is equipped with a 
specific mechanism—repression—that can set up psychological de- 
fenses. In the self-deception process, we have the tendency to dilute 
anxiety by repressing our awareness. When the signal is threatening to 
undermine the structure of our beliefs, we simply ignore it or deny its 
validity. This mechanism serves as a filter helping us to maintain our 
psychological balance. To avoid the seriousness and danger of the 
consequences that are in direct relation to the signals we receive, we 
close the gate and deny they exist. 


The result of several recent studies at Cambridge University, the 
University of California, and the University of Wisconsin show that the 
perception of words involves “unconscious reading.” In the words of 
Daniel Goleman, author of The Psychology of Self-Deception, 


A huge amount of mental effort goes into sorting through and selecting a slim thread 
of consciousness from an immense array of mental candidates for awareness. The 
evidence is that the vast majority of possible thoughts and perceptions that might 
enter awareness are blocked from consciousness. There is a filter at work, and an 
intelligent one at that.* 


The judgment that we consider relevant depends on “schemas,” or 
packets, in which the mind organizes and stores information. Schemas 
determine what comes to our attention and what we ignore. All this 
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means that self-deception is part of our cognitive system. It is true not 
only of individuals but also of social groups. Whole societies find a 
compelling need to lie to themselves. As members of our families, as 
members of various social groups at school or later as adults, we share 
with these groups certain values and generalizations, including general- 
izations that are self-deceptive. In the words of Irving L. Janis, a 
psychologist at Yale University, 
When groupthink 1s at work, group members hobble their seeking of information in 
order to preserve a cozy unanimity. Loyalty to the group requires that no one raise 
embarrassing questions nor attack weak arguments, nor counter softheaded thinking 
with hard facts. The more amiable the esprit de corps among the members of a 
policymaking group, the greater 1s the danger that independent critical thinking will 
be replaced by groupthink.’ 


Obviously, people with strong political bias who harbor extremist 
views are the easiest victims of disinformation, and this is true of 
extremists on both sides of the political spectrum, the far left as well as 
the far right. When the disinformation message is in tune with their 
beliefs, the extremists are willing to accept even bizarre accusations and 
conspiracy theories. They don’t have the healthy minimum of self- 
preserving skepticism that is needed for critical, realistic assessment. 


The leftwing newsweekly Pace e Guerra of Rome published on 21 
July 1983 the content of two anti-American forgeries quite obviously 
manufactured in Eastern Europe. The forgeries were formulated as US 
Embassy telegrams from Rome to Washington and dated 28 August 
1982 and 6 December 1982. They aimed to prove that the CIA and the 
State Department, in cooperation with Italian state security agencies, 
were behind a campaign to implicate the Soviets and the Bulgarians in 
the papal assassination attempt. The documents were meant to con- 
vince the audience that the whole Bulgarian-connection affair was an 
American disinformation plot: “The European media have enthusiasti- 
cally developed themes on the lines anticipated: that the gunman was 
directed by Bulgarian secret police; that the Bulgarians are under the 
total control of the KGB; that the KGB was headed at the time by the 
present Soviet leader.” * 


The two forgeries were part of a propaganda and disinformation 
campaign accusing the United States of direct involvement in various 
terrorist operations in Latin America, the Middle East, Asia, and other 
parts of the world. It was designed as a kind of preemptive strike. The 
Soviets expected that the trial of the Turks and Bulgarians who were 
charged with complicity in the 1981 assassination attempt on Pope Paul 
II would bring a great amount of undesirable information about their 
involvement in international terrorism to the public attention. The 
long-term campaign they launched in the fall of 1984 was to distract 
public attention and present the United States as the major villain. 
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Every nation harbors certain feelings, biases, and prejudices deeply 
rooted in its history. The language of Soviet Bloc propagandistic disinfor- 
mation plays upon them; in some cases intuitively, in others, knowingly. 
If the Soviets were to decide tomorrow to spend a lot of money and use 
all the resources they have, they still would not be able to convince the 
Canadians that the CIA is trying to overthrow the Canadian Government 
and to usurp political control over Canada. Canadian public opinion 
would not be willing to accept this kind of disinformation. The long 
historical experience of friendly relations between the United States and 
Canada has a much stronger impact on public opinion than the most 
skillfully designed and executed disinformation. 


But it is relatively simple for the Soviet propagandists and disinfor- 
mation operatives to smear the name of the United States in India. 
Looking for new disinformation themes and ideas is a neverending 
process. Every dramatic event of international dimension with a poten- 
tially strong political impact on world public opinion is discussed and 
analyzed as to whether it can be used for disinformation purposes and 
what the potential risks are. American journalists in India who reported 
the aftermath of Gandhi's assassination were astonished by strong 
popular suspicion of the United States and particularly the CIA as being 
responsible for India’s internal problems and violence. 


The long-term objective of Soviet disinformation in India is 
systematically to undermine US policies, pinpoint the United States as 
the ultimate villain responsible for all Indian problems, and prevent any 
initiative toward closer understanding and cooperation between India 
and the United States. Shortly after Mrs. Gandhi's assassination, the 
Soviets opened a campaign linking her death to the United States. The 
Soviet press accused the United States of sponsoring “state terrorism” 
around the world.’ The official Communist Party daily Pravda, for 
example, maintained that Mrs. Gandhi's death was the result of an 
elaborate conspiracy that included the infiltration of various terrorist 
groups around the world, including India. The Soviet news agency 
TASS stated that the CIA had sponsored a number of operations to 
foment separatism in India, particularly in the Punjab state. Further- 
more, TASS charged that Sikh extremists maintained close connections 
with Western intelligence services and said that as many as 100 
“extremists and spies” arrested in India “admitted” that they had been 
trained in Pakistan under the supervision of the CIA.'® Traditional 
animosity and distrust between Indians and Pakistanis make both 
parties vulnerable to foreign manipulators. 


When reporting international affairs and even national affairs, 
most of India’s 800 daily papers and 19,000 nondaily papers and 
magazines largely depend on stories distributed by the two major Indian 
wire services Press Trust of India (PTI) and the United News of India 
(UNI). Both Indian news agencies have large offices in Moscow and 
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regularly distribute anti-American material from TASS, Pravda, and 
Izvestia.'' These two agencies are among the key members of the Press 
Agencies Pool of the Non-Aligned Countries that serves a large number 
of Asian, African, and Latin American countries. A prominent story 
about American involvement in Indian unrest is guaranteed great 
publicity in the Third World regardless of whether it is true or not. 


The language of Soviet propagandistic disinformation is in most 
cases the language of bias, irritating the existing, long-established 
political prejudices and cultural biases. Both the message and the 
phraseology are designed to hurt the nationalistic feelings, cultural 
pride, and religious beliefs of the audience and to accuse the United 
States as the cause of trouble. 


Most Greeks bitterly reject what they consider a US tilt toward 
Turkey. Soviet active measures that play on the historical enmity 
between Greece and Turkey and irritate the painful wound that is 
Cyprus, as well as blame the United States, find a responsive audience 
in Greece.'? 


In Western Europe, anti-German bias—for decades fertile ground 
for Soviet Bloc active measures to weaken the NATO alliance—is 
evaporating as the new generation of voters and leaders who are not 
burdened by the direct personal experience of World War II and Nazi 
brutalities is taking over. Instead, the major theme of the Soviet 


propagandistic active measures is war and peace, playing upon the fear 
of the West Europeans that in the case of a military conflict between the 
USSR and the United States, Western Europe would become the major 
battlefield. In West European countries—such as France, Portugal, 
Spain, and in Scandinavia—where socialist parties are strong, the Soviet 
Bloc active measures also play upon strong antibusiness, anticapitalist 
prejudices. 


South African apartheid offers the Soviet Bloc countries many 
opportunities for propagandistic disinformation campaigns picturing 
the United States as a secret friend and ally of the “South African 
racists.” 


I could go on and name many other wounds and conflicts in non- 
Communist countries that provide the Soviets with major topics for 
their active measures. 


The Major Themes and Long-Term Objectives 


The most dominant US misconception about Soviet Bloc active 
measures is the pragmatic assumption that every active measure is 
designed to benefit the Soviet Union immediately. The majority of 








Soviet Bloc propagandistic disinformation operations are acts of oppor- 
tunity that reflect the long-term interests of the Soviet Union. Their 
primary objective is to add another drop of venom to the opponents’ 
internal system with the expectation that eventually, after a certain 
period of time, quantity will become quality and the patient will die. 


An analysis of Soviet Bloc operations conducted against the United 
States during the decade of the 1970s reveals the following long-term 
goals and objectives: 


1. The United States remains the “main enemy” and major target. 
As such, it must be continuously discredited as an imperialist, neocolo- 
nialist power threatening world peace and the economic well-being of 
other nations. The Soviet Bloc conducts active measures specifically 
aimed at 


— turning world public opinion against US foreign policy; 


— creating favorable conditions for Soviet foreign policy by confus- 
ing the world public about the real nature of certain Soviet 
policies; 


— isolating the United States from its allies and friends in Western 
Europe by creating new rifts or exploiting current differences; 


— paralyzing NATO from within by convincing NATO countries 
that US military strategy is against their national interests; and 


— expanding traditional mistrust of Third World countries toward 
Western Europe and the United States, preventing closer eco- 
nomic, political, and military cooperation between the two 
groups, and demonstrating that US goals and policies are incom- 
patible with Third World ambitions. 


2. The Soviet decisionmaking elite views the Central Intelligence 
Agency as the most important instrument of US foreign policy. As such 
it must be paralyzed both at home and abroad through disinformation 
measures by 


— capitalizing on the continuing demoralization, disappointment, 
frustration, and feeling of guilt within CIA ranks and encourag- 
ing defections or public exposure of CIA operations; 


— exposing the names of actual CIA operatives in a worldwide 
campaign; 

— labeling aggressive US Foreign Service officers, correspondents, 
and business executives as CIA staff members; 


— misusing Senate and House investigations of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency to acquire damaging information and manipulating 
congressmen, senators, government officials, and their staff mem- 
bers, as well as journalists and academics against the agency; 
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— manipulating American public opinion in a continuing press 
campaign by systematically leaking fabricated evidence that the 
Central Intelligence Agency violates its charter by operating in 
the continental United States; 


— creating opinion that the agency works not only against the 
Soviet Bloc and the Third World but also against American allies 
in Western, Northern, and Southern Europe; and 


— labeling the agency as the major source of international 
terrorism. 


3. Unlike political disinformation, which is largely but not exclu- 
sively the responsibility of the KGB, military deception games are 
closely coordinated with the General Staff of the Soviet Armed Forces 
and the GRU. The Soviets rely on military disinformation to 


— deceive US military experts and government officials about the 
actual strength, strategy, and plans of Soviet Bloc armed forces, 
including the location of missile ramps and storage of strategic 
nuclear weapons; 


— send out systematically distorted messages about the significance 
of certain Soviet military maneuvers and exercises on Soviet 
Bloc territory or abroad; and 


— influence both world and American public opinion against US 
military programs. 


The military type of covert action goes beyond dissemination of 
misleading messages, however. Long-term objectives include physical 
and political demoralization of US military units stationed overseas by 


— encouraging drug addiction and exposing troops to systematic 
propaganda aimed at undermining morale and willingness to 
fight for American foreign policy interests; 


— supplying damaging material to the local press in countries 
where US troops are stationed and directly or indirectly advocat- 
ing their withdrawal; 


— creating and misusing existing conflicts between the population 
of the host country and American troops; and 


— providing financial support to local political parties, organiza- 
tions, and movements advocating withdrawal of American 
troops. 


4. Intelligence services of the Soviet Bloc rely on overt and covert 
measures in US internal affairs to 


— build up a network of agents of influence inside the federal 
bureaucracy to manipulate the decisionmaking process; 








— penetrate the American press; 


— conduct smear campaigns against presidential, congressional, 
and other public figures considered hostile or dangerous by 
Soviet leaders; 


— conduct operations that create racial tension within American 
society; and 


— prevent East European ethnic minorities from becoming a 
unified bloc in the United States and to undermine the public 
reputations of prominent East European ethnic leaders who have 
aggressive anti-Communist sentiments. 


5. The major long-term objective of Soviet economic warfare and 
disinformation is to deprive the US economy of resources vital to its 
prosperity and growth and to influence American economic relations 
with the outside world to the benefit of the Soviet Union by 


— deliberately misleading the West about the Soviet economy and 
its needs; 

— helping Soviet negotiators to achieve the most advantageous 
foreign trade deals with American and other forcign companies; 


— manipulating the international market (for example, gold) for 
the benefit of the Soviet economy; 


— using foreign trade for political influence in Third World coun- 
tries; and 


— systematically damaging US commercial relations with foreign 
countries by labeling American business representatives as CIA 
operatives and encouraging terrorist actions against US property 
and personnel. 


6. In the early 1950s, the KGB and the satellite services established 
special departments for collecting scientific and technological informa- 
tion abroad. A decade later, the disinformation specialists took another 
step forward and began considering the development of scientific and 
technological disinformation to 


-— mislead American, West European, and Japanese scientists and 
technological experts about the state of Soviet research projects, 
particularly those of a military nature; and to 


— paralyze Western scientific projects considered important to 
future East-West military and economic competition. 


The traditional Soviet approach, emphasizing the long-term objec- 
tives rather than immediate needs, is just now being evaluated by the 
new Soviet Communist Party leadership of Mikhail S. Gorbachev. His 
impatience with the foot-dragging and slowness of Soviet bureaucracy, 
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and his push for specificity and managerial approaches to ensure a sharp 
turn toward intensification and greater productivity may have consider- 
able effect not only domestically but also on Soviet foreign operations. 
It may force the KGB to re-evaluate its objectives, methods, and 
techniques. And a shift from the traditional topical, long-term disinfor- 
mation to the more challenging, practical operations with immediate, 
visible impact may follow. 


Predictable Tactics 


As the Soviet propaganda and disinformation systems are state-run 
institutions with a well-defined political philosophy, long-term objec- 
tives, and operational rules, the campaigns are stereotypical and thus 
predictable. 


Launching a disinformation operation is a bureaucratic procedure 
requiring considerable time. A proposal for a new campaign has to go 
through a long process of internal approval. If the suggested operation 
encompasses political and operational risks above normal, the KGB for 
its Own protection submits the proposal to the Party elite. This 
environment prohibits spontaneous, fast, on the-spot decision by opera- 
tives stationed abroad. The KAL 007 incident reveals something of this 
process. 


In the early morning hours of September |, 1983, the Soviets shot 


down, without warning, South Korean Airliner 007 with 269 passengers 
and crew members, 61 of them American. For more than a year the 
United States and the Soviet Union were invoived in a major propagan- 
da battle over this tragic incident. The Soviet campaign went through 
several stages, which are described in the following sections. 


Stage I. 


It took the Soviet Government six days to admit openly that a 
Soviet fighter had shot down the Korean jetliner. In their first reaction, 
published through the news agency TASS, the Soviets said that the plane 
did not have navigation lights and did not respond to queries, signals, 
and warnings from Soviet fighter planes. During this stage both the 
Soviet media and the KGB hectically collected all bits of information 
from open as well as from secret sources abroad that could be used in 
the propaganda battle that they expected would follow. 


The Soviets’ major objective was to find the most believable 
explanation and justification for shooting down the plane. The informa- 
tion they were able to collect from the American media convinced them 
that claiming that the Korean plane had been on a spying mission and 
that, therefore, the responsibility for the death of these 269 individuals 
lay with Washington, not Moscow, was the best defense. 
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US mass media, always skeptical about US actions, published 
almost immediately after the incident several speculations that supplied 
the Soviets with desperately needed ammunition. The Washington Post 
on 3 September 1983 headlined a front page story: “‘Analysts Suspect 
Misidentification Led to the Attack.” The New York Times on the same 
day carried an article by Philip Taubman who suggested that the Korean 
pilots might have deliberately flown through Soviet airspace as a 
shortcut. The speculation that the Soviets probably mistakenly identi- 
fied the jumbo jet as a US spy plane appeared on the front pages of sev- 
eral prominent newspapers on September 3 and 4. This conjecture 
received extensive coverage on Monday, September 5, after the United 
States admitted that an Air Force RC-135 reconnaissance plane had 
once crossed the route taken by the Korean jetliner. 


When Gennadiy Gerasimov of the Soviet press agency Novosti 
appeared on ABC’s “Nightline” on September 7 to discuss the incident, 
he argued that the plane was on a spy mission and used the speculations 
of US media as evidence. 


An Accuracy in Media report in October 1983 concluded, 


This story has many of the earmarks of a disinformation operation. Charges were 
made on Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (on 2 September 1983) that quickly 
reappeared in a San Francisco paper and were then referred to by a KGB agent 
posing as a Soviet journalist on a network TV program. We can’t prove that ali of 
this was managed by KGB disinformation operatives or that any of the Americans or 
Canadians involved were their witting tools, but the case has some intriguing 
aspects.'? 


Accuracy in Media is probably correct about Gerasimov’s affiliation, 
but let’s not make the Soviets bigger than they are. It is unrealistic to as- 
sume that the KGB began a well-orchestrated disinformation campaign 
a day after the downing of the plane. But it is true that American mass 
media—although very critical of the Soviet action—unwittingly played 
into the Soviet hands when immediately after the incident they printed 
numerous speculations, including the theory that the Korean airliner 
was ON a spy mission.'* 


Stage II. 


The press conference held in Moscow on September 9, 1983, more 
than a week after the incident, marked the beginning of the second stage 
in the Soviet propaganda campaign. For two hours Marshal Nikolay V. 
Ogarkov, the Chief of the General Staff, presented the Soviet version of 
the Korean plane’s flight and answered blunt questions asked by 
Western reporters, while he showed what one reporter called “barely a 
sign of irritation.” '5 


The Soviet version of the incident skillfully included all the 
speculations from the Western press that supported the conjecture that 
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the 007 plane was covertly equipped with intelligence-gathering equip- 
ment and was on a spy mission over Sakhalin Island. Anything that was 
published in the Western press that seemed to support this version was 
repeated by the Soviet press and directed back at the Western audience. 
The citations from the Western press were usually taken out of context 
or distorted to fit the purpose, but the reader did not know it. It gave the 
Soviet audience and to a degree even the Western audience the feeling 
that the official Soviet version was supported by The New York Times, 
The Washington Post, and other major Western publications. 


Gradually, during this second stage, the Soviets tried to switch 
public attention from the 007 incident to broader questions of the 
military threat posed by the United States.'* Both in the first and in the 
second stages of the campaign the Soviets used mainly the official 
propaganda techniques and channels rather than disinformation. 


Stage III. 


It is the third stage in the Soviet campaign that the earmarks of a 
disinformation operation became evident. It started in the spring of 
1984 after the KGB was able to assess the situation, collect background 
information, and alert its network of agents of influence in mass media. 
The major objective behind the disinformation campaign was to con- 
vince the world that the 007 plane was on a spy mission and the 
incident was a provocation which was deliberately staged to foment anti- 
Soviet psychosis and promote militarist programs. Far from apologiz- 
ing, the Soviets have adopted an even harsher anti-American tone.'’ 


The way the new “evidence” surfaced and the sequence of events 
that followed suggest KGB orchestration. KGB involvement is implied 
by evidence that is only circumstantial, of course. We'll have to wait for 
another KGB defector to bring us the final proof. 


In June 1984, 10 months after the 007 incident, an article in the 
British independent bimonthly magazine Defense Attache, written by an 
author using the pen name P. Q. Mann, accused the United States of 
provoking the Soviet attack. The United States had sent the plane into 
Soviet airspace to activate Soviet air defense systems and to test Soviet 
reflexes, while the space shuttle Challenger and an electronic data- 
gathering satellite watched from above.'* (In January 1985 the monthly 
World Press Review published a brief report that Defense Attache had 
been sued for libel by Korean Air Lines. Defense Attache supposedly 
agreed to a settlement that included publishing an apology.) 


On August 25, 1984, a week before the first anniversary of the 
incident, Radio Moscow came out with a “new piece of evidence’”’—that 
the South Korean airliner shot down by Soviet planes was actually 
destroyed by a US bomb planted on board and set off by remote 
control: '° “The CIA and the Pentagon did everything to prevent the 
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remnants of the aircraft from getting into someone else’s hands.” Radio 
Moscow said that the story came from Rio de Janeiro, where John 
Keppel, a former US diplomat, allegedly gave an interview to the Italian 
newspaper // Messaggero in which he said that Flight 007 blew up 49 
seconds after being hit by missiles from a Soviet fighter. “This proves,” 
Radio Moscow said, “that the airliner was blasted by an explosive 
device which had been planted in it.”” The report also asserted that 
former President Richard Nixon had changed plans to be on the flight 
after receiving a warning it was On a spy mission.”° 


A few more incidents followed that were not necessarily orchestrat- 
ed by the KGB but played into Soviet hands. The leftist US magazine 
The Nation published in September 1984 an article by David Pearson 
claiming that “far from slipping by unnoticed, KAL 007 had flown onto 
center stage.” 2! Hamilton Fish III, publisher of The Nation, and Victor 
Navasky, its editor, published on October 25, 1984 in The New York 
Times a memorandum stating “KAL 007: After a year’s investigation, 
The Nation Magazine believes the official US version is not credible.” 2? 


Some family members of Japanese passengers killed in the incident 
issued a statement accusing the United States of withholding informa- 
tion about the event in “an elaborately pre-schemed plot.” And the 
Greek Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou said on 3 October 1984 that 
“it is now a fact that it [the plane] was carrying out a spying mission for 


the American CIA and that it had actually violated Soviet airspace to 
spy on targets.”’ He did not provide any evidence. 


In summary, I would say that the Soviets’ basic strategy was to let 
the opponents’ press publish conjectures and speculations. Most of the 
Soviet “evidence” was based on such reports by Western media. Soviet 
publications, such as Za Rubezhom, Pravda, and Izvestia, have pub- 
lished excerpts from many articles from the British, West German, 
Japanese, and, particularly, US press. 


From the beginning, the Reagan Administration has vehemently 
denied the possibility that the plane was on an intelligence-gathering 
mission. The incident was investigated by two different international 
teams of impartial experts working for the International Civil Aviation 
Organization whose findings were made public in December 1983 and 
February 1984. They found no evidence that the crew was at any time 
aware of any deviation from the route. But the Soviet campaign was at 
least partially successful. A year after the incident many articles 
published in the Western press attempted to make US officials share 
with the Soviets the blame for the tragedy. Some journalists believed 
that the Soviets were correct when they claimed that it was a spy 
mission. Others blamed the US military for not warning the plane when 
it went astray. 











Can the reaction of the Soviet press be used as a key for identifying 
Soviet foreign disinformation campaigns? In most cases the Soviet 
disinformation center does not orchestrate the reaction of the Soviet 
press. There are exceptions to this rule, of course, but in general the 
Communist press is not informed about Soviet Bloc disinformation 
campaigns. Most Soviet journalists are ignorant about the real nature of 
secret Soviet operations. The press is left to interpret the events caused 
or influenced by Soviet Bloc active measures according to current 
ideological practices and party directives. The Korean airline incident 
was undoubtedly an exceptional case of great importance, however, and 
the KGB heiped to orchestrate Soviet press reaction. 
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Soviet Historiography on the Baltic Republics in 
World War Il 


Romuald J. Misiunas 


The history of World War II in the Soviet Baltic republics is a 
particularly sensitive topic. Their genesis—a transformation from inde- 
pendent states into constituent republics of the USSR—is inexorably 
related to the events surrounding the outbreak of the war. Hence any 
treatment of that general question inevitably touches on the very 
legitimacy of their existence. The later wartime experience of the Baltic 
republics also differs significantly from that of the rest of the USSR and 
requires special approaches in historiography which at times are diffi- 
cult to reconcile with All-Union canons. 


This paper surveys some of the principal problem areas encoun- 
tered by Soviet historiography of the region during World War II: (1) 
the Soviet-German pacts of August-September 1939, (2) the Mutual 
Assistance Pacts between the USSR and the Baltic states of October 
1939, (3) the Soviet occupation and incorporation of the Baltic states in 
the summer of 1940, and (4) Baltic collaboration and resistance during 
the German occupation (1941-1945). An attempt is made to indicate 
some of the specific problems faced and to note some shifts in 
interpretation over time. The sources used are primarily scholarly 
works, though, on occasion, some reference is made to significant 
popular pieces. Because of linguistic limitations, only publications in 
Lithuanian and Russian could be used. Sufficient Russian-language 
works on Latvia exist to provide an adequate picture of historiographi- 
cal trends in that republic. Estonian historiography is somewhat under- 
represented in this paper. Not as much Russian-language material on 
the topic seems to have been published in Tallinn as in Riga, or perhaps 
it is simply not available as readily. Parts of the paper are based heavily 
on a survey of Soviet historiography on the Baltic states during World 
War II which the author published in 1978.' 


The Soviet-German Pacts of August-September 1939 


The two Stalin-Hitler pacts of August and September 1939 are still 
extremely sensitive topics and are thus usually ignored or glossed over 
in Soviet historiography. The first, the Treaty of Nonaggression between 
Germany and the USSR, was signed on 23 August 1939, during 
Ribbentrop’s sensational visit to Moscow. The second, the German- 
Soviet Boundary and Friendship Treaty, was concluded on 29 Septem- 
ber 1939, during Ribbentrop’s second visit to the Kremlin. Both 
treaties, whose contents were made public at the time, contained secret 
additional protocols delineating a territorial division of Eastern Europe. 
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Soviet references to the pacts limit themselves to a discussion of the 
general issues raised by the public segments of the agreements, and they 
tend to argue the wisdom of concluding the pacts and to take umbrage 
at criticisms of the move. The stress is usually on the pragmatic 
reasonableness of the Soviet action under the circumstances prevailing 
at the time. Furthermore, the commentaries tend to take the form of 
reactions to real or anticipated foreign treatment. Such is the case, for 
instance, in a “40th anniversary” overview of the history of Soviet 
foreign policy published in /zvestia, which includes an attack on several 
Western “falsifiers.” ? This kind of reaction dates from 1948. The US 
Department of State had just published Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939- 
1941, a collection of documents from the archives of the German 
Foreign Ministry captured by the US Army in the Harz Mountains 
during the spring of 1945. The collection included not only the texts of 
the agreements but also extensive correspondence about the negotia- 
tions concerning both their conclusion and collaboration in their 
implementation. The Soviet response consisted of a two-volume set of 
documents allegedly captured in the East Prussian residence of Herbert 
von Dirksen, the prewar German envoy in London.’ The ambassador’s 
efforts to avert an Anglo-German conflict are marshaled as proof of the 
fact that the Western powers were in fact crypto-allies of Hitler and that 
they were seeking to embroil the Soviet Union in a war with Germany. 


This line has since become a virtual leitmotiv in Soviet coverage of 
the topic. It is usually presented in conjunction with an account of the 
allegedly lackadaisical negotiations carried on by an Anglo-French 
mission to Moscow of 1939 with the purpose of concluding during the 
summer an alliance to contain German aggression. At that time, the 
Western powers opposed Soviet proposals for a “guarantee” of the 
Baltic states that would, in effect, have sanctioned their occupation by 
the Red Army. That refusal, which proved one of the principal 
stumbling blocks in the negotiations, is interpreted as having been 
motivated by a desire to leave open this Baltic corridor for aggression 
against the USSR.‘ Since Poland was also adamant in its refusal to allow 
any Soviet troops on its territory, the only rational course, it is said, was 
the one actually followed by the Soviet Government—an agreement 
with the Germans. Even though the pacts did not stave off the 
inevitable German attack, the Soviet apologists contend, they did 
provide a breathing space of two more years in which to strengthen 
defenses. One recent Estonian work even attributes widespread pre- 
science to the move: 


[In concluding the pact}, the Soviet Government, as well as the entire Soviet people, 
knew that fascist Germans continued to be the worst enemy of the land of socialism 
and that the Hitlerite clique had not renounced its plans for an eastern campaign.’ 


Such an argument, stressing the reasonableness of the Soviet move 
under the circumstances of the time, forms the basis for all subsequent 
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pronouncements on the pacts. The commentaries are occasionally 
embellished with a reference to the apologia presented by Stalin in his 
radio speech of 3 July 1941. The agreement, he claimed, was one of 
peace; no peace-loving state could have afforded to turn it down, even 
though it was offered by a country led by the likes of Hitler and 
Ribbentrop.*° 


Some more recent commentaries also attempt to counter the claim, 
made by many in the West, that the pact served as an important 
precondition for the war. An article in /zvestia in August 1979 faults 
such bourgeois historians for ignoring the critical position in which the 
practical Western sabotage of collective security had placed the USSR. 
In the face of a possible two-front war (the tension along the Mongolian 
border remained high), the USSR had no other choice. History has 
vindicated the Soviet move. Such interpretations are linked to other 
bourgeois tendencies to belittle the Soviet war effort through exaggera- 
tion of lend-lease and overemphasis on the significance of the Norman- 
dy invasion.’ 


Soviet treatments of the pacts either omit or quietly pass over 
several related developments that many consider to have been key steps 
in the Soviet-German rapprochement: (1) Stalin’s speech to the XVII 
Party Congress in March 1939 on the possibility for coexistence among 
states guided by different ideologies, (2) the replacement of M. Litvinov 


by V. Molotov as People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, (3) Molotov’s 
speech to the Supreme Soviet in May 1939 on the desire not be dragged 
into any conflict, and (4) the negotiations from April 1939 resulting in 
the conclusion on 19 August of a Soviet-German trade treaty that could 
provide Germany with a source of raw materials in the event of a 
conflict and blockade in the West. Soviet sources are also extremely 
reticent about Ribbentrop’s second trip to Moscow on 28 September 
1939 and the resulting treaty.* 


More significantly, the existence of secret protocols attached to 
both treaties—protocols that in fact contained the substance of the 
agreements—have never been admitted by Soviet scholarship. Even 
references to the concrete Soviet-German territorial arrangements of 
1939 are extremely scant. The multivolume standard Soviet history of 
the war provides about as detailed an explanation of these aspects of the 
pacts as has appeared anywhere in Soviet historiography: 

In these circumstances, the Soviet Union could not aid Poland, whose government 

categorically refused help. The only thing that could still be done was to save the 

Western Ukraine, Western Belorussia, and the Baltic states from the German yoke. 


The Soviet Government thus secured an obligation from Germany not to go beyond 
the rivers Pissa, Narew, Bug, Vistula, and San.’ 


This mention covers Poland only; the secret territorial agreements 
concerning the Baltic area have never been mentioned, though there are 
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occasional hints of some individual author’s awareness of their con- 
tents. The Latvian historian Vilis Sipols, for instance, stresses the fact 
that Latvia escaped a German attack in September 1939, because the 
Soviet Government was interested in the inviolability of the Baltic area. 
“In concluding a treaty of nonaggression with the USSR in August, 
1939,” Sipols writes, “Germany was obliged to take cognizance of this 
position of the Soviet Government.” '° A similar line, perhaps an echo 
of Sipols’ work, appears in a more recent general Soviet history of the 
events of 1940-41 in the Baltic. Germany agreed, it states, not to violate 
Soviet territory and was forced to consider just Soviet security interests 
and to renounce its plans to extend its rule over the Baltic lands, in par- 
ticular turning them into a base against the USSR.'' German renuncia- 
tion of claims on the Baltic area are also reiterated in the new revised 
history of the Lithuanian SSR.'? It has never been explained, however, 
just what such German claims were and where they were made. 


One perhaps significant exception seems to occur in a Lithuanian 
work on the role of the USSR in safeguarding Lithuanian independence 
from imperialist aggression throughout the interwar period. Writing 
about the Soviet negotiations with Germany on the pact, the author, 
basing himself on Lithuanian archival material, states that “the Reich 
government, interested in reaching an agreement with the USSR and 
under pressure from the Soviet Government, agreed to renounce its 
interests in Latvia and Estonia.” Lithuania is significantly omitted 
without explanation. Furthermore, the Germans are presented as having 
agreed, in the event of war, not to occupy the eastern territories of 
Poland, including the Vilnius region.'* Later, the same work discusses 
the Soviet-German negotiations in September 1939 and details how the 
Soviet side resisted German demands for a third of Lithuania. Eventuz!- 
ly, the German side acquiesced and conceded its lack of interest in 
southwestern Lithuania.'* Such treatment is, to my knowledge, unique 
in Soviet sources for its general reflection of th: details of the Soviet- 
German negotiations. The fact that Germaiy,’s final concession of 
southwest Lithuania came in a separate agreement concluded in Janu- 
ary 1941 after Lithuania’s incorporation into the USSR and in return 
for a payment of $7.5 million is, of course, not mentioned. Perhaps the 
author himself is unaware of it. 


The Mutual Assistance Pacts Between the USSR and the Baltic States of 
October 1939 


In the aftermath of the collapse of Poland, the USSR moved to 
collect the spoils which it had secured through the agreements with 
Germany. In October 1939, pacts of mutual assistance were forced on 
the three Baltic republics. The refusal of an analogous treaty by Finland 
led to the Russo-Finnish War. 
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The rationale for these pacts in historica! works is usually an 
extension of the leitmotiv of Soviet writing on the Baltic area in 1939- 
40 which depicts an alleged pro-German orientation of the Baltic states 
in an international! situation in which Western powers endeavored to 
channel German aggression against the Soviet Union.'* One variant has 
the “reactionary” Baltic governments themselves actively moving to- 
ward a conflict with the Soviet Union.'® There is talk of the bourgeois 
Estonian government’s waiting to stab the Soviet Union in the back '’ as 
if that were physically feasible. The German suggestion to Lithuania in 
September 1939 that it occupy Vilnius also appears as a conscious 
design to involve Lithuania in a conflict with the USSR.'* Another 
variant has the Western powers preparing to use the Baltic states for an 
anti-Soviet crusade. The trip of the American Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, Lawrence Steinhardt, to Riga in early February 1940 is present- 
ed as having been connected with such a plan.'® And according to the 
most frequently used variant, the Western powers refused to extend 
joint guarantees to the Baltic states because they wanted to leave the 
region open as a corridor for aggression against the USSR.?° 


Supposed Western cynicism in dealings with the Baltic countries is 
a theme frequently found in Soviet treatments of the outbreak of the 
war. Such stress on the absence of Western aid to Poland in 1939 and on 
Western mendacity over an alleged inability to provide such aid *' is 
perhaps part of a wider campaign to dampen popular pro-Western 
feelings. One work presents British-American defense of the interests of 


the Baltic peoples as having consisted of the seizure of their ships and 
gold reserves.?? 


According to the Soviet view of things, a real possibility of the 
spread of the conflict under such circumstances prompted the USSR to 
take active steps to protect the region from possible German aggression. 
These consisted of Pacts of Mutual Assistance which the Soviet Govern- 
ment proposed to the Baltic governments. The principal provisions of 
the pacts provided for the stationing of limited Soviet garrisons within 
the three countries. 


Issue is taken with historians who consider the pacts to have been 
imposed, though it is never mentioned what would have resulted in the 
event of refusal. The important thing to remember, according to Soviet 
accounts, is that the pacts saved the Baltic states from German 
occupation in the fall of 1939. One general history supports this 
argument in a rather curious way. Winston Churchill is cited as having 
considered these pacts beneficial in that they strengthened the line of 
defense against the Germans.” The reference, when checked, appears to 
be a note in Appendix II in the first volume of his history of the war. 
This note, dated 27 October 1939, argues that it was not in the British 
interest to oppose Russian naval bases in Finland as these could only be 
directed against Germany. Nothing is said about the pacts with the 
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Baltic states that had already been concluded. In the main part of the 
same volume, Churchill comments specifically on the pacts: 


The next step taken by Russia after partitioning Poland with Germany was to make 
three ““Mutual Assistance Pacts’’ with Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania.... They 
were immediately occupied by strong Russian forces against which they had no 
means of effectual resistance. A ferocious liquidation of all anti-Communists and 
anti-Russian elements was carried through by the usual methods. Great numbers of 
people who for 20 years had lived in freedom in their native land and had 
represented the dominant majority of its people disappeared. A large portion of 
these were transported to Siberia. The rest went farther. This process was described 
as ““Mutual Assistance Pacts.”’ 24 


While Churchill telescopes events in the Baltic, his writing hardly bears 
out the use made of it. This instance is one of the more blatant cases of 
misrepresentation and mendacity that I have come across in Soviet 
historiography. 


The Soviet Occupation and Incorporation of the Baltic States During the 
Summer of 1940 


The concept of “‘revolutions” in the Baltic states in the summer of 
1940 and the interrelationship of such “revolutions” with the introduc- 
tion of unlimited Soviet troops into the three countries provides another 
basic problem for Soviet historiography. In fact, it was apparently the 
first to appear, already in the immediate postwar years when virtually 


nothing was being published in the USSR about the war. In 1948, the 
Soviet Information Bureau put out a pamphlet entitled Falsifiers of 
History.25 Taken together with the publication of the papers of the 
former German Ambassador in London, it served as the Soviet response 
to the publication of Nazi-Soviet Relations in the United States. 


Up to that time a rather simple and straightforward explanation of 
the events culminating in the incorporation of the Baltic states into the 
Soviet Union had been in effect. According to it, the internal revolu- 
tionary situation, aggravated by European war, led to the overthrow of 
the “fascist bourgeois” regimes. Only the fact that the Soviet ultima- 
tums to the three Baltic states in regard to their inadequate fulfillment 
of the mutual assistance pacts, which preceded the introduction of 
unlimited Soviet troops into these countries in mid-June 1940, coincid- 
ed in time had prevented foreign imperialists from aiding the indige- 
nous bourgeoisie in crushing the popular revolutions. The Soviet role in 
relation to the revolutions had thus been basically passive. 


The Soviet Information Bureau pamphlet, in castigating Western 
plans either to deflect German aggression eastward or to strike them- 
selves at the Soviet Union, placed the Soviet presence in the Baltic 
States mainly in the coniext of eventual defense needs against Nazi 
Germany. An analogy was made with Great Britain stationing troops in 
Egypt and the United States landing its forces at Casablanca in the face 
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of Egyptian and Vichy protest and military resistance, respectively. It 
was claimed that by establishing its first line of defense west of the 1939 
Soviet frontier, the Kremlin had shortened the war by at least two 
years.*° Significantly, the pamphlet said nothing about the “spontan- 
eous” Baltic revolutions. 


It became necessary, then, to reconcile the Soviet Information 
Bureau line of raison d'état on the part of the Soviet Union with the 
prevalent explanation of the Baltic revolutions. This was done by a 
Lithuanian pamphlet, The Aid of the Soviet Union to the Lithuanian 
Nation in Its Defense of Liberty and Independence in 1939 and 1940. 
Two points were stressed. First, it had been the policy of all bourgeois 
parties to erode Lithuanian sovereignty by slowly turning the whole 
country into a satellite of Nazi Germany. Second, the class struggle in 
Lithuania, extant throughout the interwar period of independence, had 
reached a particularly intense level in 1939-40, creating a revolutionary 
situation. Popular pressure had forced the Smetona regime to accept the 
mutual assistance pacts offered by Moscow. The working masses of 
Lithuania had been inspired by the Soviet Union; the Lithuanian nation 
must therefore thank the Soviet Union, the Communist Party, and 
Stalin for the revolution of June 1940.2’ The main peculiarity of the 
account is an undocumented charge that the Germans had planned to 
take over Lithuania themselves on 15-16 June 1940 with the aid of the 
Lithuanian President and that the plot had been foiled in the nick of 


time by the introduction of additional Red Army troops into the 
country. Insofar as can be determined, this charge has never been 
repeated in subsequent Soviet historiography. 


Contemporary Soviet Baltic works have adopted a more balanced 
view of the brotherly help received from the Soviet Union in 1940. 
Frequently there is a separation of internal difficulties, considered to be 
a precursor of the revolutionary situation during which the fascist 
regimes were toppled, from international questions, which led to the 
introduction of additional Soviet units in mid-June 1940. A recent two- 
volume Estonian work provides a detailed survey of the economic 
hardship which the war situation caused and which, in turn, led to 
discontent engendering a revolutionary situation.?* Soviet troop deploy- 
ment is viewed as having been necessitated by the bad faith shown by 
the Baltic governments in secretly participating in anti-Soviet negotia- 
tions, the series of provocations against Soviet garrisons, the increase in 
training and anti-Soviet indoctrination of their reserves, their pro- 
Finnish attitudes—in short, by all the well-known misdeeds that Molo- 
tov had conjured up in 1940.79 The danger of German aggression, in 
these accounts, was increasing. The region had been a fertile ground for 
German espionage, and German repatriates of 1939 had begun to show 
a curious interest in coming back. The fact that Germany had not 
attacked the Baltic states in the fall of 1939 did not mean that she would 
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not do so in the summer of 1940. Such fous on raison d’etat for the 
USSR as a primary motive in the events of 1940 has occasionally 
appeared. The recent general history of the Lithuwnian SSR notes: 


Germany at this time occupied a series of West Euroyean countries and invaded 
France. It was clear that, having concluded the military campaign in the West, Hitler 
would turn east against the USSR. In such a case, the rulers of the Baltic lands, 
having betrayed national interests, would readily become allies of Germany.*° 


The description of the ultimatums which were presented to the Baltic 
governments in mid-June 1940 also poses a problem. The word “ultima- 
tum,” like several others—‘annexation,” “attack,” or “invasion” — 
cannot be used in Soviet historiography in reference to the USSR and, 
for the most part, Russia as well. As a result, the Soviet notes to the Bal- 
tic governments in mid-June 1940 are usually identified as “demands” 
or “just demands”—terms void of consequence in case of noncompli- 
ance. In one case, even “demand” must have appeared to be too strong 
and the Soviet Government is stated to have expressed its “opinion” 
that a government should be formed in Lithuania which could honestly 
carry out the provisions of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance.*! Exactly 
what henest compliance meant is not elaborated. 


Possibly due to a Soviet propaganda emphasis on the military 
which began in the mid-1970s and which has continued to the present 
day, the positive and beneficial role of the Red Army in the Baltic lands 
in 1940 seems to be receiving more accent in studies published since 
that time. A Latvian work published in English concludes that: 


The fact that the Red Army units were stationed in Latvian territory was of large sig- 
nificance for securing the victory of the Latvian working people in June-July 1940. 
The Red Army did not interfere in the course of events and the internal life of the 
state and, therefore, its presence was not the chief factor in securing the victory of 
the working people. However, this presence paralyzed the eventual plans of the 
bourgeoisie to organize armed resistance and to provoke a civil war.” 


While somewhat more reticent, an Estonian work also notes the impetus 
that the revolutionary situation in that country received from the arrival 
of additional Soviet forces.** 


Once the revolutions succeed, the Red Army, together with all other 
activity on the part of the USSR, disappears from the accounts. The 
subsequent reorganizations are presented as purely internal matters. 
While a “revolutionary” situation is stated to have existed, the transfer 
of power from the bourgeoisie to the proletariat occurred peacefully. 
Some works devote considerable attention to this supposed fact and to 
the theoretical possibilities present in this kind of peaceful revolution. 
Most go out of their way to detail the orderliness and constitutional 
“normalcy” of the events.*4 Even in Lithuania where the flight of the 
Head of State had complicated the neatness of the Soviet takeover 
scenario, the “legality” of the appointments and changes is stressed.** 
However, it remains impossible to provide as detailed an elaboration as 
is done for Estonia and Latvia.** 
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Earlier histories made relatively little mention of the role of the 
Communist parties in the events of 1940. This may have been so 
because of the difficulty of reconciling the notion of a directing role with 
the admitted situation of small and illegal parties that under the 
circumstances could not credibly have organized the spontaneous 
revolutions. In addition, the official party histories had yet to be 
written, so there was no body of firm guidelines on this questicn. More 
recent works on the period have begun to place a greater stress on the 
guidance which the Baltic parties gave to the events in 1940. An 
Estonian account notes that the People’s Government was “founded 
under the leadership of the Communist Party.” And while initially there 
were no Communists in it, the government functioned under the 
guidance of the Communist Party.*’ 


The actual decision to join the USSR—the logical outcome of the 
occupation—continues to be mentioned only en passant. The question 
of joining the USSR never figured prominently in the propaganda 
campaigns preceding the elections to the People’s Diets in 1940. Only 
after the meeting of these Diets were the elections presented as having 
been some sort of plebiscite on the question. Most histories merely 
relate the passage of the appropriate decrees, which were effected 
without any discussion anyway. 


Occasionally, some rather novel interpretations of the Soviet incor- 
poration of the Baltic states have appeared in Soviet publications. 
Ambassador Ivan Maisky’s cynical account of his meeting with Lord 
Halifax on 15 August 1940 to request the termination of the Baltic 
missions in Great Britain presents one such interpretation. When 
confronted by Halifax with the charge that Soviet actions in the Baltic 
states had constituted aggression, Maisky comes up with the analogy of 
the Siberian peasant Ivan. During Ivan’s illness, his neighbors steal his 
possessions. After recovering, he forcibly takes back that which had 
been stolen. “So now, Lord Halifax, who was the aggressor in your 
opinion, the peasant Ivan or his neighbours?” ** 


The events of 1940 have also acquired a novel interpretation in one 
Lithuanian work. Since the bourgeois government of Lithuania had 
sought to transform that country into an “illegal” colony of Hitlerite 
Germany—an act detrimental both to the interests of the Lithuanian 
nation as well as to the security of the Soviet Union—*“the new security 
measures [the ultimatum of June 1940] of the government of the USSR 
were wholly justifiable even from the point of view of international 
law.” ** No elaboration is provided. The same author, in a subsequent 
work, offers an original, though not credible, explanation that stands out 
in the gray mass of Soviet uniformity. The need to incorporate 
Lithuania into the Soviet Union, he claims, had an international cause. 
Under the circumstances Lithuania could have become a people's 
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republic, tied to the Soviet Union only internationally. It was the 
imminence of the German threat that necessitated closer ties with the 
Soviet Union.* 


Baltic Collaboration and Resistance During the German Occupation 
(1941-1945) 

Developments in the region in the immediate aftermath of the 
German attack on the USSR are difficult to reconcile with the premises 
on which official interpretations of the events of 1940 are based. The 
question of wartime collaboration with the Germans and the limited 
anti-German resistance throughout the occupation presents one of the 
most problematic areas for Soviet historiography of the Baltic at war. 


The canon of Soviet historiography on the war holds that from the 
very outset the Germans encountered significant and determined resis- 
tance from the Red Army and from the entire Soviet people. A credible 
application of such tenets to events in Lithuania is difficult. An 
insurrection broke out on the second day of the war and included the es- 
tablishment of a Provisional Government seeking to restore the sover- 
eignty of pre-Soviet times. The prewar Lithuanian army, which had 
been absorbed by the Red Army, for the most part surrendered en masse 
or deserted. 


When such matters first began to be discussed in Soviet works in 
the late 1950s, an effort was made to present a clear-cut, black and white 
picture that would be consonart with All-Union interpretations. The 
people, led by the party, resisted the Germans in every way possible and 
in so doing contributed to victory. A few renegades, who in some cases 
had even betrayed their countries before Soviet times, collaborated with 
the Germans wholeheartedly out of narrow class interest and fully share 
guilt for the atrocities that resulted. The link between collaboration and 
atrocities was constantly stressed. The first part of such a picture still 
predominates in Soviet treatment. 


Even though native resistance to the Germans and service in the 
Red Army were limited, the situation can be rectified in print through 
detailed presentation of descriptions and memoirs of every instance, no 
matter how minor, of opposition or resistance which can be found or for 
that matter credibly created.*' Such a picture predominates in the flood 
of wartime material which has inundated the Soviet press over the past 
few years. Its Baltic variant is really little different from the All-Union 


prototype. 


Occasionally, some strange sources are presented to support such a 
general line. Three rather general sentences on operations during the 
first day of the war, taken from a Russian edition of the memoirs of the 
commander of the German Third Panzer Army, appear in at least two 
Lithuanian document collections on the war as significant sources 
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demonstrating the determined resistance of the Lithuanian units of the 
Red Army. They are quoted in the following way: 
One Lithuanian corps stood in front of the tank corps attacking on the northern 


wing. ... Up to now the corps had resisted stubbornly. It was expected that 11 would 
attempt to hold the left bank of the Nemunas.* 


However, such tidbits have been contradicted even in Soviet sources. A 
rather credible personalized account was recently published by Major 
General P. Petronis, currently head of the Lithuanian Committee for 
Cultural Reiations With Countrymen Abroad. Then a young captain, he 
describes the mood prevalent in the army. The class divisions of pre- 
Soviet times had not disappeared in one year. He himself had been 
personally ostracized when he seemed genuinely to accept the new 
system rather than just making a pretense of so doing. Talk of desertion 
and of turning on the Soviets had been widespread. According to his 
information, he was one of two officers in his division who retreated 
with the Red Army.** 


Soviet accounts have a problem with numbers. One work castigates 
bourgeois falsifiers of history for ignoring the Baltic units of the Red 
Army. Although, it claims, Goebbels’ propaganda had depicted these as 
being composed of Russians, 88.5 percent of the 8th Estonian Rifle 
Corps, at an unspecified date, was Estonian.** The work gives no figures 
for the 130th Latvian Corps or for the 16th Lithuanian Division. It has 
been admitted that only some 3,000 men from Lithuanian units of the 
Red Army succeeded in retreating and even that figure may be high. 
There was no sizable pool of Lithuanians in Russia from which to 
recruit, so the Lithuanian Division could not have been very Lithua- 
nian. No figures on its nationality composition have been released, but 
the Division figures prominently in Soviet Lithuanian writing on the 
war, and the unit is presented as the apogee of Lithuanian contribution 
to the final victory over fascism. 


The second part of the overall picture—the simplistic treatment of 
bourgeois nationalists or, for that matter, anyone who was not pro- 
Soviet, as a collaborator—has undergone some change. The initial 
picture was rigid. “Bourgeois nationalists” and “fascists” had striven to 
turn their countries into German colonies prior to the mutual assistance 
pacts, continued such activity during the winter and spring of 1940, 
went underground during the first year of Soviet power, and surfaced 
after the German attack to concretize their fondest dreams. The 
Lithuanian series of documents Faktai kaltina [Facts Accuse] (begun in 
1960) ties together prewar right-wing activity (official and unofficial), 
wartime collaboration and atrocities, and postwar anti-Soviet resistance 
as different facets of one and the same subject for investigation. Much 
of this sort of writing uses the terms “bourgeois nationalist” and 
“fascist” synonymously when convenient and in separate senses when 
not. A discussion of bourgeois nationalism in prewar Lithuania confuses 
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the reader who is unaware of why a “i\ascist” organization, the Iron 
Wolf, was forced to operate underground during the years of “fascist” 
rule of President Smetona.* 


Lithuanian researchers since 1960 have tended to stress the foreign 
connections of the anti-Soviet opposition in Lithuania. One of the 
earliest studies approached the problem through the most extreme nght-. 
wing group in prewar Lithuania, the Iron Wolf, attempting to tie the 
pro-Nazi aims of this group to other groups and thus to demonstrate the 
similarity of aims among all nationalist groups and to define these in 
terms of the extreme right wing. The most scathing indictment ts that 
the leadership of the Lithuanian Activist Front (the Minister in Berlin, 
Kazys Skirpa) allegedly knew that the German government was opposed 
to the creation of an “independent” Lithuania in the event of a Soviet- 
German conflict but hid this knowledge from rank-and-file followers 
and thus deceived them. This implicit exoneration of the anti-Soviet 
Lithuanian rank and file remains, to my knowledge, rare among the 
Manichean Soviet explanations of nationalist anti-Soviet activity in the 
Baltic area. The portrayal in this study of the Lithuanian insurrection of 
23 June 1941 is notable for its detail, candor, and realism.** 


One of the factors contributing to the insurrection at the outbreak 
of war was the mass deportations carried out during the week preceding 
the German attack. The initial explanations during the late 1950s and 
the 1960s centered on the necessity for such moves in view of the 
imminent danger from Germany. Their credibility was lessened by the 
famous 15 June 1941 no-war-threat declaration in Pravda, which was 
extensively used by Soviet war historians in Khrushchev’s day as the 
most damning piece of evidence of Stalin’s shortsightedness and inabil- 
ity to face the facts. The declaration denied that Germany had present- 
ed territorial and economic claims on the Soviet Union. It stated 
categorically that “Germany is ... unswervingly observing the condi- 
tions of the Soviet-German NonAggression Pact, just as the USSR is 
doing. Therefore. in the opinion of Soviet circles, the rumours of 
Germany's intentions to tear up the Pact and to undertake an attack on 
the USSR are without any foundation.” *’ If the Soviet Government 
was shortsighted in this respect, it 1s difficult to accept its farsightedness 
as a reason for the policy of deportation. 


The currently acceptable Soviet view of the deportations stresses an 
intensification of the class struggle as the cause. It 1s admitted that 
under the conditions of the personality cult, mistakes in carrying out the 
resettlement were made. It was done in haste, the reasons for it were not 
properly explained to the people, and misidentifications at times led to 
the exile of wrong persons. Bourgeois nationalists took advantage of 
these mistakes to spread rumors that the Baltic populations would be 
systematically resettled. But weighed on the overall Soviet scale of 
historical value, the deportations served the state well on the eve of war 
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in that they deprived the Nazis of a significant portion of their potential 
fifth column.* Details on the scope of the deportations and the manner 
in which they were carned out are absent. 


The question of Baltic service in German military units is likewise 
problematic. The same work that notes that some 3,000 Lithuanian 
soldiers retreated with the Red Army discusses, on the following page. 
the 20 battalions of some 8,000 men that were organized during the first 
months of the German occupation as auxiliaries for behind-the-line and 
antipartisan operations.** The contrast in numbers 1s telling. 


Later Lithuanian reactions to German recruitment efforts are also 
problematic for Soviet historians. The effort to create a Lithuanian SS 
Division in 1943 floundered and was abandoned. Perhaps it was the 
only such failure anywhere in German-occupied Europe. That by itself 
could be useful in Soviet presentations in demonstration of national 
resistance to the Germans. One description even names prominent 
nationalist leaders and clergymen who supposedly publicly supported 
this German recruitment drive. It remains more difficult to explain, 
however, why, in the aftermath of the fiasco, numerous public figures, 
including even two members of the Quisling-type Diurecto,ate, were 
interned in the Stutthof Concentration Camp. 


The following year, another recruitment drive for a national 
Lithuanian unit, which, it was promised, would not be used outside of 
the country, was spectacularly successful. Seven battalions were formed 
in a short period of time only to be disbanded through force or desertion 
when the Germans broke their promise not to send the unit outside the 
country. The given explanation that many joined “in order to escape the 
yoke of Hitlerite slavery” * or because of deception by bourgeois 
nationalists “through demagogic promises and threats” *' rings hollow 
in view of the flasco in 1943, when similar incentives had also been at 
work. The answer is that nationalist leaders did not support the first 
drive and did do so the second time until the Germans broke their 
promuse.*? 


During the mid-!960s a new formulation for Baltic collaboration 
during the German occupation began to appear in Soviet historiogra- 
phy: civil war. It continues to be offered to the present day. The 
formulation states that the situation in the Baltic republics differed 
from that in the rest of the USSR. The victory of socialism in that area 
had not yet been assured, and the German attack led the bourgeoisie to 
attempt a restoration of its lost position with the help of the Germans. 
Such a formula allows greater sophistication in treating the issue of 
collaboration with the Germans and opposition to them. The Lithua- 
nian Provisional Government can now be presented as having been 
motivated by a hope of getting the right to rule in exchange for active 
support of Germany. As that was not in the German plans, which 
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envisaged the incorporation of the country into the Reich, a germaniza- 
tion of part of the population, and extermination or resettlement of the 
rest, Berlin refused to recognize the body, which was then dissolved. 
Such an explanation covers the difference between the Provisional 
Government and the German Directorate that took over its role. The 
fact that the Provisional Government no longer has to be characterized 
as a German stooge allows for a credible explanation of why the 
Germans failed to transform it into their occupation administration. 


The formula of “civil war” has also been applied to the opening 
period of the war in Estonia where there was no provisional government 
needing explanation. One recent work concludes that in 1941, the 
workers and peasants of Estonia were forced to struggle simultaneously 
against a foreign invasion and against their own bourgeoisie.*> Much of 
the earlier pro-German label attached in a blanket way to all anti-Soviet 
opposition, however, does remain in the new explanation as weil. The 
leaders of some of the Estonian “forest brother” guerillas that began 
operations upon the approach of the German front are characterized as 
having been in the service of Berlin even in pre-Soviet times.** 


The “civil war” formula is also useful in explanation of nationalist 
opposition to the Germans. Of course, such opposition must still be 
depicted in a negative light. The anti-German Lithuanian bourgeois, it 
is claimed, began to expand their activity only with the imminent defeat 
of Germany. Their “illegal” organizations and papers must have been 
well-known to the Gestapo. Their press could not really harm the 
Germans and indeed aided the Reich by being anti-Soviet.** Such 
nationalists were hypocritical. They hoped to create an army, stop the 
Red Army at Lithuania's borders with the help of English and American 
imperialists, and to restore the bourgeois republic. In order to gain 
support, they criticized the Germans while at the same time sending 
their own personnel for German intelligence-diversion training and 
calling for increased repression of anti-fascists.°° The result of such 
activity could only benefit the Germans: 

Even though many bourgeois nationalists, having become disillusioned with the 

Hitlerite occupants who did not give Lithuania political self-rule and who conducted 

a policy of colonizing Lithuania, attempted not to collaborate openly with the 

occupants, their activity greatly harmed the struggle of the Lithuanian people during 

the Great Fatherland War. In their rather large-scale “underground” press of the 
bourgeois Organizations, the nationalists widely spread their wartime tactic: to 
refrain from active military resistance to the German occupants, to resist passively 


to save and safeguard the living forces of the nation for the coming “struggle with the 
bolsheviks.” ° 


A similar conclusion in the case of Latvia had already been reached 
by Academician Drizulis in 1970 in his massive and luxurious tome on 
the wartime struggle of the Latvian people.** While some bourgeois 
nationalists were not exactly Nazis, the distinction between the two ts 
rendered academic as the end result of their activity was a general 
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weakening of opposition to the German occupants. He clearly implies 
that the Germans tolerated a nationalist opposition as a practical 
measure in keeping the area quiet. 


The Estonian treatment of such bourgeois nationalism goes one 
step further. It is claimed that the Germans wanted to use former Prime 
Minister Uluots because by late 1943 their puppet Directory had 
become totally discredited with the population. The attempt to set up a 
provisional government in the summer of 1944 is seen as having had 
foreign inspiration. The Estonian nationalists involved, it is claimed, 
had ties with Col. McGibbon of British Intelligence. He had lived in 
Tallinn before the war and was at the time involved in an attempt to set 
up an intelligence network there. His interests in 1944 in Estonia 
coincided with those of the German Abwehr. So, according to this 
Soviet version, the Estonian nationalists were simultaneously run by 
British Intelligence and the German Abwehr.°*® In this instance, the civil 
war formula allowed for an easy premature transition into the standard 
postwar scenario. 


Conclusion 


Soviet writing on the wartime experience of the Baltic republics 
reflects the practical difficulties encountered by Soviet historians in the 
reconciliation of rather well-known facts and events with an a priori 
scheme which was not formulated on the basis of Baltic experience. 
Solutions include a mixture of piecemeal revelation, subjective citation, 
linguistic legerdemain, and attacks on real or would-be opponents for 
bad faith and/or prejudice. There is a constant search for proper 
verbiage which could satisfy the established canon and at the same time 
offer credible explanation. Over a period of time, such a search reflects 
the vagaries of Soviet politics. The relative silence of the Stalin period, 
interrupted only by the need to answer outside attacks, is followed by 
the formulation of a standard line in the late 1950s and 1960s. The 
established line has changed somewhat in the 1970s. Outright mendac- 
ity has become rare in the post-Stalin period. Rather the element of 
disinformation in this body of writing lies in an attempt to cloud reality 
through copious presentation of minor reminiscences and through 
formulation of interpretations which can only exist with any degree of 
credibility on spotty and piecemeal factual revelation. It is doubtful 
whether in this instance such presentations could have had much 
influence on scholars outside the USSR. The availability of primary 
source material and even living witnesses is too great. However, such 
formulations do enter the body of scholarly literature and in the long 
run may acquire some staying power as legitimate presentations of a 
Soviet point of view which needs to be taken into account, if only to re- 
ject it. And that is an achievement of sorts. 
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The Soviet Defense Burden and the Specter of War 


Myron Rush 


Assessments of the danger of war are crucial for military planning 
(“threat assessment”). When publicly expressed they are also important 
devices for justifying the imposition of heavy economic burdens on 
society, as well as for intimidating foreign states. The distinct objectives 
served by statements on the likelihood of war have often given rise in 
Soviet politics (and in the politics of other totalitarian regimes) to a 
divergence between the leaders’ real assessment and the one proclaimed 
publicly. 


This essay is chiefly concerned with distinguishing between Soviet 
manipulation of the war specter and the leaders’ real fears and inten- 
tions regarding the outbreak of war. For this purpose, certain distinc- 
tions are important: between imminent war and war that is inevitable 
(or probable) some years in the future, between war limited to the 
Cupitalist states and war involving the USSR, and between war imposed 
on the Soviet leaders and war chosen by them. Part One provides a brief 
historical survey; Part Two, a case study of the ascendancy of the war 
danger theme since June 1980. 


Part One 


In the first years after the October Revolution, the threat of war was 
no mere specter. Soviet domestic and foreign propaganda on the danger 
to the regime posed by Allied military intervention and support for the 
White forces corresponded closely to the Bolshevik leaders’ true assess- 
ment of it. During the Civil War, notably at its low point in 1919, Lenin 
said the Soviet Republic could not exist alongside the imperialist states 
for any length of time and predicted “‘a series of frightful collisions” 
(presumably wars) that would decide the destiny of man.' After the 
Civil War had been won, Lenin acknowledged that the Soviet Republic 
demonstrably could exist in a capitalist environment.? While his conten- 
tion that the country remained “always a hair’s breadth away from 
intervention” seems exaggerated, his stated readiness to make “the 
biggest concessions and sacrifices” suggests a continuing concern about 
the war danger. In reality, the Soviet security position after the Civil 
War was in some ways highly favorable. Russia’s historical enemies had 
either been dismembered, like the Austro-Hungarian and Turkish 
Empires, or disarmed (temporarily, at least) like Germany. By the mid- 
1920s, after four more years of stabilization, the danger of imminent 
war manifestly had receded and Stalin announced in 1925 the advent of 
‘“‘a whole period of respite,” a period of “peaceful coexistence” between 
the Soviet Union and the capitalist states.> Thus, from 1917 to 1925 the 
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Soviet leaders’ public pronouncements on the declining danger of war 
corresponded to real improvements in the Soviet Republic’s security 
position. 


Stalin’s public assessment of the war danger sharply worsened in 
1927, with the period of peaceful coexistence giving way to a period of 
imperialist assaults and preparations for intervention against the USSR. 
War with the capitalist world was inevitable (this thesis was not to be re- 
peated by Stalin), but it could be postponed until conditions were more 
favorable. The apparent shift in Stalin’s appraisal of the war danger 
between 1925 and 1927 cannot be understood solely by reference to 
actual changes in the international situation. Whether Stalin really 
believed in 1927 that the USSR was in serious danger of attack by its 
enemies is doubtful. The contrived threat of foreign attack provided an 
incentive for people to work hard in the ambitious new Five-Year Plan. 
What Stalin evidently did believe, in 1927 as in 1925, was that Europe 
faced war in the years ahead and that the USSR might be able to stay 
out of it until near its end—for he said so in a key 1925 speech that re- 
mained unpublished until after World War II.* This appraisal of the war 
danger and prescription to the Party for coping with it was in accord 
with the new Soviet economic program for acquiring a strong military 
potential by means of rapid industrialization. Stalin’s 1927 assessment 
was reinforced by the world depression of 1929, which intensified the 
contradictions among the imperialist states, driving them further to- 
ward war.° 


Soon after Hitler came to power, Stalin asserted that “things are 
heading for a new war,” but neither then nor subsequently, even as war 
drew close, did he openly declare that the danger of a German attack on 
the USSR had increased. Even before military hostilities began in 
September 1939, Stalin announced that the “second imperialist war” 
was under way, creating serious danger to the peaceable countries.’ 
Stalin made it clear, however, that the Soviet Union intended if possible 
to stay out of this war. He called for peace with all countries and a poli- 
cy of not allowing the “country to be drawn into conflicts by warmon- 
gers who are accustomed to have others pull the chestnuts out of the fire 
for them.” He intimated that Germany’s aggressive foreign policies—as 
long as they were not directed against the Soviet Union—were not 
grounds for conflict. The Nazi-Soviet Pact of 23 August 1939, when 
presented to the Supreme Soviet by V. M. Molotov, was justified as 
“eliminating the danger of war between Germany and the Soviet 
Union,” a phrase he repeated several times.® It is certainly questionable 
whether Stalin believed there was no longer danger of war with 
Germany; his aim in propagating this idea presumably was to justify the 
Pact and to appease Hitler. For the next two years, however, Stalin 
publicly played down the danger of an attack on the USSR, leaving the 
Soviet people and the Red Army unprepared when Germany invaded 
the USSR on 22 June 1941. 
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Once the danger of war had given way to war itself, the regime 
again proved adept at waging war. After the USSR had won the war, 
Stalin took credit for anticipating it (which was warranted) and for 
effectively preparing for it (which was more doubtful). “The Party knew 
that a war was looming [and that] the country could not be defended 
without heavy industry,” and consequently over a 13-year period the 
Party rapidly developed Soviet economic potential.’ Stalin proposed a 
similar economic program for the next 15 years: only thus “can we 
consider that our homeland will be guaranteed against all possible 
accidents.” That Stalin anticipated a new war between the capitalist 
states and once again intended the Soviet Union to be able to choose 
when and how to become involved in it is implied by his account of the 
origins of World War II. It was not an accident, but “the inevitable 
result of the development of world economic and political forces on the 
basis of modern monopoly capitalism.” According to Stalin, uneven 
“development of the capitalist countries usually leads in time to ... a 
splitting of the capitalist world into two hostile camps and war between 
them.”’ Despite radical changes in the next years—the formation of the 
NATO alliance and the intense arms race set off by the Korean War, in- 
cluding the acquisition of nuclear weapon stockpiles by both camps— 
Stalin reaffirmed this scenario in the last months of his life: “The 
inevitability of wars between capitalist countries remains valid.... In 
order to eliminate the inevitability of wars it is necessary to destroy 


imperialism.” '° 


The apparent aim of Soviet foreign policy in the years after World 
War II, as in the years preceding it, was to assure that a future war 
would be waged between the capitalist states, and not by them conjoint- 
ly against the Soviet Union. To achieve this objective, the Soviet Union 
had to become powerful, economically and militarily. This required of 
the Soviet people tremendous new sacrifices, but these were not 
justified as necessary to repulse a new invasion: imperialism was headed 
for fratricidal war. 


Downgrading of the war danger to the USSR, which was implicit in 
Stalin’s pronouncements on the inevitability of wars among capitalist 
states, was presented openly in speeches of his lieutenants. According to 
Andrey Zhdanov: “All the hullabaloo of the imperialist agents about the 
danger of war is designed to frighten the weak-nerved and unstable and 
to extort concessions to the aggressors by means of intimidation.” '' 
Zhdanov’s public assessment of the war danger, besides being designed 
to quiet the population’s fears, evidently corresponded to Stalin’s real 
assessment. Throughout the postwar period Stalin took a number of 
actions—imposition of the Soviet system on East Europe, the Berlin 
blockade, extended support for the Communist states in the Korean 
War—that would have been unacceptably risky had he believed there 
was serious danger of war with the US. Whether or not Stalin really 
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believed that the capitalist states were headed for war against each 
other, he appeared confident that they were not headed for war against 
the USSR. 


To sum up: Stalin manipulated the specter of war, publicly exagger- 
ating the threat in the early years when he must have known it to be re- 
mote, and downgrading the likelihood of a German attack on the USSR 
in the 1930s when it manifestly was high, and even in 1941 when war 
was imminent. By then, Stalin’s power was so great that he had no need 
to justify to the Politburo or ty the public a rapidly growing defense 
burden. In the Cold War also, Stalin’s vast personal power enabled him 
to impose a massive defense burden on the country even while publicly 
downgrading the war danger. In the Cold War, however, unlike the 
prewar years, Stalin truly depreciated the risk of war. 


The men who succeeded Stalin lacked his confidence that the risk 
of war was slight, hence their decision to end the Korean War. They 
initially were divided, however, on how to go about reducing the war 
danger. During the intense factional struggle of 1953 and 1954, the 
Malenkov faction rather consistently favored detente and evidently was 
prepared to cut back Soviet commitments abroad to bring this about; 
the Khrushchev faction, on the other hand, favored a hard line toward 
the West, stressing that NATO’s plans for German rearmament in- 
creased the danger of war. After defeating Georgy Malenkov, however, 
and receiving assurances from President Dwight Eisenhower at the 1955 
Geneva Summit that he desired an accommodation with the Soviet 
Union, Nikita Khrushchev became convinced that the danger of war 
with the United States was manageable. This led to his revision of 
Lenin’s doctrine that war was inevitable as long as imperialism existed: 
war now was not “fatalistically inevitable.” '? According to Khrushchev, 
“prominent leaders of bourgeois countries [President Eisenhower evi- 
dently was included among them] frankly admit with increasing fre- 
quency that ‘there will be no victor’ in a war in which atomic weapons 
are used. Three years later, Khrushchev went further, foreseeing a time 
not far off when Soviet economic progress would make it possible “to 
exclude world war from the life of society ... with capitalism still 
existing in part of the world.” '' 


Khrushchev’s emphasis on the destructiveness of nuclear war and 
the possibilities for averting it evidently corresponded to his real 
assessment of a reduced war danger. Although the United States 
possessed a massive advantage in nuclear forces in the decade following 
the Korean War and German rearmament steadily reduced the Soviet 
edge in conventional forces, the Soviet defense burden declined in the 
late 1950s and early 1960s: annual defense spending held steady or rose 
slowly, while the Soviet gross national product rose at a much more 
rapid rate. Moreover, Khrushchev’s willingness to engage in provoca- 
tive behavior against US interests (his instigation of the Berlin crises of 
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1958 and 1961, for example, as well as the Cuban missile crisis of 1962) 
despite the adverse military balance suggests high confidence that the 
danger of an attack by the United States could be effectively controlled 
by the Soviet Union. 


Stalin’s vast political power had enabled him simultaneously to 
downgrade the danger of war and expend vast funds on defense. 
Khrushchev’s power, on the other hand, proved inadequate to support 
his contradictory policies of publicly playing upon the specter of war in 
an effort to force the United States to make major concessions on Berlin 
while holding down defense spending as though the danger of war was 
not serious. The Soviet military establishment was hardly reassured by 
Khrushchev’s efforts to bridge this gap by false claims of Soviet missile 
prowess. As a result, Khrushchev was compelled to reduce the disparity, 
first, in 1961, by increasing defense spending and again, in 1963, by 
moderating Soviet foreign policy. 


In the early Brezhnev period, as the Vietnam War was heating up, 
Soviet propaganda spoke of an increased war danger, which accorded 
with a sustained military buildup that increased annual defense spend- 
ing by an average of 4 to 5 percent. A new disparity emerged, however, 
with the onset of detente in 1972, when the Soviet leaders publicly 
declared that the danger of war had declined but, nevertheless, contin- 
ued their extensive military buildup. The Soviet leaders had excellent 
grounds for their assessment of the reduced danger of war: US military 
spending, in real terms, had begun to go down in the early 1970s and 
continued to decline throughout much of the 1970s; Salt I (1972) 
recognized Soviet strategic parity with the United States; the Helsinki 
Agreement (1975) virtually ratified Soviet World War II gains in East 
Europe; the US withdrew from Vietnam by 1975, having failed to 
achieve its objectives. Why then did the Soviet leaders fail to capitalize 
on the reduced war danger to cut defense spending, particularly since 
economic growth was rapidly slowing and the prospects for economic 
improvement were poor? The question is complicated and transcends 
the purposes of this essay,'* but there can be no doubt that their 
acceptance of an increased defense burden was not forced on the Soviet 
leadership by heightened fears of war. To the contrary, they chose to use 
detente to improve the military balance with the United States. 


Part Two 


The thesis that the war danger had been pushed back survived wide 
fluctuations in US-Soviet relations during the 1970s. Although these ups 
and downs were reflected in Soviet assessments of the international 
situation, the basic line throughout the decade was that relations were 
governed by detente (which hai to be strengthened and made 
irreversible).'° 








This “optimistic” line failed to survive the sharp worsening of US- 
Soviet relations in the year following the 1979 Vienna summit: 


e There was a confrontation over the Soviet brigade in Cuba. 
¢ Congress failed to ratify SALT II. 


¢ Iran’s taking of American hostages created a risk of a confronta- 
tion between the USSR and the United States in this area. 


¢ The USSR invaded Afghanistan, and the United States adopted 
strong measures in reprisal. 


¢ The USSR expressed strong concern about increasing US reliance 
on “the China card.” 


¢ NATO decided to deploy new US nuclear missiles in Europe to 
counter the heightened Soviet intermediate-range nuclear threat 
to NATO. 


Soviet commentary on these adverse developments, while reflecting the 
worsening of the international situation, revealed disagreements about 
its depth and seriousness.'* Finally, on 23 June 1980, the leadership 
resolved the controversy in favor of those who saw the downturn as a 
major turning point in the postwar era. But instead of simply dropping 
the theme that the war danger had been reduced, they reversed course 
and declared that the war danger had increased. 


The Party Central Committee in plenary session adopted a resolu- 
tion entitled “On the International Situation and the Foreign Policy of 
the Soviet Union” which made the following formal pronouncement: 


In the present situation, when the adventuristic actions of the United States and its 
accomplices have increased the danger of war, the plenary session instructs the 
Politburo of the Central Committee to steadfastly continue the course of the 24th 
and 25th CPSU Congresses 


At the same time, the plenary session believes that the intrigues of impenalism and 
other enemies of peace require constant vigilance and the all-round strengthening of 
the defense capability of our state, in order to thwart imperialism’s plans for 
achieving military supenority and establishing a world diktat... .'” 


The sources of this increased war danger, besides unspecified US 
“adventuristic actions,” were two: NATO's adoption of a course “aimed 
at disrupting the current military equilibrium” and US-Chinese rap- 
prochement “on an anti-Soviet basis.” The Soviets later stopped citing 
US-Chinese rapprochement as a source of the war danger, but said that 
US “aggressive” actions and the NATO “military buildup” were feeding 
on each other. 


The principal Soviet concern evidently was NATO’s military build- 
up. According to Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko, “the root cause” 
of the worsened international situation was a shift in NATO’s military 
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policy following the Vienna summit. While the hardening of the Carter 
administration’s policy toward the USSR doubtless played a role, the 
decisive factor in the Soviet shift on the war danger evidently was 
NATO's plans for strengthening its military forces, particularly plans for 
new INF deployments, which Gromyko criticized elsewhere in this 
speech. '* 


These were the circumstances in which the Soviet leaders publicly 
reassessed the danger of war and these the reasons they gave for their re- 
assessment. How was this thesis on the increased danger of war 
employed in Soviet propaganda and how far does it correspond to the 
Soviet leaders’ real beliefs about the danger of war? 


The new thesis on the war danger did not, of course, simply register 
the changed assessment of the Soviet leaders but has been widely 
propagated to many audiences. It has been a key theme in pronounce- 
ments designed to frighten Western nations and intimidate their govern- 
ments, but such pronouncements have also been widely carned in 
Soviet domestic media. 


The war danger thesis has been explicitly employed to indoctrinate 
the Soviet army on the need to improve training and combat readi- 
ness,'* but it has also been used to indoctrinate ordinary Soviet citizens 
on the severe worsening of the international situation and the new 
hazards this creates for the USSR. The need for stepped up indoctrina- 
tion of the entire Soviet population about the war danger has been mosi 
strikingly advocated by Marshal Ogarkov: 


It 1s essential to convey to the Soviet people, in a more profound and better reasoned 
form. the truth about the existing threat of the danger of war. It should not, of 
course, be overdramatized, but it is obligatory to show the seriousness of the 
contemporary international situation. This 1s a task not just for the political organs 
and political workers of the army and navy but also for Party and Soviet organs, all 
public organizations. and for the entire propaganda apparatus. This task stems from 
the demands of Lenin's Party regarding the further strengthening of the country’s 
defense (Kommunist, No. 10, 1981). 


It is rare, if not unprecedented, for a professional military officer to task 
“the entire propaganda apparatus,” and Ogarkov's attempt to do so may 
reflect a concern that the Soviet people do not see the need to prepare 
for war or perhaps harbor doubts that such preparations would improve 
the country’s prospects in the event of war. 


Elements of the military may originally have pressed for adoption 
of the new tenet; ?' they certainly embraced it once it was adopted. It 
served several aims: to indoctrinate servicemen on the importance of 
the training in which they were engaged and the need for combat 
readiness, to justify claims for increased resources for the armed forces, 
to counter the laxity and indiscipline that had become pervasive in 
Soviet society, and to prod the political leadership to cope with the 
worsening economic situation and its implications for the long-term 
military balance. 
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While the top political leadership was agreed on the need for a 
public reassessment of the international situation, they lacked consen- 
sus on what purposes it should serve and on its policy implications. 
Brezhnev, in particular, seemed reluctant to abandon the policies he 
had fostered in the 1970s. By subscribing to the war danger tenet, he 
opened himself to pressures for change in Soviet security policy, but he 
appeared to resist them. Yuriy Andropov, at least in his capacity as 
KGB head, probably welcomed the increased war danger thesis, which 
could be used to justify raising the barriers between Soviet citizens and 
foreigners. (Indeed, such barriers were raised gradually, including the 
abolition of direct long-distance calls between the USSR and foreign 
countries.) Both then and later, he displayed a sense of urgency in 
treating the war danger: “Every week, every day lost for attainment of 
agreement increases the nuclear danger.” ?! Andropov subscribed to the 
most extreme Soviet assessment yet of the war danger: “Actions of US 
imperialism place the world on the brink of nuclear conflict, which 
represents a threat to all mankind” (Pravda, 25 June 1982). This view 
was explictly contradicted in the Soviet press by high Soviet leaders 
both before and after Andropov subscribed to it, suggesting that it was a 
contentious issue.*? 


In the last months of 1983, there was a crescendo of warnings about 
the increasing war danger. including varying formulations by virtually 
the entire Politburo. Chernenko seemed less preoccupied with the 
urgency of the danger than a group that included Andropov, Ustinov, 
and Gromyko. It was as though the Soviet leaders manipulated a 
metaphorical clock like the one the Bulletin of the Atomic Sciences has 
employed; individual members periodically advanced the minute hand, 
while others resisted this advance. As a result of the Euromissile 
deployment, according to Gromyko, “the danger of war has increased 
substantially.”*> The atomic clock had inched forward toward 
midnight. 


Domestically, the war danger thesis evidently was not meant to 
induce popular acceptance of austerity. On the contrary, the need for 
reduced consumption and long work hours has been explicitly denied, 
and the Soviet leaders have continued to promise the people improved 
consumption. The domestic campaign may, however, have served some 
diffuse purpose in countering indiscipline and in tightening the slack 
that has become pervasive not only in Soviet society but in the regime’s 
institutions as well.?* Acknowledging that the international situation has 
worsened, even that the danger of war has increased, might make sense 
for this purpose were it not that the Soviet people encounter propagan- 
da targeted to other audiences that asserts such a war will leave no 
victors and will bring catastrophe to all mankind. This prospect can 
hardly motivate the Soviet people to work harder. Similar questions are 
raised about propaganda on the war danger to the Soviet army. While 
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military propaganda does not call attention to the catastrophic conse- 
quences of nuclear war, Soviet soldiers are inevitably exposed to this 
theme in propaganda targeted to other audiences but accessible to them 
as well. Similarly, in order to demonstrate their willingness to accept 
Strategic parity, the Soviet leaders acknowledge to the West that nuclear 
war would leave no victors; but the same audiences are told that the 
USSR is being forced to prepare itself to fight a war that Western 
policies are bringing closer. 


The impression left by these contradictory themes is that the 
various Campaigns on the war danger that have been targeted to distinct 
audiences are not elements in a comprehensive and integrated scheme, 
but separate strands spun by a divided leadership that has lost some- 
thing of its internal coherence, hence of its capacity to devise a coherent 
strategy. The thesis on the increased war danger seems to have served as 
a multipurpose tool to intimidate the West, provide an increased sense 
of purpose to Soviet military training, and strengthen popular depen- 
dence on the Soviet state. The thesis may serve tactical objectives in the 
future as well. If civilian consumption continues to stagnate or, as may 
happen, begins to fall, the war danger thesis may yet prove useful to 
support demands that the Soviet people make fresh sacrifices. Abroad, 
Western public opinion remains susceptible to Soviet scare tactics, 
fence ad hoc campaigns based on the war danger can be expected in the 
future and, especially if combined with provocative and threatening 
actions, could have a powerful effect. 


The campaigns based on the war danger thesis unquestionably did 
produce substantial effects. Abroad, particularly in West Germany, the 
Soviet campaign has contributed to heightened popular fears of war. 
The effect on governmental attitudes in West Europe, though less, may 
also have been considerable. It is questionable, however, whether the 
Soviet propaganda campaign will have the full effect on Western policy 
that the Soviet leaders intend unless it 1s supplemented by strong and 
perhaps risky actions needed to substantially elevate existing fears. As 
yet, there are no indications that the USSR is prepared to take such 
actions. Whatever the objectives of domestic propaganda on the war 
danger, it appears to have significantly influenced popular attitudes. 
This conjecture is supported by a Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty 
survey of 3,000 Soviet travellers to the West, which showed that more 
than half (56 percent) believed the danger of nuclear war had increased 
over the past few years. (Roughly one-quarter denied such an increase; 
the remainder had no opinion.) The proportion of the people that 
believed the danger of nuclear war had increased rose in the last four 
months of 1983, when the Soviet campaign reached a peak.** 


It is now five years since the Central Committee first declared that 
the danger of war was increasing and began employing this tenet in the 
diverse propaganda campaigns previously discussed. Do they actually 
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believe their own propaganda, or, as happened under Stalin, do their 
real views diverge from what they say publicly to influence the beliefs 
and actions of others? Needless to say, this is a difficult question for 
which I can only offer indirect evidence. 


It hardly seems credible that the Soviet leaders believed in 1980 or 
subsequently that the United States or its allies were about to force war 
upon the USSR. In the 1980s, even less than in earlier decades when the 
United States had military superiority, a Soviet-American confrontation 
threatening war was hardly likely, absent Soviet provocative actions 
directed against major American interests. Unless the Soviet leaders 
themselves contemplated taking such actions, it is difficult to suppose 
that they really anticipated a heightened danger of war in the near term. 


As regards the long term, however, the matter may be different. 
There are indeed grounds for Soviet fears of an increased danger of local 
wars, aad perhaps even of all-out nuclear war, stemming from the 
secular decline in Soviet economic growth and the risk of a consequent 
deterioration in the military balance. The increasing disparity in the 
output of the two economies has been noted in publications by high- 
level political consultants of the leadership.** Were it to continue over 
the next decade, Soviet efforts to keep up in an arms race might be 
severely strained and in time Soviet security might be jeopardized. 


Granted this prospect of possible economic and military decline, 
and of the renewed United States military buildup beginning in the 
1970s, a Soviet leadership that has been indoctrinated in the views of 
Lenin and Stalin on the inevitability of war while imperialism survives 
and that has demonstrated, in the past two decades, a renewed belief in 
the utility of military force might very well conclude that the long-term 
danger of war was substantially greater than had been thought previous- 
ly. In this sense, the Central Committee Resolution asserting the 
increased danger of war may reflect the leadership's true beliefs and 
could prove to have a lasting influence on Soviet military spending and 
on the conduct of Soviet foreign policy. 
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The reace Movement in Western Europe: 
Manipulation of Popular Perceptions 


Gerhard Wettig 


Western Europe’s Peace Opposition 


Basically there are two opposing views of the causes underlying 
East-West military antagonism. In the traditional perspective, the 
politically adverse relationship entails military confrontation. The op- 
posing view, held by segments of the Western public, is that the 
dynamics created by armament and/or threat exchange precede political 
hostility and indeed produce it. This philosophy runs counter to the 
rationale upon which NATO has been built (it would undercut Soviet 
security policies if directed against them).' It has, therefore, the quality 
of an opposition attitude and is being justified by claims that it 
exclusively provides for peace. Accordingly, persons and groups who 
adhere to peace-throvgh-arms-renunciation beliefs will be referred to as 
the “peace opposition” in this essay. 


The peace opposition has been amazingly multifaceted and varied 
since at least the 1970s. Radical pacifists who see salvation only in total 
disarmament act beside those who simply believe that the armament 
drive should be discontinued. Some make Western military limitations 


and reductions dependent on similar simultaneous willingness of the 
Soviet side. Others are prepared to go ahead with some Western 
concessions to convince the Kremlin that it is safe to follow suit. Still 
others aim at fully unilateral steps of disarmament, which are seen as 
the only means of stopping the vicious circle of the “arms race.” 


A fundamental difference also exists between the opponents of all 
armament and those who oppose only those of its aspects deemed 
particularly dangerous. Most common is the opinion that nuclear arms 
are the challenge to eliminate. Nonetheless, views that certain other 
methods of warfare are particularly obnoxious and should therefore be 
unilaterally abandoned—-for example, in favor of a strategy conducted 
with exclusively defensive weapons or of a guerilla-type territorial and 
rural defense—have won supporters in recent years. 


Before the relatively short-lived campaign against the enhanced 
radiation weapon (ERW or neutron bomb) of 1977-78 and the extended 
struggle against NATO missile deployment since 1979, the multifaceted 
West European peace opposition lacked a focus of common concern. As 
it did not have a common positive goal, it needed common negative 
goals to mobilize its energies and to unite its efforts. When such targets 
of common protest were provided, the peace opposition began to 
emerge as a movement and to gain momentum. It was also swelled by 
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supporters and sympathizers who, although not in basic disagreement 
with NATO’s security policies, felt that the particular measure at 
issue—notably in 1979-83 the scheduled deployment of the Pershing 
II/cruise missile—was detrimental to peace and security. 


The missile deployment controversy focused West European public 
attention on a number of pragmatic issues. How could strategic equilib- 
rium be maintained for the benefit of Europe? That is, was deployment 
or nondeployment appropriate for making both sides renounce military 
superiority and warfare capability? Which of the two sides was aiming 
at an offensive option, particularly at a first-strike option, and had to be 
opposed for that reason? The prospect of NATO missile deployment 
kindled fears of Western Europe becoming the theater of a nuclear duel 
between the two superpowers. The conviction spread that deployed 
missiles were bound to be magnets of nuclear devastation. All that 
culminated in reviving the latent apprehension that East-West war, in 
the form of a worst-case nuclear holocaust, was going to be limited to 
the European theater only, making it an acceptable or at least tolerable 
option for great-power actors outside Europe. 


Several circumstances made many West Europeans feel uneasy, 
particularly about the policies of NATO and of the United States. Until 
the late 1970s, Western governments had tended to dismiss the Soviet 
arms buildup as either nonexistent or nonthreatening. Prominent states- 
men, notably President Carter, had taken great pains to explain (for 
reasons of domestic reassurance, to be sure) that the balance of forces in 
the world was not upset and, indeed, favored the West. So the West 
European public had learned to view the increasing military power of 
the USSR as an innocent phenomv.uc , witile the USSR’s professed 
commitment to detente created the widespread impression of the basic 
East-West antagonism becoming more and more obsolete. 


When official Western verbiage turned suddenly around and began 
to portray the Soviet military intent as something dangerous, confusion 
reigned among those who had been persuaded by previous rhetoric that 
the USSR was benign. Many felt that NATO and the United States must 
have changed their course, moving in a more aggressive direction. It 
was this suspicion that largely helped the opposition to Pershing II 
deployment to emerge as a strong political force in Western Europe. 
Things became worse when, during his first election campaign and for 
some time afterwards, Ronald Reagan indulged in both sharp anti- 
Soviet and warfare-oriented rhetoric. An increasing number of West 
Europeans came to feel that all their fears of military confrontation on 
their continent were coming true through US policies. Another upsurge 
of West European peace protests in 1982 was the natural result. 
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The Peace Opposition in Moscow’s View 


Such political developments in NATO countries were bound to be 
seen as welcome opportunities in Moscow. In retrospect, it seems 
obvious that the episode of the anti-ERW campaign in 1977-78 has 
largely established the pattern of subsequent Soviet expectation and 
action.’ President Carter’s reversal of his previous decision to produce 
and to introduce the “neutron bomb,” which came after a fierce Soviet- 
backed political struggle against it, convinced the Kremlin leaders of 
their ability to close military options to NATO by fostering public 
resistance in the West. Such confidence undoubtedly encouraged Mos- 
cow to repeat the game when the December 1979 dual-track decision of 
the North Atlantic Alliance offered the opportunity for exploiting a 
prolonged intra-Western controversy. 


Soviet policies, however, are not simply opportunistic. They have 
to fit into a framework of fundamental political principles as well. Using 
the peace opposition connection in the West, therefore, is bound to go 
along with doctrinal explanations. Lenin set the tone as to how the 
USSR should handle “peace forces” in the West. He instructed his 
Foreign Minister Chicherin “to support the pacifists in the other, i.e., 
the bourgeois, camp,” as that would “contribute to the disintegration of 
the enemy.” He added cynically that thus one would “abuse” the 
Westerners and “spit at them ‘in a friendly manner,’ ”’ ridiculing them 
before the world.‘ 


Lenin’s prescripts are expressly serving as guidelines for current 
Soviet policies. His admonition to Chicherin that the proletarian 
revolutionaries, despite their unconditional rejection of pacifism, 
should “exploit” Western pacifists “‘for the disintegration of the enemy, 
the bourgeoisie,” ° has been quoted as an instruction that applies to the 
contemporary task of dealing with the West European peace opposi- 
tion. Many authoritative Soviet statements make it clear that peace is 
seen to be promotable exclusively for maximizing the USSR’s political 
and military strength vis-a-vis the West and that, therefore, “pacifist 
illusions” may not be tolerated in the East. It seems, however, appropri- 
ate to foster pacifism in Western societies, as such pacifism is instru- 
mental in reducing Western cohesion and strength (that is, in making 
the USSR more powerful).’ 


The Soviet concept of exploiting the Western peace opposition 
against the West is based on a fundamental structural asymmetry 
between the two opposing systems. While the Soviet system provides for 
a unified stance to be taken whenever and wherever the leadership has 
made up its mind (the principle of ““democratic centralism” enforced by 
rigorous controls over media output and all other forms of societal 
articulation), Vestern democracies cherish ideals of societal self-deter- 
mination and political pluralism (rejection of the idea that control 
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might be exercised centrally and creation of concomitant checks and 
balances so as to paralyze any potential effort at establishing an all- 
unifying authority). In the Kremlin’s perspective, this subjects Western 
societies unilaterally to political influence that emanates from the 
USSR.’ 


The West is therefore viewed as inherently weak: it can, the Soviet 
leaders feel, “never and nowhere” provide that “moral-political unity of 
the people” and create that “social stability” that exists under “social- 
ism.” ° Such systemic superiority of the Soviet camp over Western 
democracy allows the Kremlin to conduct “the fierce class struggle 
[between East and West] both in the international arena and within the 
countries of capitalism” without giving the Western “class enemies” the 
opportunity to smuggle their ideology into the “countries of 
socialism.” !° 


The Role of the Peace Opposition in Soviet Political Strategy 


The political struggle that the Kremlin is anxious to wage in 
Western societies, particularly in Western Europe, serves a definite 
purpose. Western political leaders who have chosen a course not 
favoring the attainment of Soviet policy goals have to be denounced and 
discredited as “aggressors.” It is absolutely essential “not to appease, 
but to unmask” them, “not to show any indulgence toward them, but to 
thwart their plans and to put up firm resistance to their dangerous 
actions.” '' To combat the West in such a fashion, leads—as past 
experience is cited as showing—‘“to new essential changes in the 
international arena in favor of peace and socialism.” !” 


To put it more bluntly, the mobilization of “peace-loving” societal 
forces in Western countries against their governments is intended to 
gain support for anti-Western policies.'> In the Kremlin’s view, the 
USSR’s “peace offensive” at the diplomatic level and that waged by the 
intra-Western peace opposition should be coordinated, to put maxi- 
mum pressure on Western governments.'* It is in keeping with that 
concept of political struggle that the Soviet leadership addresses its 
proposals and initiatives “not only to one address, but to two addres- 
ses,” that is to say “both to the governments and to the peoples” of the 
Western countries, so as to promote its policy goals “simultaneously 
from above and from below.”’ '* 


Such dual action not infrequently finds expression in cooperative 
tactics at the intergovernmental level, while “principled” confrontation 
is raging at the intra-Western societal level (as was almost permanently 
the case with the Kremlin’s handling of the West Germans through early 
1984). Two-faced as such behavior may seem to a Westerner, the 
Soviets view it as fully concordant with detente. Detente, it is explained, 
must be understood as a new, important stage in the development of the 
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international anti-imperialist [that 1s, anti-Western] struggle.” It is 
added that detente has to be viewed as “not only an international- 
political but also a societal-political phenomenon” and that, for this 
reason, also the struggle for detente has to be waged at those two 
levels.'° 


Since 1969-70 when the Soviet leadership laid the conceptual 
groundwork for the political struggle to be waged in Western Europe,'’ 
the peace opposition has received increasing attention in Moscow. At 
first, Soviet hopes were directed almost exclusively to either the socialist 
or social democratic representatives of the West European working 
class. This basic orientation has not changed, but the “peace forces” are 
now seen as a highly useful factor in advancing Soviet influence vis-a- 
vis the NATO countries—both in directly furthering foreign policy goals 
against governments and in making an impact on socialist and social 
democratic parties. At the climax of the missile deployment controver- 
sy, the Western “antiwar movement” was explicitly recognized as a 
“basic element” of the pro-Soviet forces in Western societies. The 
movement seemed to have reached “‘a mass basis so far unheard of” 
and was credited with a superb capacity to mobilize the West European 
public against “the increasing threat of nuclear disaster” that was 
allegedly posed by NATO’s policies.'* 


The perceived scope of the West European peace opposition, 
however, has not induced the Soviet leaders to change their fundamen- 
tal concept. Whatever the shift in slogans and arguments, two pillars of 
the guidelines for the intrasocietal struggle in Western Europe remain 
immutable: the “leading role” has to be taken by forces who operate 
under Moscow’s control, and the ultimate task is to split the working- 
class organizations, notably the socialist and social democratic parties, 
away from the “bourgeoisie” and draw them permanently into the pro- 
Soviet, anti-Western camp.'? In the context of the missile deployment 
controversy, the Federal Republic of Germany was the prime target of 
the Soviet political effort—the underlying assumption being that the 
West German attitude was bound to decide whether US missiles would 
be put into Western Europe at all.2° The Soviets believed the SPD was 
the crucial force to be won over to effect the desired change in Bonn. 
The peace opposition was assigned only the auxiliary role of pressuring 
the “right-wing social democratic leaders” ?' into a Soviet-type “peace- 
loving” course.?? 


Manipulation in Soviet Handling of the Peace Opposition 


In cooperating with independent socialist and peace actors, the 
Soviet leaders and their local followers are extremely careful not to 
make any concession of principle to their “allies.” 2? That is to say, the 
Soviet-type Communists refuse to accept any compromise that would be 
more than tactical in nature. The “allied” political forces pursue their 
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differing goals independently from one another, even when they are—as 
is the openly stated Soviet intent—united in common action. Thus, the 
pro-Moscow forces are under no obligation whatsoever to take their 
“allies’”’ interests into account. 


The other side, it is true, also remains uncommitted. The propo- 
nents of the Soviet course, however, feel they have good reason for 
confidence that they—not the others—can enforce their will: 


¢ They are backed by the political and military power of the USSR, 
while the West European peace pritesters have no one behind 
them. 


¢ They are part of an impressive international network of Commu- 
nist parties and front organizations that pursue common objec- 
tives and common strategies prescribed by Moscow,** while there 
is little coordination and organization available on the non-Soviet 
side. 


They have vast organizational experience and enormous financial 
means at their disposal, while the independent peace groups lack 
such advantages. 


They follow a carefully devised and consistently observed policy 
line, while their competitors frequently have little more than a 
general philosophical outlook and a day-to-day policy inspiration 
to draw upon. 


They act as a disciplined monolithic force, while the various parts 
of the peace opposition are organizationally divided among 
themselves, frequently suffer from insurmountal!le dissension, 
and even may be chaotic within themselves. 


« Last but not least, they have no illusions about the basically 
antagonistic character of the mutual “cooperation in the interests 
of peace,”” while many peace protesters have come to trust largely 
the pro-Muscovites, being grateful to them for their much-needed 
organizational and other help. 


On the basis of these asymmetries, the independent peace groups 
often have little defense against the Soviet challenge to their indepen- 
dence. It is not surprising that the pro-Moscow forces frequently 
manage to command majorities in crucial decisionmaking bodies of the 
peace opposition,’ notwithstanding the fact that their followers and 
sympathizers are but a tiny fraction of the movement and that the 
average peace protester in no way adheres to the Soviet outlook and to 
the Soviet line. 


It is hardly by coincidence that the actions of the West European 
peace opposition tend to be heavily biased in an anti-NATO/US 
direction, largely overlooking the USSR’s armament policies. In West 
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Germany, for example, hundreds of thousands were called into the 
Streets to protest when Secretary Haig and President Reagan came to 
Bonn and when the Bundestag approved US missile deployment, but 
the peace opposition remained inactive when Brezhnev, whose country 
after all had started the arms race in intermediate-range nuclear forces, 
visited. 

The Communists’ refusal to accept agreement and compromise 
with their peace “allies” is propagandistically masked by the assertion 
that all the “peace forces,” whatever their ideological orientation, share 
a common practical interest in combating the arms race. For this 
reason, the Kremlin and its local Communist agents keep explaining, 
they should unite for common action, emphasize their common inter- 
ests, and put aside what divides them. That rationale not only justifies 
cooperation between Communists and non-Communists in general. It 
also entails the specific operational guideline that only those actions 
should be taken that can be based on mutual consensus. This has far- 
reaching practical consequences. 


Both Moscow’s and the peace opposition’s arguments boil down to 
the requirement that Western, particularly US, armament has to be 
fought. Accordingly, there is much common ground for action against 
the policies and measures of NATO. When it comes io suggestions of 
similar protest actions against the arms buildup on the Eastern side, 
however, there is no longer a consensus, as ihe pro-Soviets act on the as- 
sumption that the USSR will never have more arms than is necessary 
and that Soviet power has to be regarded as the very fundament of 
peace. Therefore, Moscow’s supporters will either argue that the Soviet 
Union possesses only the bare minimum to cope with the military 
challenge posed by the West and cannot be a threat to anyone by virtue 
of its “peaceful” socialist order, or decide that the issue should not be 
discussed at all, being better addressed through methods of tacit 
sabotage. What results is selective antiarmament action directed exclu- 
sively against the Western countries. 


Although such an outcome is fully consonant with Soviet inten- 
tions, it does not correspond to the views of the West European peace 
opposition. Gradually, the vision of a world in which both West and 
East scale down armament to create peace becomes a mockery: only one 
of the two camps is pressured to renounce military power. Thus, the 
Kremlin and its local agents get what they want: a weakening of NATO 
and the United States and a concomitant strengthening of the USSR. 
The antiarmament postulate, when selectively applied to the West. 
serves as a means to a very different politica! end. The Soviet lire that 
“peace” must be created “against” and, if possible, totally “without 
NA‘iO weapons” (as the official East German slogan of 1980-82 had it) 
prevails in every practical respect. 
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The Soviet argument on the mode of cooperation within the “peace 
alliance” is deceptive. It is designed to create the impression among the 
non-Communist “allies” that there is a commonality of practical 
purpose and that disagreement concerns only practically irrelevant 
issues of theory. In fact, however, as every Soviet-trained Communist 
knows, it is the allegedly unimportant doctrine respecting strategy that 
inspires and directs practical action. The peace opposition’s failure to 
realize the theoretical context into which the Communists place com- 
mon actions is probably its most serious political handicap, making it 
largely helpless against Soviet attempts at exploitation and 
manipulation. 


Different Forms of Soviet Propaganda 


Western audiences are usually aware of propaganda exclusively in 
the sense of attributable policy advertisement. In the Soviet context, 
however, such activity is only one component of a multifaceted propa- 
ganda effort. It falls under the heading of overt propaganda, which, in 
addition, comprises those pieces of information that are designed to 
condition the recipients’ attitudes and reactions in a specific way. What 
distinguishes this kind of propaganda from other kinds is the fact that 
no attempt is made to conceal the true source that seeks to exert 
political influence. 


Overt Soviet propaganda is supplemented by covert forms of 
propaganda. When trying to influence foreign audiences, the Soviet 
leadership often employs organizations that are presented as being 
independent, but, in fact, are under the Kremlin’s control. Besides 
Moscow-dependent Communist parties, this applies to a number of 
international committees and associations with local affiliates in vari- 
ous countries (like the World Peace Council) and also to allegedly 
national groupings (like the WPC-connected Deutsche Friedens-Union). 
These front organizations are assigned the task of disseminating argu- 
ments and initiating action’ whenever and wherever the Kremlin feels 
that the chances of gaining influence are maximized by blurring the 
ultimate Soviet origin. The direct source is openly acknowledged, but 
the underlying Moscow connection is carefully concealed. This has been 
called “gray” propaganda. 


Maximum disguise is used in “black” propaganda. Its essence is the 
circulation of deceitful information on a nonattributable basis. Forged 
documents, faked statements, planted articles, or rumors have in 
common a false, or at least misleading, message that the intended 
audience cannot ascribe to its true source. The recipients are deliberate- 
ly deceived and thereby manipulated. 


The different forms of propaganda are the work of different 
agencies of propaganda operation. Overt foreign propaganda is coordi- 
nated by the International Information Department of the CPSU 
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Central Committee apparat. Gray foreign propaganda falls into the 
competence of the Central Committee’s International Department, 
which, among other things, is responsible for liaison to the foreign 
Communist parties and front organizations. Black foreign propaganda 
is entrusted to Service A of the KGB.** 


The analyst of Soviet propaganda is limited by the small amount of 
information about Soviet operation of gray propaganda that is available 
to him, and he has even less knowledge of black propaganda activities. 
If one seeks such information related to a particular policy context, for 
example, the missile deployment controversy,”’ the available evidence 
(which, to be sure, often cannot be verified) allows hardly more than a 
faint notion of how Soviet actors may have covertly operated outside 
the West’s awareness. As only an insignificant number of the overall 
picture’s mosaic stones are known, there is practically no hope of 
gaining an adequate impression of covert Soviet activities relating to the 
West European peace opposition. For this reason, little else than the 
overt part of the USSR’s propaganda will be investigated. 


A Gray Propaganda Action 


Gray Soviet propaganda action can, however, be studied in a case 
that available evidence suggests is exemplary. After the failure of 
attempts to prevent NATO from deciding future missile employment, 
Soviet leaders were anxious to provide a focus that would both rally 
maximum West German domestic opposition to the scheduled deploy- 
ment and mobilize those opposing societal forces exclusively for anti- 
NATO purposes. 


As early as 4 December 1979, when NATO’s deployment decision 
was not yet taken but could be safely expected. the directorate of 
Deutsche Friedens-Union (DFU), a small West German party that had 
been set up on behalf of the Communist. .. er their political organiza- 
tion had been banned in 1956, appeaied to “all peace-loving and 
patriotic forces” of the Federal Republic not to tolerate that decision 
without resistance.’* 


On invitation uf the Soviet Committee for the Protection of Peace, 
an outfit of Boris Ponomarev’s International Department of the Central 
Committee apparat, a DFU delegation visited Moscow from 29 January 
to 4 February 1980. Both hosts and guests agreed in evaluating the 
“particularly incriminatory’” NATO decision and deemed it necessary 
to have “the efforts of all peace forces strengthened” against it.°? From 8 
to 10 May 1980, the Presidium of the World Peace Council met in 
Budapest and issued an appeal to all concerned about the prospects of 
increasing international tension and mounting war danger: “Wars are 
not inevitable. It is still not too late to stop the unbridled arms buildup; 
it is still not too late to outlaw the establishment of further nuclear 
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arsenals, particularly in the heart of Europe [that is, in West Germa- 
ny]... . Let us leave aside what separates us, let us look for what unites 
us. We call for joint action in order to prevent another world war.” *° 


The appeal was promptly followed by corresponding activity of the 
World Peace Council’s German connections. The Peace Council of the 
GDR, an affiliate of the World Peace Council, invited a DFU delega- 
tion. Both sides stated their determination “to prevent the implementa- 
tion of the Brussels NATO missile decision” by “further actions in 
conjunction with all peace forces.” >! Immediately afterwards, on 20 
May 1980, the DFU Directorate and the Presidium of the pro-Moscow 
Communist party DKP met in a joint session to discuss further action 
against NATO’s deployment plan.*? 


The meetings between the Soviet and East German functionaries, 
on the one hand, and their West German agents, on the other, show 
some characteristic traits. First of all, it is not the openly Communist 
DKP but the allegedly independent DFU (which, to be sure, is under the 
control of Communist cadres **) through which guidance was chan- 
nelled to the pro-Moscow agents in West Germany. The organizational 
interlinkage between DFU and DKP (of which the joint 20 May session 
bore overt testimony) guaranteed that East German guidance reached 
its Communist addressees in much the same way as if the Communist 
party had been involved formally. The Eastern side is represented by a 
Soviet organization under the control of the International Department 
and by an East German affiliate of the World Peace Council, which, in 
its turn, had received guidance from preceding deliberations of the 
World Peace Council’s Presidium. In addition, the DFU is itself part of 
the World Peace Council netwoi’:. 


The evidence on the Eastern side is confusing, and it was meant to 
be so. As it appears to the broad public, the effort was coordinated 
among different Eastern organizations. Contrary to this impression, a 
single Eastern actor influenced the DFU in a coordinated manner. He 
was Vitaly Shaposhnikov, a direct subordinate and former personal 
secretary of Boris Ponomarev. 


Shaposhnikov’s hand in the matter has been asserted by well- 
informed Western sources and is corroborated by his bureaucratic 
functions. On the one hand, Shaposhnikov is both Deputy Chief of the 
International Department and member of the Presidential Committee 
in the World Peace Council (which makes him Moscow’s chief Westpo- 
litik actor in that organization).** On the other hand, he is one of the 
deputy heads to Ponomarev in the International Department of the 
Secretariat of the CPSU Central Committee who has been given a 
special responsibility for matters related to arms control and disarma- 
ment.*> Thus, both organizations that passed on guidance to the DFU in 
the first half of 1980, the Soviet Committee for the Protection of Peace 
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and the Peace Council of the GDR, despite their different affiliations 
were subordinate not only to Ponomarev at the highest level, but also to 
his aide Shaposhnikov at a lower operational level, as was the DFU 
itself. 


Little is known about the preparations made in June through 
August 1980. One can assume, however, that the channels of Soviet 
influence on the DFU that had been in operation during the preceding 
period were not deactivated. On 13 September 1980, the Federal Board 
of the DFU decided to convene a peace forum in Krefeld on 15-16 
November 1980. All those who shared the concern about NATO's 
missile deployment plans were invited to participate in a dialogue on 
what could be done against it. The express purpose was “to find ways of 
more efficient joint action.” The West was accused of opening a “new 
round of the arms race” and of preparing the stage for “nuclear war 
limited to Europe.” The approaching “danger of nuclear war,” it was 
explained, was so serious that “reservations made so far with regard to 
dialogue” could no longer be accorded priority, “as nuclear death 
threatens all of us.” ** 


Shortly afterwards, several prominent citizens—both long-time 
pro-Muscovites and non-Communist peace protesters—published the 
appeal, in exactly the same wording, as statements of their own.*’ The 
DFU organizations took great pains to make the proposed Krefeld 
Forum appear an above-party affair and therefore sought to enlist as 
many people outside the traditional DFU/DKP environment as possible 
to stand up as initiators.** 


Apparently the stage for the Krefeld Forum was prepared in more 
detail during a “world parliament” that the World Peace Council held 
in Sofia from 23 to 27 September 1980. The public proceedings of that 
session culminated in Ponomarev’s opening speech ** and in the final 
adoption of a “Peoples’ Charter for Peace.” * As could be expected, the 
Soviet leader blamed the US and NATO for having created a situation 
of arms race and war danger. He emphasized that “anonymous and 
abstract condemnation of war and the arms race” was not enough. 
“Persistent, active demands and appeals directed to concrete persons, 
concrete organs and organizations responsible for the increasing war 
preparations” by all antiwar forces irrespective of their political orienta- 
tion were necessary. He outlined a program of determined hostile action 
in Western countries through which the ultimate goal of Soviet peace 
was to be achieved. The needs for uncompromising adamancy and for 
conquering the Western mass media were particularly emphasized. A 
“Peoples’ Charter for Peace” proclaimed the right of the peoples to 
peace, which was to be realized by defeating all Western attempts at 
arming and preparing for war. 
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It was in this spirit that the Krefeld Forum was held. Both 
Communist and non-Communist speakers polemicized against NATO’s 
missile deployment scheme and the allegedly sinister motives behind it. 
In contrast, Soviet missile and other armament was not given attention. 
The conclusion was that there had to be a fierce struggle against Western 
“imperialism,” if peace was to be reestablished. A “Krefeld Appeal 
Against Nuclear Death” was presented and approved that explained 
that the NATO decision of December 1979 opened the way for a 
“suicidal arms race” and confronted the European peoples with the 
prospect of a limited nuclear war on their continent. The West German 
Government was called on to deny the national territory to US missiles 
and to insist that the Western alliance give up its armament policies. To 
impress Bonn with the strength of popular support behind the message, 
the public was invited to sign.*! 


The Krefeld Appeal bears the names of those very persons who had 
taken over the invitation appeal from the DFU in September. Among 
them is Josef Weber, a former Wehrmacht colonel and an active 
member of the DFU Directorate. All well-informed sources agree that 
Weber was the actor behind the scenes, who, in dealing with both Soviet 
functionaries and relevant West German peace protesters, organized the 
Krefeld Forum and put the crucial accents into the Krefeld Appeal. It 
was also he who disposed of the voluntary contribution accounts and 
who became the addressee for the signature lists.42 The Kremlin 
leadership was highly appreciative of the political services rendered by 
Weber. After a period of time (which apparently seemed appropriate so 
as not to emphasize Weber's 1980 role in the West German public), he 
was awarded one of the USSR’s highest honors, the International Lenin 
Peace Prize.** 


The subsequent handling of the Krefeld Appeal also is of some 
significance. The Communist DKP made the promotion of the Krefeld 
Appeal its main political task. Its network provided most of the 
necessary organizational infrastructure. The Communist cadres were, 
however, most careful to remain in the wings wherever possible and to 
give the appearance that an essentially non-Communist peace initiative 
was under way. To this end, allegedly independent front organizations 
were employed for the purpose of collecting signatures and enlisting 
non-Communists as collectors.*4 In this way 800,000 signatures were 
collected in a few months. The initiators of the Krefeld Appeal claim 
that ultimately more than 2 million supporters signed the document. It 
is not clear, however, whether that count refers to individual signatures 
or whether it also comprises the collective memberships of organiza- 
tions committed by their chairpersons. 


In the Communist organizers’ view, the Krefeld Appeal was a huge 
success. The DKP leader, Herbert Mies, publicly stated that the big 
antideployment demonstration of 10 October 1981 (which in turn 
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triggered subsequent actions of mass protest) would have been incon- 
ceivable without the preparatory work done through the Krefeld Ap- 
peal.** Most of the people who chose to support the Appeal by their 
signature, however, seem to have been unaware both of the Communist 
sponsorship and of the document's exclusively anti-Western thrust. 
Apparently, they simply felt that they were protesting against ever more 
arms being produced and deployed—in the West, to be sure, but not to 
the exclusion of the East. In a number of cases, people withdrew their 
signatures after learning the background of the Appeal. It is not known, 
though, whether Josef Weber subtracted those signatures from the totals 
that the DFU announced from time to time. 


Functions of Overt Propaganda 


The Krefeld Appeal operation provides insight into how Moscow 
conceals its hand in propaganda efforts to mobilize and manipulate 
Western publics. Such examples of occasions when Soviet actors and 
their local agents get caught in a gray, let alone black, action are rare. 
Therefore, the Western analyst's investigations usually treat the overt 
propaganda of the USSR. 


The Western concept of the propagandist is that he is doing both an 
ex post facto and a not very respectable job. That is, he is selling a 
product that others have made and he has to make the sale regardless of 
his clients’ needs. In the Western view, “mere propaganda” must not be 
taken seriously. In contrast, in the framework of the Soviet system, 
propaganda is perceived as an all-pervasive, fundamental dimension of 
external political action. All Soviet policy must be designed in propa- 
gandistically appropriate terms, so as to appeal to the crucial target 
audiences. Policy and the propaganda devices to sell it are to be worked 
out simultaneously so as to make the line chosen useful not only at the 
traditional level of government-to-government relations, but also at the 
“revolutionary” level of appeal to foreign audiences. 


The Soviet concept eliminates the difference between policy and 
propaganda. Good foreign policy must appeal to those Western publics 
that are perceived as crucial for the USSR’s foreign policy success at a 
given moment. That is, the propagandistic quality is viewed as a 
necessary ingredient if foreign policy is to serve its purpose. Thus, arms- 
and peace-related Soviet policies in Europe must from the very begin- 
ning be devised to take into account Moscow’s interest in exploiting the 
West European peace opposition. 


At times, the propagandistic aspect of appealing to Western audi- 
ences has carried greaicr weight than considerations of traditional 
diplomacy. This was, for example, the case in the fall of 1982. Soviet 
chief INF negotiator Kvitsinsky came back to the talks with the message 
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that his superiors not only had rejected the ““walk-in-the-woods” formu- 
la, but also were unwilling to accept any compromise. The Soviet 
leaders, he explained to his opposite number, Paul Nitze, preferred no 
agreement to any deal that would allow the United States to have any 
number of INF missiles in Europe, however small. The reason given for 
this attitude, which the military members of the Soviet delegation 
judged to be unnecessarily harsh and even counterproductive, is most 
telling (they would have been willing to accept a merely symbolic small 
number of missiles, if that would have allowed the United States to save 
face and thus would have induced it to give the USSR what it wanted). 
According to Kvitsinsky, the Kremlin could not afford to “sanction” 
even one US missile, as such an arrangement would “undercut” the 
antideployment effort of all Soviet “friends”—the Communist parties 
and the peace movement, as was expressly stated—in Western Europe.* 


The indivisibility of Moscow’s foreign policy and foreign propagan- 
da is clearly reflected in the decisionmaking process. The highest Soviet 
body that prepares foreign and security matters for final approval by the 
Politburo, the Defense Council, comprises those Politburo members 
who hold special responsibility for foreign diplomacy, for the military 
establishment, for both overt and gray foreign propaganda and for the 
KGB—the black actions of which also relate to foreign policy. Typical- 
ly, this pattern repeats itself at the operational level. Again, as Nitze has 
learned from Kvitsinsky, the Soviet INF delegation received its day-to- 
day instructions from a subordinate committee that was chaired by 
Foreign Minister Gromyko and included the first deputy head of the 
International Department, Vadim Zagladin; the head of the Internation- 
al Information Department, Leonid Zamyatin; and high-ranking offi- 
cials of the Foreign Ministry, the military establishment, and the 
KGB.*’ The composition of the foreign policymaking bodies assures 
that the interests of overt, gray, and black propaganda have to be 
considered as fully as the needs of government-to-government diploma- 
cy and the demands of military power whenever a decision is taken. 


Soviet foreign propaganda, therefore, is not something that accom- 
panies Soviet foreign policy. Rather, it is an integral part of that foreign 
policy. This means that Soviet foreign propaganda is not directed at 
simply creating a benign environment in which Soviet foreign action 
will be well received and thus can develop more freely and easily. Such 
image-building, to be sure, is deemed important in Moscow, but it is 
only part of the intent. That is, the Western recipients’ potential for 
leaning toward disagreement with, and resistance against, Soviet polli- 
cies must be paralyzed, while at the same time positive active support 
for Soviet policies against the official line pursued by Western govern- 
ments is prompted. Lenin’s idea that propaganda is essentially a means 
to organize people for planned action continues to underlie Moscow’s 
efforts. 
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These principles have framed Soviet behavior toward the West 
European peace opposition. In essence, Moscow's propaganda was not 
aiming at eliciting consent to the views taken on INF and other issues. 
Such an approach was utterly alien to the Kremlin’s systemic logic: to 
secure the consent of the people concerned, is a democratic, not 
Communist, postulate. What the Soviet leaders sought in the West was 
not simply a sympathetic mood toward Soviet diplomatic moves. 
Instead, they wanted to enlist the peace opposition and other political 
forces for the purpose of pressuring Western governments into surren- 
dering their political objectives, notably into giving up missile deploy- 
ment. They hoped in any case, that the West European “peace forces” 
might be instrumental in increasingly breaking up domestic foreign and 
security consensuses and also in making missile deployment unimple- 
mentable in at least one country. 


Such propaganda goals certainly go far beyond the objectives of 
Western “public diplomacy.” “Advertising” a given policy and “sell- 
ing” it to the public (so as to make people favorably disposed) is not the 
ultimate Soviet purpose; rather, the intent is to accomplish action 
directly through the means of propaganda. Soviet propaganda, whether 
overt or covert, aims to mobilize and to manipulate people in Western 
societies for anti-Western Soviet purposes. This is seen as part of the 
USSR’s indispensable perpetual political struggle that the Soviet leader- 
ship feels it has to wage for the successive destruction of the West and of 
the Western democratic system.** 


Propaganda Arguments Directed Toward the Peace Opposition 


James Callaghan, Helmut Schmidt, and the other Western states- 
men who initiated NATO’s dual-track decision of December 1979 did 
so in an effort to stop a security/political trend that they felt threatened 
to decouple Europe from the mutual strategic deterrence relationship 
between the two superpowers.*? They believed that something had to be 
done if Soviet attempts to gain a limited, and thus risk-free, warfare 
option in Europe °° (which could subject the West European countries 
to political extortion) were to be thwarted. The US missile deployment 
that was finally agreed upon was meant to meet the challenge. The 
NATO decision would effectively deny the USSR the capacity to 
confront the West Europeans with what they—both outside and inside 
the peace opposition—feared most: the threat of becoming involved in a 
war, conventional or “‘tactical”’ nuclear, that would be limited to the 
European theater. Seemingly, Soviet propaganda had little chance of 
success when it began to persuade the West Europeans that US missile 
deployment should be prevented. 


The proponents of the NATO decision, however, failed to explain 
the coupling rationale to the public. Rather they referred to secondary 
considerations (which, moreover, were stated only vaguely), like the 
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requirement of a “counterweight” to the SS-20 or the need to redress a 
lost ““Eurostrategic balance.’’ While those arguments had the virtue of 
being simple and thus understandable without much explanation, they 
were also misleading and vulnerable. They implied that NATO saw 
Europe to be a self-contained theater of potential East-West war. Why 
else was it necessary to balance the USSR’s medium-range nuclear 
capabilities? 


To be sure, NATO had deliberately abstained from devising a 
countervailing missile force that fully matched Soviet deployments,®*! 
but the impression created in the West European public was that the 
Western alliance had done precisely that. It seemed that NATO, or 
rather the United States was preparing for a nuclear duel to be fought in 
Europe. Reagan’s indulgence in warfare rhetoric in 1980-81 was simply 
to provide an apparent ex post facto corroboration of what had seemed 
self-evident long before. Thus, NATO’s planned measure was associated 
with the odium that it aimed at the very thing it indeed sought to 
avert.>? 


From the beginning, Soviet propagandists saw their unique chance 
to seize the topic of alleged US preparations for a nuclear war limited to 
Europe. They explained that the United States wanted to establish its 
worldwide dominance by involving both the European NATO members 
and the USSR in a mutually suicidal nuclear confrontation. It was 
added that Washington hoped to eliminate the Soviet Union by 
physically sacrificing its Atlantic allies. To be sure, Moscow would not 
allow such a sinister plot to succeed and therefore would take the 
necessary military countermeasures. Nevertheless, the Soviet side 
warned, the scheduled deployment was both morally perfidious and 
politically dangerous—it could, after all, tempt the Americans errone- 
ously to believe that their plan was realistic and could indeed be 
executed. Therefore, Soviet propaganda urged all well-meaning and 
realistically thinking Europeans, irrespective of their political beliefs 
and adherences, to unite in a front against NATO missile deployment. 


Soviet propaganda succeeded in targeting the limited nuclear war 
argument at almost every sizable societal group in Western Europe. The 
impact was enormous. Particularly to those who had neither much other 
access to security-related information nor much personal understanding 
of security matters, it seemed convincingly proven that the United 
States was pushing its European NATO allies in the most fatal direction 
conceivable. Western Europe appeared to be verging on underwriting its 
own death sentence. The idea that ““NATO missiles are magnets of 
fatality,” as a widespread slogan put it, seized people’s imagination. 
There seemed to be little choice but to put up unconditional resistance 
to what the Western alliance had planned. The ranks of the peace 
opposition swelled, soon making the principled standard bearers— 
pacifists, antinuclearists, and other alternative-minded groups—a 
shrinking minority. 
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The Western governments’ counterarguments on the need to pre- 
serve an East-West military balance in Europe were not effective in 
stemming the tide. After all, the balance that the West claimed had to be 
redressed was perceived by most people as a separate balance for the 
European theater. To support a balance of this kind made sense only if 
the overriding concern was to provide for a capability to defend 
Western Europe successfully (that is, to repel Soviet attack in case of 
war). Prime West European interest, however, was not in being success- 
ful if war should come, but in precluding war altogether.*? In NATO’s 
terminology, it was “deterrence” that mattered most. Any argument 
that seemed instead to emphasize “defense” often came under suspicion 
of being an argument for the cause of warfare rather than the cause of 
preventing war. One of the peace opposition’s intangible assets 1s that it 
can draw on a prevailing mood in West European societies (which, to be 
sure, is reinforced by NATO’s security philosophy) that priority must be 
accorded to peace, not victory. 


The limited effectiveness of the official Western balance arguments 
notwithstanding, Moscow was anxious to counter them. From the start 
of the missile deployment controversy, Soviet politicians and commen- 
tators have not tired of asserting that NATO’s plans were directed 
against a military equilibrium that already existed and was put into 
jeopardy by the additional armament the United States was initiating. 
The new missiles scheduled for deployment in Western Europe were 
said to be precisely the critical mass that would replace East-West 
military parity with US military superiority. Several arguments (which 
changed over time and sometimes were mutually exclusive) were 
developed both to prove the existence of a predeployment balance and 
to point out the disastrous consequences of the Pershing IIs and/or the 
Tomahawk cruise missiles for peace and security.*4 


The lines of Soviet reasoning described so far are basically pragmat- 
ic and do not appeal to opinions that are specific to the peace 
opposition subculture. Naturally, the Kremlin did not miss the opportu- 
nity to convince the various fundamentalist opponents to NATO’s 
policies that the USSR was fighting for their cause. Those who felt that 
the Atlantic alliance did not do enough to prove its defensive military 
orientation were assured that Soviet military doctrine was exclusively 
defensive in nature, while NATO was increasingly unmasking its 
“aggressive intentions.”” Those who were concerned about the begin- 
nings of another arms race (which many had previously perceived to be 
stopped by detente and arms control) were told that the United States 
had started the new spiral and that the USSR had done everything 
possible to prevent arms competition but, to its deep regret, had to meet 
the military challenge confronting it. 


In the Soviet portrayal, Moscow was only reacting to a US arms 
buildup. The continuous SS-20 buildup, which had started long before 
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any Western INF measure was contemplated, was at first simply 
neglected. Later, when Western discussion had focused on the issue, the 
Soviet leadership gradually decided to include some of its aspects in the 
argument. According to Moscow’s assertions, however, progressing SS- 
20 deployment (which ran at an average pace of one to three RV 
launchers per week) was no more thru a negligible, routine moderniza- 
tion that even reduced overa!! Soviet capabilities.*° The argument 
glossed over the decisive fact that the new missiles had distinctive 
qualities that opened new military options to the USSR. Also, the 
enormous quantitative increase secured both by MIRVing and reload- 
ing capability was left out of the picture. The conclusion was that 
nothing had happened on the Soviet side—so why should NATO bother 
to deploy missiles? If it were to deploy or pretend to do so, this could 
only be indicative of a most sinister unspoken Western intent, which the 
Soviet propagandists did not hesitate to call by name: instigating war 
and eliminating the USSR. 


Moscow’s arguments referred to yet another field when the aim was 
to prove that the Soviet Union stood up determinedly against an arms 
buildup. The Kremlin leaders again and again offered to negotiate 
“reductions” of Soviet missiles, if NATO promised to give up its 
deployment plans. Unnoticed by the public at large, however, they 
usually inserted ambiguities that deprived the proposals of any real 
substance and/or avoided putting their professed conciliatoriness to the 
test in serious negotiations. In other cases, a Soviet concession that had 
seemed fairly well circumscribed in a speech subsequently took a 
somewhat different meaning when discussed by negotiators. Other 
offers, and public commitments made unilaterally by the USSR, sound- 
ed good to the man in the street but were designed not to constrain 
Soviet freedom of action overly or often not at all. Propaganda 
maneuvers of this kind largely contributed to making West Europeans 
who were far removed from the traditional peace opposition believe 
that the USSR was willing to accept substantial sacrifices for the sake of 
agreement and that the United States was stalling any negotiation 
progress.5° The impact was particularly great on the political left in the 
countries of northwestern Europe. 


Manipulative Propaganda Techniques 


The Soviet foreign propaganda recipe is simple. The Kremlin 
assures West European audiences that it stands up for whatever they 
value. At the same time, the United States and NATO are identified 
with whatever goals the West European public, particularly the peace 
opposition, rejects. Whether such assertions correspond to reality does 
not matter. To be sure, one serious problem arises. The Soviet leader- 
ship cannot afford to mislead its own cadres and followers. This 
problem is solved by redefinition. The usual meaning of a key term, 
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which the particular target audience in the West is bound to understand, 
is supplemented by a new, artificially created meaning for the benefit of 
the initiated. In this context, the all-pervasive ideological and doctrinal 
teaching in the USSR and in pro-Moscow Communist parties is 
essential: only such teaching ensures that the cadres and followers are 
always and everywhere familiar with the current system of artificially 
chosen official meanings. 


The result of the Soviet efforts at redefinition is a world of two 
meanings. First is the usual meaning that outsiders take for granted 
when a particular term is employed by Moscow. It often sharply 
contrasts with the other meaning that the initiated know to be the one 
that is really meant. When Soviet leaders and commentators speak on 
some sensitive issue, the meanings of identical words are perceived 
differently by their own partisans (who derive operational guidance 
from the words of their bosses) and by Western audiences (who 
erroneously conclude that the USSR supports their ideas and interests). 


The Kremlin applies propagandistic deception by using words that 
have a natural meaning to targeted Western audiences, while they are 
given another artificial meaning for intra-Soviet and intra-Communist 
usage. This propaganda technique is particularly relevant for handling 
the West European peace opposition. It is Moscow’s intent to exploit 
the peace protesters for its anti-Western purpose and hence to make 
them feel that they have a common cause with the USSR against 
NATO, while in fact there is not the slightest Soviet agreement or 
sympathy with pacifist, antinuclearist, disarmament, and similar “bour- 
geois illusions.” 


All the ramifications of the Soviet propaganda technique cannot be 
described here, but a relevant example serves as illustration. One of the 
fundamentalist groups in the West European peace opposition blames 
NATO for not having fully renounced all offensive military options. 
Many of that group (which after all is comparatively moderate within 
the peace spectrum) readily concede the basically defensive orientation 
of the Western in-case-of-war effort. They feel, however, that the Soviet 
leaders still perceive an offensive threat and should be convinced of its 
nonexistence. Thus, Soviet suspicion would be finally replaced by 
confidence. NATO, therefore, should adopt an in-case-of-war strategy of 
“defensive defense”: the Western countries should have no other 
weapons than those that can be used only in defensive operations, and 
they should restrict potential warfare exclusively to Western territory. 
These demands are justified by the postulate that NATO’s good 
intentions have to be proven to the potential adversary and that this 
must be done by making potential war an innocuous affair. It goes 
without saying that this implies the dismantling of all nuclear arsenals. 
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In the Soviet perspective, the idea of Western “defensive defense” 
offers two crucial benefits. It is basically a unilateralist concept: the 
Western countries are confronted with demands that they drastically 
restrict their military options, without that restriction being made 
dependent on similar shifts on Moscow’s side. Of course, it is expected 
that the USSR will follow the Western example, but such hopes are 
practically meaningless, given the fact that the Soviet leadership is 
credited with being motivated only by “justified” suspicion and that the 
West is burdened with the onus of having to dispel it. The Kremlin, 
therefore, has simply to explain that it remains suspicious if it wants to 
justify behavior that does not comply with the other side’s expectations. 


The idea of a NATO “defensive defense” is also directed against 
the cornerstone of the Western war-prevention concept: against mutual 
deterrence in Europe. Not only does the idea of ““defensive defense” 
demand abandoning the effort to couple theater war to the prospect of 
strategic nuclear escalation (which would involve the USSR and hence 
is unacceptable to Moscow). The very postulate that war in the 
European theater has to become innocuous (to the East, not the West, to 
be sure) is bound to undercut the principle of mutual deterrence. If 
NATO were to adopt such ideas, the potential adversary would be 
assured immunity from any negative repercussions on his power 
snhere—destruction and devastation would be certain to be restricted to 
Western territory trom the outset. That would provide the Kremlin with 
an ideal opportunity both to use military force in Europe and to put 
pressure on the West Europeans by threatening its use, impunity being 
guaranteed. 


The Soviet leaders find it in their interest to promote the cause of 
“defensive defense” in Western Europe, notably in West Germany, and 
to encourage its proponents to press ahead with their demands. For this 
purpose, they seek to portray their own case-of-war strategy as being 
purely defensive. The message is that the USSR not only sympathizes 
with the defense-only postulate (and correspondingly rejects NATO’s 
holocaust-prone “balance of terror” concept, as is stated more and more 
frequently), but also lives up to that postulate, which the “aggressive 
NATO Bloc” continues to reject. Such a propaganda assertion, however, 
is in stark contrast with what the political and military cadres, the 
soldiers, and many citizens of the Warsaw Pact countries—whom the 
Kremlin is certainly not interested in disinforming and confusing—are 
incessantly taught. 


The standard assertion is that “the Soviet military doctrine has a 
deeply defensive character.” A Westerner will invariably understand 
that to mean that the USSR and its allies will operate on the defensive 
in case of war. He who has sat through regular ideological instruction, 
however, knows that there is another meaning behind the phrase. He 
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has learned to differentiate between the political and the military 
aspects of the military doctrine. The political aspect is basic, immuta- 
ble, and exclusively relevant. The military aspect has to be viewed as 
only technical in nature; therefore, it provides for adaptation to 
changing situations and circumstances. And the Eastern cadres and 
followers are fully aware of what that juxtaposition of the two aspects 
means in practice. 


The political aspect of the military doctrine reflects the “class 
content” of the Soviet system: by the very nature of its socialist, and 
hence peaceful, order, the USSR can only act peacefully. In consequence, 
Moscow is utterly unable to commit aggression under any circumstances. 
It follows from this that any war that might break out and involve the So- 
viet Union has to be ascribed to the adversary’s aggressive design 
regardless of what actually happens. In any war, therefore, the USSR will 
only defend itself against a malevolent aggressor. 


This political concept has nothing to do with the “technical” 
problem of how the Soviet forces would operate in case of war. What 
seems appropriate then depends on considerations of military expedien- 
cy and feasibility.5’ To be sure, the political and military leaders in 
Moscow are not really indifferent about the choice between defensive 
and offensive action—they are heavily biased in favor of military attack 
and see a blitzkrieg conquest of Western Europe as necessary in case of 
war.*® This bias, however, is not a matter of political principle that 
would be expressed in the military doctrine. What counts in that context 
exclusively is the alleged peaceful character of the USSR’s socialist 
system, which precludes calling Soviet behavior anything else but 
nonthreatening, innocuous, and defensive. 


Bifurcated words, having one set of meanings based on redefined 
notions and a second set based on generally accepted meanings are all- 
pervasive in Soviet terminology. Any term that carries positive value 
with an important target audience is redefined and incorporated into 
Moscow’s lexicon. This propaganda technique, which associates the 
USSR with everything that the audience feels is positive, was estab- 
lished by Lenin. When he realized that democracy, which he combated, 
was highly esteemed by people he wanted to win over, he decided to call 
the dictatorial regime he stood for “material” democracy, which was 
“real” in contrast to the merely “formal” democracy advocated by his 
opponents. In much the same way, he chose to term the USSR the 
world’s single “socialist” and “peaceful” country, the adversaries of 
which automatically are “imperialists.” 


Conclusions 


The West European peace opposition is neither the creation of 
Soviet actors nor subject to Moscow’s predominant influence. This does 
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not, however, mean that tae Kremlin does not have the will and the 
ability to affect the peace opposition’s sentiment, direction, and action 
in some crucial instances. Action is made possible by the peace 
Opposition’s poor organization, on the one hand, and by the USSR’s 
poorly recognized manipulative capabilities, on the other. The Kremlin 
disposes of all kinds of instruments required for a sustained effort at 
manipulation: 


e Decisionmaking bodies that provide for the fullest possible use of 
propaganda. 
e A heavily staffed, highly differentiated, and centrally coordinated 


structure of propaganda agencies that can execute any kind of 
manipulation deemed desirable. 


e A well-developed network of Communist parties and front organi- 
zations abroad that can act as local agents in differing roles. 


e A regularly updated political blueprint about goals to be pursued 
and operational principles to be observed. 


¢ A political terminology that has been designed to allow maximum 
manipulation of facts for the purpose of persuasion. 


The West European peace opposition has few material and spiritual 
means to cope with that kind of challenge. Many groups have only a dim 
awareness of the problem posed by the USSR. 
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The Arms Control Arena: Target on Policy Initiatives 


Stanley Kober 


I. Soviet Arms Control Strategy 


In 1971, at the 24th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, 
Leonid Brezhnev launched his “peace offensive.” The policy of the 
CPSU, he declared, was “‘to conclude treaties putting a ban on nuclear, 
chemical, and bacteriological weapons.... We stand for the nuclear 
disarmament of all states in possession of nuclear weapons.” ! This 
attempt to resolve fundamental problems of East-West relaticas 
through negotiations was the purported basis of detente, which Brezh- 
nev defined as “‘a readiness to resolve differences and arguments not by 
force, not by threats or saber-rattling, but by peaceful means, at the 
conference table. Detente is a certain trust and ability to take into 
account the legitimate interests of one another.” 2 


Yet, while Brezhnev spoke these comforting words, other Soviet 
officials, speaking before different audiences, defined the Soviet interest 
in arms control negotiations differently. For example, writing in the 
politico-military journal Communist of the Armed Forces in 1968, 
shortly before the SALT negotiations commenced, Colonel Yevgeny 
Rybkin described the Soviet approach in the forthcoming talks: 


It is impossible to agree that disarmament may be realized as a result of calm 
discussions of this sharp and complex question by representatives of the opposing 
social systems. Disarmament cannot be a result of some kind of utopian “calming” 
of the class, political struggle in the international arena. On the contrary, it can be 
achieved only as a result of the most active pressure on their governments by the 
revolutionary forces in the imperialist countries in conjunction with a flexible and 
principled policy by the socialist camp. Any other notion of the paths for achieving 
disarmament is an illusion.? 


More recently, these sentiments were echoed by Georgy Arbatov, widely 
regarded as a leading Kremlin moderate: 


You know, with all due respect to those holding the talks in Geneva, we still have to 
say that their efforts are not sufficient to change policy itself and political realities. 
The efforts of both negotiators and diplomats can be effective only in conditions 
where the political struggle sufficiently creates serious changes in the international 
situation, in the international climate, the nature of the policies of many states, and 
so on.* 


In short, in contrast to Brezhnev’s noble sentiments, the Soviet aim 
in negotiations is not based on a desire “to take into account the 
legitimate interests of one another,” but is rather designed to achieve 
the best deal for the Soviet Union that Moscow thinks it can get. 
Whereas Americans like to think of the strategic arms talks as “the 
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grand negotiation” in which fundamental issues of principle are re- 
solved, the Soviets compare them to a high-stakes oriental bazaar.‘ 


Thus, responding to an American negotiator who complained about 
the unreasonableness of Soviet proposals, a Soviet official told him to 
adopt an equally extreme position. Emphasizing that the American 
misunderstood the nature of these negotiations, the Soviet asked, with a 
mixture of contempt and frustration: “Have you ever tried to buy a rug 
from a Persian?” ° 


But if the Soviets are insincere about their aims in arms control, 
they are even more hypocritical about the means by which they seek to 
accomplish their objectives. Whereas they suppress Andrey Sakharov, a 
recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize, and other peace advocates in the 
Soviet Union who do not blindly follow the “party line,” they openly 
proclaim their negotiating strategy is based on the pressure Western 
political movements can put on their own governments for concessions. 
As Georgy Arbatov observed in 1983, “this [US] administration can 
only do something different under pressure. What pressure? Under the 
pressure of economic, political, and objective factors, and the pressure 
from its own public opinion and its allies.” 7 The depth of the Kremlin’s 
cynicism can be gleaned from a Soviet text published in 1972, the year 
the SALT I agreements were signed: 


In preparing for the Genoa Conference, Lenin wrote in a draft Central Committee 
directive for the Soviet delegation that they should approach the bourgeois pacifist 
slogan in a sober manner. “Both you and I,” Lenin reminded Chicherin [the Soviet 
Foreign Minister], “have fought against pacifism as a program for a revolutionary 
proletarian party. This is obvious. But wnere, when, and who denied utilization of 
pacifists by this party in order to demoralize the enemy, the bourgeoisie?” 


This comment is of enormous significance in defining the tactics of Communist 
parties in the struggle for peace and socialism, in the cause of building a broad front 
of democratic forces around the Communists for the struggle against imperialist 
reactionary forces.® 


In other words, Moscow’s policy is based not on a genuine desire to 
resolve differences, as Brezhnev publicly expressed it, but rather on the 
callous manipulation of the emotions of people in the Western democra- 
cies. By building up its own nuclear arsenal, the Soviet Union inspires 
fear about the future in the expectation that people will attempt to 
release their anxiety by demanding that their government do something 
to end the arms race and reach an accommodation with Moscow. As a 
recent Soviet analysis put it: 

The new psychology of the masses has been forming in recent times above all under 

the influence of the circumstance that such a large quantity of thermonuclear 

weapons of such destructive force has been accumulated in the world that there 
exists a real threat of the destruction of all of world civilization and of humanity it- 


self. This anxiety-provoking objective truth has been occupying an ever larger place 
in the consciousness of millions of people who adhere to the most diverse political 
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and ideological views, and has been uniting them in a mass movement for 
disarmament and the prevention of a nuclear catastrophe, and for the strengthening 
of security and of the peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems.’ 


But if the Soviet military buildup inspires fear, it cannot by itself 
channel that fear in the proper direction. For that, a peace offensive is 
necessary, since “the political and propaganda significance of Soviet 
proposals and peace initiatives is indisputable.” '° In the words of Boris 
Ponomarev, a candidate member of the Politburo and Comnuunist 
Party Secretary in charge of the Central Committee’s International 
Department, ““The cause of peace requires an approach from both ends: 
from ‘above,’ through diplomatic efforts by peace-loving states, and 
from ‘below,’ through a mass antiwar movement.” '! It is in this context 
that Brezhnev’s speech to the 24th Party Congress, and the arms control 
proposals that flowed from it, must be judged. 


II. Strategic Offensive Arms 


In characterizing their role in the SALT and START talks, the 
Soviets like to portray themselves as the initiators of significant arms 
control proposals that are unsuccessful only because of the opposition of 
the United States. A typical statement in this vein is the claim made in 
1979 in Novoye vremya, a foreign affairs weekly that is published in 
numerous foreign languages and widely distributed abroad, that “during 
the talks, the USSR repeatedly proposed that the text of the SALT I 
agreement should incorporate a clause prohibiting the creation of 
MIRVed missiles.” !2 


One can easily understand Soviet sensitivity on this point. 
MIR Vs—multiple independently targetable reentry vehicles—are wide- 
ly regarded as a significant contributor to the deterioration of strategic 
stability that has occurred over the last decade. By permitting each 
missile to destroy as many as 10 or more targets, MIRVs place a 
premium on preemption instead of restraint in a crisis: rather than risk 
losing his missiles to his opponent’s strike, the decisionmaker may 
choose to use his missiles first, thus precipitating a conflict that might 
have been avoided. 


Yet, despite the Soviet claim, the record indicates that it was the 
United States, and not the Soviet Union, that first tabled a proposal on 
limiting MIRVs at SALT. According to Cold Dawn by John Newhouse, 
widely regarded as the authoritative record of the negotiations because 
of the author’s access to high American officials, “the Russians ... 
never mentioned MIRV themselves.”” When, in April 1970, the United 
States proposed a total ban on MIRVs along with on-site inspection, the 
Soviets promptly rejected it. Instead, Moscow proposed that testing of 
MIRVs should be permitted, but deployment and production should be 
prohibited. This proposal was not regarded as serious, for in the absence 
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of on-site inspection, MIRVs can be produced and deployed secretly 
after they have been tested.'? Shortly after the United States rejected 
Moscow’s counteroffer, the Soviets indicated to the / merican delega- 
tion that they were not seriously interested in including MIRVs in 
SALT I. As the chief US negotiator, Gerard Smith, has recounted: 


On June 9, [1970, Soviet chief negotiator Vladimir] Semenov privately questioned 
whether reductions and MIRV control would not be “premature” and “complicate” 
an initial agreement. Was he suggesting that a first agreement omit a MIRV ban or 
reductions? He seemed to think so—and mentioned the difficulty of MIRV 
verification. He remarked that “both sides had spoken about MIRVs” in a way that 
implied our duty had now been done. It seemed clear that the Soviet preference was 
for a limited initial agreement not banning MIRVs. Soviet officials commented to 
this effect.'4 


In short, far from taking the initiative in prohibiting MIRVs, the 
Soviets by their negotiating behavior indicated a desire to see MIRVs 
deployed. The same is true of cruise missiles. Although the Soviets 
insisted that cruise missiles should be included in SALT after the 
United States demonstrated a new capability in this area in the mid- 
1970s, during SALT I the USSR absolutely rejected American efforts to 
limit cruise. As Paul Nitze, a member of the SALT I delegation, testified 
before the House Armed Services Committee in 1972, “it was then our 
position that cruise missiles should also be included. The Soviets 
objected to the inclusion of cruise missiles.”’ '° 


Perhaps the most outrageous misrepresentation of the strategic 
arms negotiations, however, occurred last year. In an interview on the 
Today Show on 10 September 1984, Marshal Sergey Akhromeyev, the 
newly appointed Chief of the General Staff, told his American audience 
that “the US delegation insisted on leaving aside—outside the frame- 
work of the negotiations—US strategic bombers” because the United 
States did not want to limit itself in an area in which it had an 
advantage. This was a flagrant lie. As Marshal Akhromeyev undoubted- 
ly was aware, a year earlier the United States had proposed to limit its 
bombers in exchange for limits on Soviet land-based ballistic missiles, 
the area of Moscow’s greatest advantage. This “trade-off” proposal was 
promptly rejected. In the words of Pravda, which first revealed the 
existence of the American offer: 


In putting forward one-sided options that are to the advantage of the United States 
with regard to both ballistic missiles and bombers, Washington is cynically offering 
to exchange the “Soviet advantage in missiles” for the American superiority in 
bombers. But that is an empty gesture. After all, what is in question is nothing other 
than an offer to write off B-52 bombers that are mothballed in the reserve and are in 
any case already objectively liable to replacement. And in exchange the Soviet 
Union would have to reduce its modern ICBMs that are deployed in positions. It 
may be cunningly conceived, but it is designed for fools. '* 


In short, whereas Marshal Akhromeyev accused the United States 
of being unwilling to consider limitations on bombers because of its 
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advantage in this area, in fact the United States did propose to limit 
bombers and the USSR rejected the proposal because it considered its 
new ICBMs too good to trade for old American bombers. Marshal 
Akhromeyev’s egregious distortion of the negotiating record is an 
outstanding example of official Soviet disinformation. 


III. Intermediate Nuclear Forces 


During the course of the negotiations on intermediate nuclear 
forces, Moscow employed disinformation several times to make its 
position appear more attractive. One example that was exposed in detail 
by The Economist concerned a count of the intermediate nuclear forces 
belonging to NATO and the Warsaw Pact. According to a paper 
presented by the Soviet Union, NATO in 1981 possessed 1,031 delivery 
systems against 1,055 for the Warsaw Pact. Among the distortions noted 
by The Economist: the Soviets included American F-4s but did not 
include Soviet fighter-bombers with equal or greater range; they includ- 
ed Pershing I missiles but did not include their own longer range SS-12 
missiles; and they included American FB-111A aircraft, which were 
based not in Europe but in the United States. After correcting for these 
and other errors, The Economist concluded that NATO had 864 
intermediate-range delivery systems against 2,441 for the Pact.!’ 


A second piece of disinformation involves the range of the Pershing 
II missile. According to NATO sources, the Pershing II has a range of 
1,800 km, which means it cannot reach Moscow. This is important 
because of the short flight time of the Pershing II. If it could reach 
Moscow, it would present the very real threat of a “decapitating” strike 
against the Soviet leadership. Evidently realizing the political advan- 
tages to be gained from attributing such a range to the Pershing II, 
Soviet spokesmen gave it a range that would cover Moscow, with 
Defense Minister Dmitry Ustinov himself claiming in July 1981 that 
these missiles had a range of 2,500 km.'® It appears that Soviet 
specialists did not believe this figure, however, since an article in the 
professional journal Foreign Military Review in October 1981 reported 
that the Pershing II has a range of 1,800 km. Apparently, in the Soviet 
system it is one thing to deceive a mass audience, but deceiving a 
professional military audience on a technical point is something else 
altogether.'9 


Perhaps the most serious example of Soviet disinformation, howev- 
er, concerns the proposal to reduce the number of Soviet warheads and 
missiles so that they would equal the British and French totals. In doing 
their sums, the Soviets equated their MIRVed SS-20 warheads with 
British warheads that are not MIRVs, but rather multiple reentry 
vehicles ‘(MRVs) that are not independently targetable. Since missiles 
carrying such warheads can hit only one target, unlike missiles carrying 
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MIRVs, these two types of warheads cannot fairly be equated. In short, 
the Soviet proposal gave Moscow a notable advantage in warheads. 


Significantly, this inequity was recognized by Aleksander Bovin, a 
prominent Soviet journalist with reputed connections to the Kremlin 
leadership. In a 1983 visit to Greece, a member of NATO that recently 
has shown a tendency of warming to the Soviet Union, Bovin was the 
picture of sweet reasonableness: 


The SS-20s have three warheads. The French missiles have one warhead, and the 
British Polaris missiles have three warheads, but all destined for one target. They are 
not aimed at multiple targets at the same time. In this sense we agree that for each of 
our missiles the other side should have three.?° 


Intrigued by Bovin’s offer, Paul Nitze, the chief US negotiator at 
the INF talks, pursued the matter at the negotiations. His efforts met 
with no success, however, as he was bluntly informed that Moscow had 
no intention of making such a large reduction in its missile force.?! 
Thus, unless Bovin was speaking completely without authorization, his 
remarks must be regarded as an exercise in disinformation designed to 
affect the political situation in Greece. At the very least, by acknowledg- 
ing the unfairness of the official Soviet proposal, he exposed the 
Kremlin’s manipulation of popular ignorance concerning technical 
military matters. 


IV. Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions 


The negotiations on mutual and balanced force reductions (MBFR) 
have not received as much attention as the other arms control talks 
dealing with long-range nuclear weapons. Originally proposed as a 
response to Soviet overtures for a European Security Conference, 
MBFR initially met strenuous opposition from Moscow. As late as 
February 1971 the Warsaw Pact condemned Western attempts “‘to link 
the question of convening the conference with other problems.” 2? The 
West stood firm, however, and the Kremlin relented. Preparatory talks 
for MBFR began in January 1973, and the negotiations formally opened 
in October of that year. 


Nevertheless, despite their long duration, the negotiations have met 
with little success. The fundamental obstacle to progress has been the 
“data base problem”: that is, disagreements about the size of Warsaw 
Pact forces. The point of dispute apparently concerns the status of some 
Pact support troops. In the words of a Soviet spokesman: 


On what do the Western dip!omats base their calculations of dubious virtue? The 
point is that in the armies of their states, many functions, which in the socialist 
countries’ armed forces are borne by soldiers, are carried out by persons who 
officially are not servicemen. . . . by measuring not accordizig to functional duties but 
according to the presence or absence of a military uniform, the diplomats of the 
Western countries discover a difference in numbers that, in reality, does not exist.”? 











This explanation appears on its face to be a quite reasonable 
justification of an opening negotiating position. However, when the 
Pact reveaied its troop figures originally, it had, according to the official 
Soviet news agency TASS, “presented figures concerning the total 
numerical strength of the armed forces of the Warsaw Pact.” *4 To 
emphasize this point, a few days later TASS carried another story again 
stating flatly that “‘in June 1976 . . . the socialist states submitted figures 
on the total strength of the armed forces of the Warsaw Treaty member 
countries in central Europe.” 25 


Thus, the Soviet statements are at odds with each other: despite 
official claims that the original figures comprised the total strength of 
the Pact forces, they evidently did not. When challenged on the 
discrepancy, the Pact effectively confessed that its original figures were 
not complete, but in explaining the reason for the discrepancy neglected 
to mention its earlier assurance. Presumably, Pact officials, forced to 
make the best of a bad situation, simply hoped their NATO counter- 
parts would be so eager for an agreement that they would overlook the 
data base problem. Indeed, one Soviet official went so far as to accuse 
NATO of making a “false problem” out of this issue, blithely explaining 
that “in modern warfare a few tens of thousands of soldiers more or less 
are unimportant.” 2° With this kind of an attitude, it is not surprising 
that these negotiations have made so little progress. 


V. Strategic Defense 


During the last two years, the Soviet Union has engaged in vigorous 
denunciations of the President’s strategic defense program. According 
to the late Soviet party head, Konstantin Chernenko, the aim of the US 
program “is to acquire a capability to deliver a nuclear strike counting 
on impunity with an antiballistic missile shield to protect oneself from 
retaliation.” 7” His successor, Mikhail Gorbachev, has been similarly 
alarmist in his assessment: “The implementation of these plans would 
thwart disarmament talks,”’ he told a luncheon honoring Willy Brandt, 
the former Chancellor of West Germany and leader of the Social 
Democratic Party. “Moreover, it would dramatically increase the threat 
of a truly global, all-destroying military conflict.” ?* 


Yet, despite all this thunder, it must be recognized that Soviet 
officials were praising the virtues of strategic defense well before the 
President gave his famous speech of March 1983. “Frotevting the rear 
from aerial attack is becoming one of the most imporiant tasks of war,” 
the director of Soviet civil defense, Col. Gen. Aleksander Altunin, wrote 
in 1980. “The modern means and methods of armed conflict have 
produced an urgent need for creating a system that would ensure 
protection of the rear from the air over our country’s entire territory.” 7° 
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Indeed, even while they criticize the US program, Soviet spokesmen 
take it for granted that the Soviet Government should try to protect its 
own people against nuclear attack. ““To save just 1 percent of the Soviet 
population would mean to save 3 million people,” Lev Semeyko, a 
military affairs specialist, has explained. ““No one in this country would 
understand the government if it failed to strive for this.” *° 


Anxious to stop the American program, Soviet officials initially 
insisted that strategic defense was so important that it had to be 
discussed by itself. American efforts to link discussion of defensive 
weapons with offensive ones were condemned in uncompromising 
language. To cite Lev Semeyko again, “Space is an independent 
problem, and to link the question of preventing its militarization to the 
question of nuclear armaments is a red herring and a waste of time.” >! 


The United States stood firm, however, and the Soviet Government 
yielded, agreeing in January 1985 to conduct negotiations on offensive 
and defensive weapons simultaneously in one negotiating forum. Not 
being ones to bear a grudge—or, one suspects, expose a retreat—Soviet 
spokesmen promptly reversed field and explained that “it was only as a 
result of persistent, hard work by the Soviet side that the US delegation 
finally had to adopt the viewpoint that questions relating to space and 
nuclear armaments are inseparable and must be discussed and solved 
together.” >? 


VI. “No First Use” 


One of the most popular Soviet proposals of recent years has been 
Brezhnev’s 1982 declaration undertaking not to use nuclear weapons 
first. This overture has struck a responsive chord and has been endorsed 
by a variety of influential figures in the West. Nevertheless, there are at 
least three troublesome aspects to the Soviet proposal. 


First, it is based on a misrepresentation of NATO policy. Since 
NATO refuses to declare that it will not use nuclear weapons first, the 
Soviets allege that its “military doctrine not only does not exclude the 
possibility of being the first to use nuclear weapons but is in fact based 
on this premise.” >> On the contrary, NATO has no desire to use nuclear 
weapons early or first, but recognizing that uncertainty about the 
chances of success restrains military aggression, it refuses to make the 
job of an attacker easier by limiting its options. Similarly, rejecting the 
advice that a declaratory policy of “no first use” would pacify public 
opinion without affecting Soviet calculations, NATO maintains that its 
defense policy must be presented forthrightly, so that neither its own 
people nor the Soviet Government should be deceived. 


This leads to the second point, for, if the Soviets are seeking a legal 
bar to the initiation of aggression, that already exists in the UN Charter. 
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As a signatory of the Charter, the United States has already pledged not 
to use any weapons—including nuclear weapons—first. When confront- 
ed on this point, however, Soviet spokesmen are unimpressed. In the 
words of a Soviet journalist: 


Let us look at everything through the eyes of the unsophisticated, or as you say here, 
the “man in the street.” Here you have two powerfu! military-political groupings— 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact. The UN Charter is just a charter, whereas if the 
custodians of military strength in the West and the East signed a nonaggression 
treaty this commitment would acquire an entirely new quality, would it not? * 


In other words, the Soviet proposal is designed entirely for propa- 
ganda purposes, not to diminish the risk of war but to influence the 
perception of the “man in the street.”’ This brings into question the 
sincerity of the Soviet pledge, especially if the importance of the UN 
Charter can be so casually dismissed. These doubts are reinforced by 
Soviet military publications that appeared following the promulgation 
of the “no-first-use” pledge. Despite claims that military practice is 
being transformed to accommodate the pledge, Soviet military literature 
still talks routinely about the desirability of using nuclear weapons first. 


An example of this is the book TJactical Maneuver, which was 
signed to press on 27 November 1982 but makes no mention of the “no- 
first-use” pledge. Instead, it states that “tat the present time the course 
and sometimes the outcome of the meeting engagement will depend to a 
great degree on which of the sides delivers the nuclear strike ‘irst. 


Consequently, timely maneuver by nuclear means is the basis of 
maneuver in the meeting engagement.” *> Significantly, in a review 
published in the armed forces newspaper Red Star on 30 March 1983, 
the book was not criticized for this apparent departure from the “party 
line,” but rather was praised lavishly. Indeed, on 5 March 1983 Red 
Star had weighed in with its own editorial, insisting that maneuver will 
occur “with maximum utilization of the results of employing nuclear 
weaponry at all levels of combat actions.” Clearly, it is difficult to 
reconcile these operational guidelines with the “no-first-use” pledge. 


VII. Conclusion 


“With a diplomat,” Joseph Stalin once affirmed, “words must 
diverge from acts—what kind of diplomat would he otherwise be? 
Words are one thing and acts something different. Good words are 
masks for bad deeds. A sincere diplomat would equal dry water, wooden 
iron.” 36 


The insincerity that characterized Stalin’s diplomacy is reflected in 
current Soviet diplomacy as well. Soviet diplomatic proposals are 
replete with calls for “peaceful coexistence,” “detente,” and “equality 
and equal security,” but the meaning of these words should not be taken 
for granted. “The striving for peace, detente, and disarmament,” writes 
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A. A. Babakov, a laureate of the USSR State Prize, “are not abstract ap- 
peals, but purposeful practical steps of the Communist Party combined 
with strengthening the state’s economic and defense might.” *” This is 
hardly the common Western understanding of “peace, detente, and 
disarmament” but “in view of the keen political and ideological struggle 
in the world today, it is important to remember that, when two classes 
say one and the same thing, it is not one and the same thing.” ** 


Such purposeful semantic confusion is complemented by outright 
deception and distortion. An example of this is the frequent citing by 
Soviet officials of Lenin’s statement that “disarmament is the ideal of 
socialism.” Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko, for example, used this 
quotation in a major speech in 1983 to demonstrate the Soviet Union’s 
peaceful intentions throughout its history, and Chernenko used it in the 
same fashion in 1985 in a letter to a Canadian student.*? Neither 
Gromyko noz Chernenko, however, put the quotation in its full context, 
which presents a quite different picture: 

Disarmament is the ideal of socialism. There will be no wars in socialist society; 

consequently, disarmament will be achieved. But whoever expects that socialism will 

be achieved without a social revolution and the dictatorship of the proletariat is not a 

socialist. Dictatorship is state power based directly on violence. And in the twentieth 

century—as in the age of civilization generally—violence means neither a fist nor a 

club, but troops. To put “disarmament” in the program is tantamount to making the 


general declaration: We are opposed to the use of arms. There is as little Marxism in 
this as there would be if we were to say: We are opposed to violence! * 


In other words, dis? *mament is the ideal of soci«...m, but it can 
come only after the victory of the Communist revolution in the Western 
democracies. Until then, the task of disarmament and arms control is 
subordinate to the task of triumphing in this global struggle. Thus, 
despite their rhetoric about the value of disarmament, the Soviets reject 
this course as a path to peace. “In merciless polemics with bourgeois 
pacifists and social-democratic dogmatists,” declared an article in the 
prestigious Soviet international affairs journal, World Economy and 
International Relations, in 1983, “V. 1. Lenin demonstrated that the one 
true path of struggle against war is an upsurge of the revolutionary 
movement and the victory of the socialist revolution.” *' The message 
to the magazine’s Soviet readership could not have been clearer: anyone 
who believes that, rather than revolution, arms control and political 
reconciliation are the way to peace, is not a Communist but a member 
of the despised bourgeoisie. 


The implications of such a warning do not require elaboration, and 
the fate of Andrey Sakharov and other independent peace advocates in 
the USSR testify to the seriousness of the Kremlin’s purpose. It is clear, 
therefore, that Moscow’s arms control policy is based on double 
standard: encouraging peace movements in the West to put pressure on 
their governments to make concessions while suppressing any indepen- 
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dent peace movements in the Soviet Union. To charges that such a 
strategy is unfair, the Soviets are likely to respond that fairness is a 
function of class positions. ““The ruling classes of the bourgeois states 
are unable to accept as a norm of international law the socialist 
conception of “fairness,” *’ a Soviet legal scholar has observed. “For the 
same reasons the socialist states are unable to accept the bourgeois 
conception of ‘fairness.’ ”’ 4? In assessing Soviet arms control initiatives, 
we should do well to keep this interpretation of fairness in mind. 
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Commentary on “The Arms Control Arena: 
Target on Policy Initiatives.” 


David S. Yost 


I would like to begin by praising Stan’s paper for its virtues. It is 
clearly and concisely written, and based on excellent original sources. It 
packs a great deal of valuable material into a few pages, with a high in- 
sight-to-space ratio. It has a perceptive framework—a thesis to illus- 
trate—and the thesis is supported by several solid examples. Finally, 
Stan’s overall conclusion cannot be faulted. The Soviets see arms 
control and disarmament activities as instruments to be used, along 
with others, to advance Soviet political interests. Thank goodness, 
however, Stan kindly left me a couple of grounds for nit-picking. 


With regard to MBFR, for example, the situation is more complex 
than the paper implies. It is true that one of the principal obstacles to an 
MBFR agreement is the data problem—the East-West disagreement 
about the number of Warsaw Pact forces in the guidelines area, 
composed of Poland, East Germany, and Czechoslovakia to the east and 
West Germany and the Benelux countries to the west. It is also true that 
Soviet spokesmen hav: regularly claimed for close to a decade that there 
is approximate East-West parity in the guidelines area and have hinted 
that the West is overestimating the levels of manning in Warsaw Pact 
units and—as in the citation in the paper—that soldiers in support 
functions are being unfairly counted. 


But these rationalizations—or, perhaps, excuses—really do not 
explain, as the paper implies, the East-West disagreement on numbers 
of Warsaw Pact troops. The disagreement is on the order of 200,000 
troops.' It is not just a disagreement about the categorization of support 
troops; given a discrepancy of this size, the Soviets are also understating 
the number of combat forces. 


Moreover, this misrepresentation is fundamental to the basic 
Soviet deception in MBFR—that is, the Soviet agreement “in principle” 
to parity and the verification of parity. This is deceptive in that the 
Soviets have for nearly 12 years steadfastly refused to seriously discuss 
the data discrepancy, have rejected the asymmetrical reductions that 
would be necessary to reach parity, and have also rejected the associated 
measures that would be necessary to verify the reductions to parity and 
their maintenance. 


Another nitpick concerns INF—intermediate-range nuclear forces. 
The paper points out correctly that one of the many Soviet misrepresen- 
tations during the 1979-83 INF affair was to claim that approximate 
parity in INF numbers already existed in Europe and that the Soviets 
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based this claim on force counts that excluded Soviet delivery systems 
comparable to included US systems. 


But there are much better sources on this than The Economist item 
that is cited; above all, there is Gerhard Wettig’s classic article in 
Aussenpolitik, “The Soviet INF Data Critically Reviewed.” ? Inciden- 
tally, The Economist item cited and this paper accept the Soviet 
framework of analysis by making it a NATO-Warsaw Pact INF compar- 
ison, when it is a US-Soviet negotiation at issue. 


This relates to my other nitpick about INF—the Soviet attempt to 
count British and French forces with those of the United States. The 
paper is correct that this ploy was “perhaps the most serious example of 
Soviet disinformation” in the INF affair. But the reason given—that the 
Soviets equated triple-warhead MIRVed SS-20s with single-warhead 
French SLBMs and IRBMs and British SLBMs with less accurate 
nonindependently targeted MRVs—really misses the important politi- 
cal point. This is that the Soviets were able to use the British and French 
forces as an argument in their favor and make many people think that 
the Soviet Union deserved compensation from the United States for the 
British and French forces. They made the United States seem “unfair” 
in refusing to go along with this, and they made Britain and France look 
to many West Germans and others like obstacles to an arms control 
agreement, and the cause of an increased Soviet nuclear threat to 
Western Europe. The SPD and PASOK and other West European 
political groupings endorsed this Soviet position. 


This Soviet argument is fraudulent on nine grounds of a political 
and strategic nature. I will not bore you with all nine, but they are rather 
fundamental—for example, the fact that the United States does not 
control British or French forces and has no operational release authority 
over them. Another basic point is that the British and French systems 
can—at best—only protect Britain and France; neither could credibly 
threaten limited nuclear strikes against the Soviet Union, nor can either 
offer a nuclear guarantee to nonnuclear allies in Europe.’ 


A final nitpick concerns the recurrent theme of Soviet insincerity. 
The paper repeatedly declares that the Soviets are deceitful, and most of 
the proofs consist of one Soviet spokesman contradicting what another 
Soviet spokesman has said about Soviet intentions. Obviously, one set 
of Soviet statements has to be regarded as more truthful than another 
set; and I generally agree with Stan’s judgment as to which ones come 
closer to the truth. However, the paper could have placed more 
emphasis on the Soviet arms control proposals that are amazingly 
sincere and candid, even though grotesquely one-sided in their effect. 


The best example of this is the Soviet principle of “equality and 
equal security.” The Soviets have made little effort to conceal the fact 
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that this principle means that they think the Soviet Union should be 
accorded the right to nuclear equality with the combined arsenals of the 
United States, Britain, France, and China. This would obviously make 
the Soviet Union superior to any of these in isolation. I have no reason 
to doubt Soviet sincerity regarding this aspiration. It is an Orwellian 
definition of equality, such as may be found in Animal Farm. It turns 
out that, in the Soviet view, some nuclear powers should be more equal 
than the others. 


I also believe that Andropov and Chernenko were sincere in 
offering to negotiate the strategic nuclear disarmament of Britain and 
France. They said that they would be willing to do this on a missile-for- 
missile basis—for each British and French missile dismantled, the 
Soviet Union would dismantle one, until they had reached what the 
Soviets called a “bilateral zero option.” * This would leave Britain and 
France with zero and the Soviet Union still heavily armed with nuclear 
weapons, but the fact of Soviet sincerity remains. I will go even further. 
TASS said that “Britain’s complete nuclear disarmament and removal 
of relevant foreign bases would create conditions in which the Soviet 
Union would guarantee that its nuclear weapons will not be trained on 
British territory.” 5 I believe this may be sincere—the Soviet Union 
could afford to offer such a promise if all British nuclear capabilities 
were destroyed and all US military installations were removed from 
Britain. In the event of war, the Soviets would probably prefer to 
subjugate Britain by conventional means alone. 


This relates to Soviet proposals for nuclear-weapons-free zones. 
Since 1980, the Soviets have been renewing their expressions of interest 
in the idea of nuclear-weapons-free zones in Europe—especially in 
Scandinavia and the Balkans, with promises not to use nuclear weapons 
against those countries forbidding any deployments of nuclear weapons 
on their soil. These promises probably contain an element of sincerity— 
not only because the Soviets would like to win without the risks and un- 
certainties associated with operational use of nuclear weapons and gain 
the right to verify compliance with the principle by the nuclear- 
weapons-free countries, but also because Soviet operations research 
calculations indicate that in mountainous areas—such as northern 
Norway, Greece, and Turkey—the use of nuclear weapons is very 
disadvantageous for the attacker; it slows down the rate of advance even 
more than on normal terrain.°® 


In the light of this principle—the Soviets are sometimes sincere—it 
mighi be wise to look again at what is in the paper about the Soviet no- 
first-use-of-nuclear-weapons proposals. The paper says that, despite 
Brezhnev’s 1982 pledge, “Soviet military literature still talks routinely 
about the desirability of using nuclear weapons first.” (p. 19) Therefore, 
the paper implies, the Soviets are liars. I would at least mention a more 
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nuanced interpretation. If we entertain the possibility that the Soviets 
may sometimes be sincere, how could they reconcile their military 
doctrine and the no-first-use pledge? John Hines and Philip Petersen 
have articulated an interpretation of Soviet military doctrine that could 
be consistent with the “‘no-first-use” pledge.’ The logic runs as follows. 
First of all, Soviet military doctrine holds that the Soviet armed forces 
must be prepared to fight and win both with and without the use of nu- 
clear weapons. Their doctrine also recognizes the many risks, uncertain- 
ties, and drawbacks associated with using nuclear weapons. For exam- 
ple, use of nuclear weapons can disrupt the Soviets’ command and 
control and create hazards and obstacles that slow down their rate of 
advance—to say nothing about contaminating what they’re trying to 
conquer. In other words, their doctrine recognizes the desirability of 
winning without use of nuclear weapons, if all nuclear use can be 
avoided. 


How can nuclear use be avoided? The “restraining” effect of 
blackmail—of Soviet nuclear strike capacities—or, of Soviet “escalation 
dominance,” if you prefer that term, may possibly dissuade the United 
States from using nuclear weapons. There are a number of Soviet 
statements to the effect that Soviet nuclear strike capacities may 
neutralize US military threats—that the United States may not engage 
in military action, for fear of Soviet retaliation.* The Soviets may be 
increasingly confident of their ability to deter our deterrent. 


On the other hand, if the Soviets detect any enemy intention to use 
nuclear weapons, they definitely intend to beat the enemy to the 
punch—or, as they put it, to “forestall” the enemy in using nuclear 
weapons by preempting his use—because of the advantages of going 
first that Stan noted. But this is not inconsistent with the Soviet’s 
preference to win without use of nuclear weapons and—in the Soviet 
mind—it’s probably not inconsistent with the no-first-use pledge, be- 
cause they claim that they would only be acting prudently on evidence 
of enemy intentions to go first. We may be sure that, if the Soviets ever 
use nuclear weapons, they will claim they were forced to preempt— 
whatever the true circumstances. 


Let’s assume the Soviets are sincere with this interpretation of their 
“no-first-use” pledge. What can NATO do about it? They have put 
NATO into an uncomfortable propaganda position by placing it into a 
constrained strategic situation—a dependence on nuclear threats that 
Western public opinion finds less and less reassuring. Making a “no- 
first-use” pledge and challenging NATO to do likewise is a way of 
underlining the diminishing consensus behind NATO strategy in the 
West. Indeed, it is a way of undermining that consensus. 


This is the main lesson of Stan’s valuable paper. There are shared 
interests in the Soviet Union and the West that help to justify arms 
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control efforts—a common interest in avoiding catastrophic nuclear 
war—and supplementary interests in containing other risks of mutual 
concern. But the Soviets have long demonstrated an instrumental and 
competitive attitude toward arms control that is still not well under- 
stood in the West. Although Americans and other Westerners tend to 
see arms control as an alternative to developing military strength, the 
Soviets see arms control as a means to move the correlation of forces in 
their direction. They work to make arms contro! a means of competi- 
tion, a means of eroding our security; and we play into their hands if we 
assume that arms control is seen by the Soviets as simply an enterprise 
for mutual benefit and common security. The Soviets are attempting to 
exploit the West’s interest in arms control to seize and maintain 
military advantage, and they are doing this on two basic levels—the 
level of specific treaty constraints and the level of process. 


On the level of treaty constraints—what Gerhard Wettig today 
called the government-to-government level—I will mention two famous 
examples from SALT I. First, the Soviets were given the option—which 
they exercised—of building almost 300 more SLBM launchers than the 
United States was allowed. Why did the United States agrce to this? 
One of the reasons, according to Henry Kissinger and other US 
negotiators, was that the Soviets stressed the “geographic asymmetries” 
between the two sides, which they felt favored US submarines—the fact 
that the United States had overseas SSBN bases in allied countries, plus 
excellent warm water ports and easy access to the open ocean, while the 
Soviet Union had to face a lot of ice and Soviet submarines had a long 
way to go to get to the open ocean and suitable SLBM launch areas.'° 
The Americans bought this argument—Kissinger at least used it to help 
sell SALT I. In briefing US Congressmen on SALT I, Kissinger said 
that, “because of the difference in geography and basing, it has been 
estimated that the Soviet Union requires three submarines for two of 
ours to be able to keep an equal number on station.” '' But the very next 
year—1973—the Soviets tested the SS-N-8 at a range of 4,200 nautical 
miles and have since raised it by 4,800 nautical miles. This means that 
they can launch these missiles in Murmansk and other ports and strike 
the United States.'? So much for the geographical asymmetry favoring 
the United States.'* 


A second SALT I example relates to ICBMs—the definition of a 
“heavy missile.” The Soviets consistently rejected all US attempts to 
define a “heavy missile” in writing. They said that the meaning was 
obvious, so no definition would be necessary.'* In the end, all the 
United States got was a unilateral statement by the United States 
defining a “heavy missile,”'> a definition which the Soviets considered 
themselves under no legal obligation to observe—and which they did 
not observe—and a very vaguely worded common understanding limit- 
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ing increases in silo volume to “10 to 15 percent of the present 
dimensions.”’'* The Soviets interpreted this to mean that they could 
increase the silo’s depth and diameter by that amount, which resulted in 
an increase in silo volume that has been estimated as amounting to an 
increase of 32 to 60 percent.'’ This enabled them to replace many of the 
SS-11s with SS-19s that have almost four times as much throw weight, 
with six multiple independently targeted reentry vehicles (MIRVs) with 
improved accuracy. This was a much greater increase than the United 
States assumed could happen. As a result, the Soviets now have 
approximately 360 SS-19s in silos—each about the same size as the 
MX—and called “light” ICBMs. (They are “light” in that the SS-18s 
have twice the throw weight.) 


The enormous Soviet ICBM force—with well over twice as many 
warheads on ICBMs in silo launchers as the United States has—has 
made the US ICBM force vulnerable to Soviet destruction.'* This has 
happened despite persistent US attempts to “educate” the Soviets via 
arms control not to threaten our retaliatory forces. The Soviets were 
apparently more persuaded by the unilateral advantages of being able to 
limit damage to themselves by being able to destroy US ICBMs than by 
US arms control theory favoring stability through mutual vulnerability 
to invulnerable retaliatory forces. 


Finally, the arms control process must be considered. The arms 
control process is a valuable instrument for the Soviets to the extent that 
it can be used to undermine the Western will to compete in investments 
in military strength. The very existence of arms control negotiations 
raises public expectations in the West about noncompetitive solutions; 
people want to believe in this message of reassurance. Negotiations 
promote belief in arms control as an alternative—rather than simply a 
complement—to unilateral means of assuring security. Arms control 
negotiations encourage the public to think that the Soviets have 
endorsed Western concepts of security. Arms control negotiations have 
a depressant effect on Western assumptions about military require- 
ments. The process has historically had such effects on Western 
governments and intelligence services—not only on the uninformed 
public. The existence of the SALT process helps to explain why the US 
intelligence community for most of the 1960s and 1970s chronically 
underestimated Soviet force procurement plans—a fact painstakingly 
documented in Albert Wohlstetter’s studies of these US intelligence 
failures.'? The arms control process need not necessarily have these 
effects, of course. We need better education in the West about what 
arms control can and cannot accomplish, given the Soviet approach, so 
that we will not be confronted with adverse consequences. 


The arms control process can be made to serve Soviet interests in 
other ways as well. The Soviets try to use it to equate the United States 
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and the Soviet Union into two “superpowers” and to obscure the 
political and ideological differences between them. The Soviets also 
favor the use of arms control to lower Western threat perceptions. The 
existence of the process and of negotiated treaties gives the Soviets an 
image of reasonableness, restraint, and constructiveness that inhibits 
the West from acting, even when the Soviets violate the treaties. 


One of the most important East-West asymmetries in arms control 
concerns the role of public opinion and public expectations. The 
policies of the United States and other Western democracies are 
strongly influenced by the public’s interest in achieving relatively rapid 
results in arms control negotiations and by Western traditions of 
compromise. Soviet policies are not affected by similar expectations 
and historical traditions. As a result, the Soviets can claim that the 
United States is seeking unilateral advantage in the negotiations, and 
that all problems could be readily resolved if the United States would 
stop being unreasonable. Public opinion at home and in Western 
Europe then pressures the United States Government to make compro- 
mises in order to carry the arms contro! process forward. 


Much more could be said on the general level of process and about 
specific negotiations. There were at least a dozen more major themes in 
the Soviet propaganda campaign about INF, which neither Stan nor I 
have had time to mention, for example, so-called “forward-based 
systems” and the Soviet definition of “strategic”; 7° nor have I discussed 
Soviet propaganda about the Strategic Defense Initiative at all. But the 
key point is that it takes two parties for propaganda and disinformation 
to work. By this I mean not simply that the Soviet regime enjoys an 
asymmetrical situation of near-total information control within its 
empire, and free societies in the West to try to influence. I refer also to 
the blunders of Western public presentation policy that often facilitate 
the work of Soviet propagandists.?! 
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Soviet Propaganda and the Process of National Liberation 


Roger E. Kanet 


In his monumental study of the Bolshevik Revolution, E. H. Carr 
claimed that “the initiative of introducing propaganda as a regular 
instrument of international relations must be credited to the Soviet 
Government.” [Carr, 1950, p. 137] More than 10 years later Frederick 
C. Barghoorn began his classic study of Soviet Foreign Propaganda by 
Stating: “Words and pictures have played a more continuous, and 
perhaps a more vital role than bullets or rubles in Moscow’s struggle to 
undermine the social order of capitalism and to reconstruct society on 
‘Marxist-Leninist’ foundations.” [Barghoorn, 1964, p. 3] As these 
authors—and many others who have been concerned with detailing the 
record of Soviet propaganda activities—have demonstrated, propagan- 
da of all sorts has been an important instrument in the efforts of Soviet 
leaders to accomplish their foreign objectives ever since the creation of 
the Soviet state.' During the two decades since Barghoorn published his 
study, the foreign propaganda activities of the Soviet Union have 
expanded significantly and now extend into virtually all reaches of the 
world. According to estimates of the US Central Intelligence Agency, 
the Soviet leadership spent more than $3 billion per year at the end of 
the 1970s on various forms of foreign propaganda. [CIA, 1980, p. 60] By 
1982 the estimated cost of foreign propaganda had risen to more than 
$4 billion. [US Congress, House, 1982, p. 30] 


Soviet propaganda is conducted through a broad array of activities. 
In 1982, for example, the Soviets published books in 68 foreign 
languages, primarily for distribution abroad. In English alone, almost 
1,200 books and pamphlets were published in more than 24 million 
copies. [Pechat v SSSR, 1983]? All of these publications have as one of 
their primary purposes getting across some aspect of the Soviet propa- 
ganda message. In addition to books and brochures, by the early 1970s 
the Soviets were distributing abroad foreign language editions of 91 
Soviet periodicals. [USIA, 1973, pp. 36-37] The weekly Moscow News, 
for example, appears in more than 800,000 copies in English, French, 
Spanish, and Arabic translations. [Sanakoev, 1980, p. 191] By 1980 a 
network of Soviet radio stations that included Radio Moscow, Radio 
Peace and Progress, and a number of more specialized “unofficial” or 
clandestine stations was broadcasting more than 2,750 hours a week in 
over 80 languages to foreign audiences. Of the total hours of weekly 
foreign broadcasting, more than 60 percent was targeted at Third World 
audiences: 270 hours were beamed toward Africa, 544 toward East Asia 
and the Pacific, 133 toward Latin America, 345 toward the Middle East 
and North Africa, and 370 toward South Asia. [USIA, 1980] Two Soviet 
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press agencies, TASS and Novosti Press Agency, maintain a wide 
network of contacts with foreign newspapers, press agencies, and radio 
and television companies.* 


Besides direct dissemination of its own propaganda materials, the 
USSR can rely on a wide network of foreign Communist parties and 
front organizations to distribute Soviet-oriented propaganda. For exam- 
ple, Problems of Peace and Socialism (published in English as World 
Marxist Review), the international theoretical organ of Communist 
parties allied to the CPSU, appears monthly in 40 languages in a total 
edition of more than a half-million copies. [Staar, 1985, p. 77] 


The purpose of this network of propaganda facilities is to support 
the general and specific foreign policy objectives of the Soviet leader- 
ship—more specifically, “to weaken the United States and NATO; and 
to extol the achievements of the Soviet Union, thereby creating a 
favorable environment for the advancement of Moscow’s objectives.” 
[Shultz and Godson, 1984, p. 39] The definition of “propaganda” to be 
used in this article is based on that developed by Baruch A. Hazan in his 
study of Soviet propaganda: 


Propaganda is the preconceived, systematic and centrally coordinated process of 
manipulating symbols, aimed at promoting certain uniform attitudes, beliefs, values 
and behavior within mass audiences—these expected attitudes, beliefs, values and 
behavior are congruent with the specific interests and ends of the propagandist. 
(Hazan, 1976, p. 12} * 


Related to, but distinct from, propaganda is disinformation, de- 
fined as any government-sponsored communication containing inten- 
tionally false and misleading material (often combined selectively with 
true information) which is passed to targeted individuals, groups, or 
governments with the purpose of influencing foreign elite or public 
opinion. [Shultz and Godson, 1984, pp. 37-38] “Propaganda” differs 
from “disinformation” in two important ways. Propaganda is targeted 
at a mass audience and is not necessarily deceptive, while disinforma- 
tion is aimed only at specific foreign targets and is always purposely 
deceptive. 

Propaganda and disinformation belong to a category of activities 
which the Soviets refer to as “active measures”—including both overt 
and covert techniques employed for the purpose of influencing events 
and behavior in foreign countries.’ “These measures are employed to 
influence the policies of other governments, undermine confidence in 
the leaders and institutions of these states, disrupt the relations between 
various nations, and discredit and weaken major opponents.” [Shultz 
and Godson, 1984, p. 16] They are also used to generate abroad views 
toward the Soviet Union and its policies and support for specific Soviet 
policy initiatives. Included among active measures are covert support 
for terrorist and insurgency activities, as well as propaganda and 
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Table 2 


Channels of Soviet Propaganda and Active Measures 
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disinformation. Active measures, including both propaganda and disin- 
formation, are an integral aspect of the “ideological struggle” between 
Communism and capitalism that is, in the Soviet view, an essential 
component of “‘peaceful coexistence.” ® 


To oversee and coordinate the broad array of propaganda and 
disinformation activities, the Soviets have created a complex network of 
organizations and facilities (see tables 1 and 2).’ At the top of the 
network is the Politburo of the Central Committee of the CPSU, which 
approves the major themes of Soviet propaganda campaigns and the 
means used to implement them. Under the guidance of the Politburo, 
party and governmental organizations carry out the propaganda and 
disinformation activities, as well as other active measures. The first of 
the three most important of these organizations, the International 
Department of the CPSU, headed by candidate Politburo member Boris 
Ponomarev since its creation in 1957, maintains ties with foreign 
organizations employed to disseminate Soviet propaganda—including 
more than 70 pro-Soviet Communist parties, numerous international 
front organizations, and national liberation movements. 


The second of the major coordinating organizations, the Interna- 
tional Information Department of the CPSU, oversees all aspects of 
Soviet foreign propaganda activities. Leonid Zamyatin was director of 
TASS until he was appointed chief of the International Information 
Department at the time of its creation in 1978. 


The third important organization involved in external propaganda 
and active measures is Service “A” (Disinformation and Active Mea- 
sures) of the First Chief Directorate (Foreign Intelligence) of the 
Committee for State Security (KGB). Service “A” has the responsibility 
for coordinating and planning the dissemination of “false and provoca- 
tive information” designed to deceive foreign governments or the public 
in countries outside the Soviet Bloc under the name “active measures.” 
[US Congress, 1982, p. 235] 


In the present study, we are not primarily interested in either the 
history of Soviet propaganda or in the organizational framework within 
which propaganda and disinformation are carried out. Rather, we are 
concerned with the content of Soviet propaganda directed toward the 
Third World. More specifically, we wish to examine the importance of 
propaganda and disinformation in Soviet policy directed toward “‘na- 
tional liberation movements” (both those in power and those few that 
are still attempting to achieve political power). However, before begin- 
ning our assessment of Soviet propaganda and disinformation, we shall 
first outline the main developments in Soviet policy toward the Third 
World over the course of the past three decades. 
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A. The Evolution of Soviet Policy Toward the Developing Countries 


At the time of Stalin’s death in 1953, the Western opponents of the 
Soviet Union maintained political, economic, and military relations 
with all areas of the world—much of which was still under European 
colonial control—while Soviet international contacts were limited pri- 
marily to the countries that formed their newly created empire in 
Eastern Europe and to their allies in China and North Korea. The 
Soviet ability to project military—and in most cases political—power 
was limited to those regions under direct control of the Soviet army. 
The United States and its European allies had already become engaged 
in a process of expanding a network of military bases from Europe 
through the Middle East to East Asia as part of the policy of contain- 
ment. To counter these efforts, the Soviets initially entered upon a 
policy of “denial” aimed at ensuring the neutrality of those developing 
countries—especially Afghanistan, India, and Egypt—which professed a 
nonaligned approach to foreign policy and opposed the intrusion of 
military alliances into their region. The Soviets sought to expand their 
ties with such countries in order to prevent uncontested growth of 
Western political and military influence, to ensure that gaps would 
remain in the US-sponsored alliance network, and to win the support of 
the nonaligned states for international political issues of importance to 
the Soviet Union. [Lowenthal, 1977, pp. 185-186] Measured in terms of 
political contacts, economic relations (including assistance), or military 
aid, Soviet involvement in the areas of special strategic concern along 
the southern borders of the USSR expanded rapidly.* In addition, 
however, the Soviets did attempt to take advantage of a number of 
opportunities in other areas, such as the civil war in Zaire (then Congo- 
Leopoldville) and the radicalization of the governments of Sukarno in 
Indonesia, Nkrumah in Ghana, and Touré in Guinea. 


Although the initial Soviet push toward expanding contacts with 
the countries of the Third World was accompanied by optimistic 
statements about the prospects for the development of a revolutionary 
climate in these countries, the immediate Soviet goal was the reduction 
of Western influence in regions of strategic significance for Soviet 
security. This at times led to a contradiction between the imperatives of 
Soviet policy and the USSR’s ideological assessments of these countries, 
since the leaders involved could no longer be depicted as reactionaries 
who ought to be swept away by the tide of revolution. At the authorita- 
tive level, this change in doctrine was heralded at the 20th Party 
Congress in 1956 with Khrushchev’s introduction of the concept of the 
“zone of peace.” The nonaligned states were no longer to be regarded as 
mere outposts of Western imperialism, but as independent proponents 
of peace and, therefore, worthy of Soviet support and assistance. Thus, 
despite ~hetoric about support for the construction of “‘scientific socia- 
lism” i: developing countries, the Soviets were willing to provide 
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support to such evidently nonsocialist countries as monarchical Afghan- 
istan and the Ethiopia of Emperor Haile Selassie in an attempt to 
undermine the Western position.’ 


By the time of Khrushchev’s overthrow in late 1964, however, 
Soviet policy toward the developing countries was in partial disarray. 
The optimism of the 1950s was already under attack and was being 
replaced by a growing realism concerning prospects for political and 
economic developments in most of the Third World. Although the 
Soviets had ended their isolation from these countries, they had not 
succeeded in establishing significant relationships of influence. Where 
Soviet goals had been partially accomplished—for example, the reduc- 
tion of the Western presence in the Middle East—success resulted far 
more from the initiatives of the developing cv intries themselves than 
from Soviet policy. Soviet hopes that many of the emerging nations 
would be willing to cut or reduce their economic and political ties with 
the West proved unfounded. Rather than emulate the Soviet Union as 
an alternative socio-political model, the majority of leaders in Asia and 
Africa chose instead to use the Soviet Union as a means to lessen their 
dependence on the former colonial powers and give them an additional 
source of military and economic assistance. Additionally, the USSR’s 
Capacity to provide support to its friends—such as Lumumba, Nkru- 
mah, and Keita—in periods of crisis was made difficult by its inferior 
position vis-a-vis the West—particularly by the virtual absence of an 
oceangoing navy. 


Despite shortcomings, the Khrushchev years were not without 
successes upon which future Soviet policy could be built. In South Asia, 
India had already begun to depend heavily upon the USSR for both 
military assistance and for support in the development of heavy 
industry projects in the state sector of the economy. In the Middle East, 
both Egypt and Syria were now indebted to the Soviets for military and 
economic assistance, while Turkey and Iran had begun to expand their 
ties with their northern neighbor as a means of lessening their depen- 
dence on the United States. Throughout Asia and Africa, the Soviet 
Union had become a force to be dealt with by the United States and its 
allies, even though the West still commanded more influence and was 
able to exert more military capabilities in most areas of the developing 
world. 


The first few years of the regime of Brezhnev and Kosygin saw a 
continuing reassessment of Soviet attitudes and policies.'° Confidence 
in the development of Soviet-type socialist systems and an emphasis on 
economic “show projects” were replaced by the effort to establish firmly 
based relations with Third World countries that would begin to provide 
the Soviets with bases of operation from which they could expand 
contacts and attempt to increase their activities and build their influ- 
ence. Even more than in earlier years, Soviet policy focused on 
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countries and political groupings that had inherent importance for the 
Soviets’ own purposes. First, they reemphasized close ties with those 
countries along the southern boundaries of the Soviet Union—from 
India to the Arab countries of North Africa. The importance of this area 
for the strategic security interests of the Soviet Union is self-evident, as 
Soviet commentators have repeatedly noted.'! [Gorshkov, 1968] Sup- 
port for minor revolutionary groups and for activities in Sub-Saharan 
Africa was generally played down in the late 1960s—to the point where 
some Western commentators mistakenly argued that the Soviets had 
virtually lost interest in that continent. [Kanet, 1975, pp. 344-345 and 
Esseks, 1975, p. 114] 


Since the early 1970s, the Soviets have continued to provide 
substantial support to political movements or countries of potential 
importance to their strategic and global interests, despite what seems to 
be a preference for supporting so-called progressive regimes and move- 
ments. Although there has been an upsurge of Soviet involvement in 
Sub-Saharan Africa in the past decade, Soviet interest is still concentrat- 
ed heavily in the arc of countries that border the southern flank of the 
USSR. Here the Soviet goal continues to be the reduction of Western in- 
fluence and military capabilities and the concomitant expansion of the 
military and political capabilities of the Soviet state. This has meant 
that the Soviets have continued to provide military and political 
support to such countries as Iraq, Syria, and South Yemen. In several 
cases, they have signed treaties of friendship and cooperation with 
important South Asian and Middle Eastern countries, such as Iraq and 
India. In fact, during the 1970s they increased their efforts to improve 
relations with countries formally allied with the West, such as Turkey 
and Iran (prior to the overthrow of the Shah) by offering economic 
assistance and military sales as a means of reducing these countries’ 
dependence on their Western allies—in particular, the United States. 
Another important element in Soviet policy has been the search for 
access to both naval and airport facilities that would enable them to 
expand the reach of their military capabilities. 


Throughout the last 30 years, Soviet policy toward the developing 
countries has relied heavily on the provision of economic and military 
assistance as a means of developing and consolidating relations. [Kanet, 
1981; Kanet 1983] In general, the terms of Soviet assistance are 
favorable when compared with commercial loans available to emerging 
nations on the international market, though the Soviets offer virtually 
no nonrepayable grants and all aid is provided in the form of credits for 
the purchase of Soviet goods and equipment. Soviet trade with Asia and 
Africa has grown rapidly as well, though an important aspect of this 
trade has been the degree to which it has been related to the provision of 
economic assistance. With few exceptions (for example, the sale of 
military equipment to Libya and the purchase of rubber from Malaysia), 
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trade has resulted from agreements between the Soviet leaders and their 
Afro-Asian counterparts that include the commitment of Soviet eco- 
nomic and technical assistance. Examples of this type of agreement have 
been those with Egypt and India that called for the Soviet Union to 
provide capital equipment on the basis of long-term credits. These loans 
were to be repaid with the products of the recipient country over a 
period of 12 years at an interest rate of 2.0 to 2.5 percent. Such 
agreements have been especially attractive to those countries that have 
had problems obtaining the convertible currency necessary to purchase 
on the world market machinery and equipment needed for economic 
projects. 


By the early 1980s, then, the relative position of the two major 
power blocs in the Third World had changed markedly. The collapse of 
the Western colonial empires and the ensuing rise of numerous anti- 
Western political regimes in the developing world, voluntary Western 
military retrenchment, and various other developments have resulted in 
the contraction of the Western military presence and of Western 
political influence throughout most of Asia and Africa. At the same 
time, the Soviets have been able to establish a network of economic, 
political, and military relationships that permits them for the first time 
in their history to play the role of a global power with worldwide 
interests and the capabilities to pursue many of those interests effective- 
ly. The change in the relative position of the Soviet Union in the 
international political system stems in part from the continued buildup 
of Soviet military power and the willingness and ability of the Soviet 
leadership to take advantage of the conflicts between the less developed 
states and the major Western powers.!? 


In the 1970s, the Soviets were able to employ their newly developed 
military power—inciuding an oceangoing fleet and long-range transport 
aircraft—in conjunction with access to port and air facilities in order to 
support distant and dispersed political and strategic goals. Examples 
include the use of the Soviet fleet in the Bay of Bengal to demonstrate 
support for India in the 1971 war with Pakistan, the transport of large 
numbers of Cuban troops to Angola four years later to support the 
MPLA and a virtual repeat of this operation in Ethiopia in 1978, and 
the provision of substantial military supplies to revolutionary groups in 
Central America in the 1980s. 


By the beginning of the present decade, the Soviet Union was truly 
a superpower with the ability to influence developments in areas far 
from Soviet territory. Although the primary means available to the 
Soviets in their attempts to accomplish their short- and long-term 
objectives throughout the Third World has been the provision of 
various forms of military support, that support has been accompanied 
by a wide range of other Soviet activities—relations with revolutionary 
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movements and political parties, modest amounts of economic assis- 
tance, political support in various international forums, and a vast 
assortment of propaganda activities. We turn now to an examination of 
the propaganda offensive that the Soviets have mounted in their 
relations with the Third World. 


B. The Nature of Soviet Propaganda in the Third World 


In our discussion of Soviet propaganda and disinformation in the 
Third World, we shall, for the sake of simplicity, employ the broad term 
“propaganda,” unless otherwise noted. As we have already mentioned, 
Soviet propaganda in the Third World is disseminated through a great 
variety of channels. In addition to distributing scores of thousands of 
copies of books, pamphlets, periodicals, and newspapers in developing 
countries; beaming hundreds of hours of radio broadcasts to audiences 
in these countries; and using friendly local organizations to expand the 
number of those who receive Soviet propaganda messages; the Soviets 
also use such activities as cultural and sporting events for the purpose of 
generating favorable views about the Soviet Union among foreign 
observers. Barach Hazan distinguishes two different types of Soviet 
propaganda. The first, which he refers to as “operational propaganda,” 
is meant to produce “concrete, specific results, that is, a predetermined 
behavior. It is connnected with specific issues, raises questions relating 
to those issues, suggests or recommends the answers, shows the way and 


the time of action, and guides the audience.” A second form of 
propaganda, which Hazan calls “impregnational propaganda,” is orient- 
ed toward creating in the target audience “goodwill” toward the Soviet 
Union and is expected to make the target more amenable to accepting 
future operational propaganda. This form of propaganda employs 
means such as the arts and sports, as well as other, more traditional 
forms of propaganda. [Hazan, 1976, p. 29] 


Since our major concern in the remainder of this paper focuses on 
operational propaganda, we shall discuss only briefly those aspects of 
Soviet impregnational propaganda meant to soften up prospective 
targets. In the early years of Soviet involvement in the Third World, a 
Soviet journalist had pointed out that one of the purposes of a tour of 
Soviet musicians in Nigeria had been to overcome the “false views” of 
the Soviet Union and of Soviet society that had been implanted in 
Africa by the West. [Tarelin, 1961, p. 27] In line with this view of artists 
and athletes as propagandists, one Soviet writer has asserted that: 
“Scientists, artists, writers, painters, musicians . . . as well as radio and 
television workers, are active fighters on the ideological front, passion- 
ate and insatiable propagandists of Communist ideas.” [Krotov, 1972, 
p. 123] In his study of Soviet cultural diplomacy, Frederick C. Bargh- 
oorn noted that it is a special form of propaganda meant to generate at- 
titudes generally favorable to the Soviet Union and to Soviet culture. 
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{[Barghoorn, 1960, p. 12] As Hazan has demonstrated, the Soviets have 
expended substantial efforts to establish in Third World states a broad 
network of facilities through which they are able to project the type of 
information meant to establish such an image. Cultural agreements 
have been signed with the majority of developing countries that create 
the framework within which the Soviets are able to carry out their 
activities. '3 

Of special importance for the Soviets in their efforts to generate a 
positive image abroad has been the creation of local friendship societies, 
whose major function is to develop positive views toward and strength- 
en local “friendship” with the peoples of the USSR. Included within 
their activities are the promotion of the study of the Russian language; 
the development of libraries, reading rooms, and discussion groups; and 
the showing of films. Although the activities of friendship societies often 
extend into the area of supporting Soviet operational propaganda, their 
primary function is to influence the attitudes of as broad a range of the 
local population as possible toward the Soviet Union, the goals of 
socialism, and related topics. 


Pro-Soviet international front organizations are a second important 
component of the network of organizations through which the Soviets 
attempt to influence both general attitudes toward the Soviet state and 
to generate support for specific Soviet policy initiatives. This type of 
organization, designed to mobilize and unite individuals across national 
boundaries on the basis of sex, age, profession, and other characteristics, 
has been an integral part of Soviet policy since the 1920s (see table 3). 
Officially these organizations have no connection with either the USSR 
or with the Soviet Communist Party. 


The distribution of films, books, and periodicals—usually available 
at low prices—represents another element of the Soviet attempt to 
generate a favorable image abroad and to create in target audiences 
favorable attitudes conducive to the acceptance of specific aspects of 
Soviet operational propaganda and to support for Soviet policy objec- 
tives. Soviet involvement in international sporting activities also has 
clear political purposes. Foreign sports delegations competing in the 
USSR are usually exposed to a wide range of activities so that, in the 
words of Moscow News in referring to the Universiade-’73 Games: 
“Everything has been done so that our guests could become better 
acquainted with the Soviet way of life and spend their spare time 
usefully.” [Moscow News, 1973] 


In concluding his discussion of Soviet impregnational propaganda, 
Hazan notes: 


While it may be pointed out that every country of the World is interested in 
improving its image and promoting goodwill and friendship, it can also be 
emphasized that no other country in the world attributes so much operational 
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political importance to these issues. No other country strives so vehemently to 
promote the study of its language abroad, to demonstrate its achievements in 
culture, sports and arts, to prove its superiority, or to enhance its prestige. 


What lurks behind this tremendous effort is an unusual attempt to facilitate the 
action of Soviet operational propaganda, in other words, to further Soviet foreign 
policy objectives and to project the best possible image of the USSR. [Hazan, 1976, 
p. 137] 


After this rather extensive introduction, we are now ready to turn to 
our discussion of the major elements of Soviet operational propaganda 
concerning the Third World and, more specifically, the process of 
national liberation. 
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C. Soviet Views of the “National Liberation” Process 


For the Soviets, “national liberation” is part of the broader world 
revolutionary process that will inevitably result in the destruction of the 
Capitalist system and its replacement by a global socialist system. As 
early as the Second Congress of the Comintern in 1920, Lenin called on 
all Communists to “give active support to the revolutionary movements 
of liberation.” [In Kun, ed., 1933, p. 128] More than 35 years later at 
the 20th Congress of the CPSU, Khrushchev introduced the idea of a 
world “peace zone” that united the Communist countries, the “proletar- 
iat” in the advanced capitalist states, and the newly independent states 
and liberation movements in the developing world. [In Gruliow, ed., 
1957, p. 37] Soviet writers, even those who did not share Khrushchev’s 
optimism about likely developments in the Third World, viewed 
national liberation as an objectively anti-imperialist process. [See Si- 
moniia, 1966, p. 8] As S. Neil MacFarlane has noted in his excellent re- 
cent study of Superpower Rivairy and Third World Radicalism, since the 
beginning of the 1970s Soviet writers have argued most strongly “that 
the national liberation movement is an inseparable part of the world 
revolutionary process and a constructive factor of fundamental impor- 
tance in world politics.”” [MacFarlane, 1985, p. 146] '* However, these 
analysts have continued to emphasize the primacy of the worldwide 
struggle between socialism and capitalism and of the role of the Soviet 
Union and the world socialist system in the world revolution. [See, for 
example, Ul’yanovsky, 1980, p. 20; Tiagunenko, 1970, p. 54] The 
national liberation revolution is granted only secondary importance. As 
Karen Brutents, one of the chief Soviet specialists on the Third World, 
has argued: “The point is that left opportunist[s] and many nationalist 
ideologists of the Third World have clearly overrated the worldwide 
importance and revolutionary role of the national liberation struggle.” 
[Brutents, 1977, vol. 1, p. 15] 


In the Soviet view, the national liberation movement can only be 
understood as an ongoing process that includes at least three important 
stages. The first of these stages, the winning of political independence 
and the gaining of national sovereignty by former colonies, was an 

“important prerequiste,” in Khrushchev’s view, “of their complete 
independence.” [Khrushchev, 1956, p. 3] However, political indepen- 
dence alone is not the end in itself. It must lead to the second stage of 
national liberation—the elimination of economic dependence on the 
capitalist West. After political independence, the goal of national 
liberation becomes the elimination of foreign economic domination, 
“which goes hand in hand with the plunder of the oppressed country, 
subjugation of its economic life to the purposes of this domination, and 
preservation of backward socio-economic forms.” [Brutents, 1977, vol. 
1, p. 29] 
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The final stage of national liberation, in the Soviet view, involves 
the movement toward social revolution. Writing 20 years ago, V. 
Tiagunenko noted that national liberation would be completed only 
with the turn from capitalist forms of development toward socialism. 
[Tiagunenko, 1964, p. 78] The Soviets have continued to emphasize the 
importance of radical social change as part of the liberation process— 
including even strong pressures on various Third World client states to 
establish vanguard political parties.'* 

It is within the context of this perception of the process of national 
liberation and of the global revolutionary process that pits socialism, 
represented by the Soviet Union and the other socialist states, against 
imperialist capitalism, that the specific aspects of Soviet propaganda to 
the Third World must be understood. In the following pages, we shall 
examine the most important themes that characterize current Soviet 
propaganda toward the Third World and relate them to the broader 


aspects of Soviet policy. 
D. General Themes in Soviet Propaganda to the Third World 


We shall divide our discussion of the major themes in Soviet 
propaganda into two broad categories—those of a general nature that 
have remained relatively permanent over the course of the past three 
decades and more specific propaganda campaigns meant to influence 


attitudes and behavior on specific issues of current concern. In reality, 
these two sets of propaganda are not always neatly divisible, and we 
shall attempt to show in our discussion how issues of immediate 
concern to specific propaganda campaigns are also related to the long- 
term interests of general Soviet propaganda. 


1. Themes Concerning the World Revolution, the Future of Socialism, 
and Soviet Unity With the Third World 


One of the most important sets of themes characterizing Soviet 
propaganda in the Third World is the all-pervasive nature of Soviet 
attempts to associate the aspirations of the peoples and leaders of the 
developing countries with the historical experience of the Soviet Union 
and to demonstrate that the Soviet Union—alone among the industrial- 
ized states—can provide the assistance required for the further develop- 
raent of the struggle for national liberation. 


The Bolshevik Revolution and the creation of a socialist state in the 
USSR are pictured as the most important developments of the modern 
era—events without which the colonial system created by the capitalist 
West would not have been overthrown. As was noted in an editorial in 
Pravda after the 23rd Congress of the CPSU, “the successes of the 
national-liberation movement are inseparably tied up with the successes 
of world socialism and the international working class.” [Pravda, 1966, 
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p. 1] The mere existence of the socialist states and the shift in the 
“international correlation of forces” in favor of the USSR no longer 
permits the imperialist powers to act with impunity in the developing 
world. For example, the victories of the national liberation movements 
in Mozambique and Angola and the successes of revolutionary forces in 
Ethiopia and in other African countries “are also a result of the 
enormous influence exerted on the course of world development by the 
policy of peaceful coexistence and detente. ...”” [Tarabrin, E.A., 1977, 


p. 14] 


Closely related to the Soviet emphasis on the importance of the 
Bolshevik Revolution and developments in Soviet policy for the success 
of the process of liberation are the specific claims that Soviet propagan- 
da makes concerning the nature of direct Soviet support for national 
liberation. An analysis of Soviet propaganda to virtually any region of 
the Third World reveals that by far the most attention is given to 
continual expressions of Soviet solidarity with and support for all 
movements committed to liberation from Western imperialism. The 
Soviets are presented as committed to the just cause of exploited people 
chafing under the yoke of imperialist/Zionist/racist/reactionary oppres- 
sion (depending upon the nature of the target of the propaganda).'* 
While the imperialists continue to attempt to dominate the political and 
economic structures of the developing countries, the Soviets are com- 
mitted to relations based on equality and mutual benefit. 


One standard technique employed by Soviet propagandists has 
been to cite important foreign officials or publications concerning the 
significance of Soviet support for a particular liberation struggle. In 
1957, for example, the Prime Minister of Syria was quoted as saying 
that Soviet policy toward the Arab states differed from that of the 
“Western imperialist powers.”” While the latter “have no aim but to 
preserve their positions in the Arab East, so that they may be free to ex- 
ploit the national wealth of the Arab peoples,” the Soviet Union “has no 
economic or other designs on the Arab East; all it desires is to 
strengthen peace in this area.” [BBC, 1957] In the words of Anatoly 
Gromyko, head of the African Institute of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences and son of the longtime Soviet foreign minister: “The USSR 
and Africa’s independent countries are closely cooperating to eliminate 
the vestiges of racism and cclonialism and fight agairst neo-colonialism, 
and that brings notable rev:'is and promotes closer relations between 
this country and the young African states.” [Gromyko, 1982, p. 33] In 
North Africa, it is claimed: 

The line pursued by the Soviet Union as regards the North African countries, as well 

as all the developing states, 1s highly principled and is based on the Leninist tenet 

that the forces fighting for socialism and national liberation are great international 
allies... . the USSR has alway furnished all manner of aid and support to the just 


struggle of the North African peoples for their legitimate national political and 
economic rights. [Shvedov and Podtserov, 1983, p. 55] 
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Not only is the Soviet Union pictured as a firm and reliable 
supporter of national liberation whose interests coincide with those of 
the developing states, but the experience of the Soviet Union (in 
particular of Soviet Central Asia) is presented as a model for the 
developing countries. G. Kim, one of the most prolific of Soviet writers 
on the Third World, presents the experience of the peoples of Central 
Asia in state building as an example, especially for states of “socialist 
orientation.” He notes that, at the beginning, representatives of the 
traditional propertied class had participated in the new state organs; as 
class-consciousness grew, however, they were gradually removed from 
positions of authority and replaced entirely by representatives of the 
workers and peasants. The Central Asian republics of the USSR, once 
“backward cui'ying regions of tsarist Russia,” have become major 
industrial centers. “In opposition to the situation taking shape in the 
newly free countries under capitalist development, the flexible purpose- 
ful policy of industrialization based on socialist relations ensures 
fundamental conditions for eliminating relative agrarian overpopula- 
tion.” [Kim, 1983, pp. 41, 38] Ever since the 1950s, when the Soviets 
first established relations with newly independent states, they have 
emphasized the importance of Soviet experience in restructuring the 
economies of Third World states. [See Kanet, 1966, pp. 275-297] 

The noncapitalist path of economic development has been extolled 
as the solution of the development problems of Third World states, as in 
a 1962 radio broadcast: 


The Soviet Eastern republics have . . . shown the whole world that ail the oppressed 
peoples ... can throw off the imperialist yoke forever.... The Soviet Eastern 
Republics, like a bright torch, are an example to those countries where the labour of 
the peoples and the wealth of the country are still being plundered and looted by the 
Western monopolists. [BBC,1962] 


As Theodore H. Friedgut has noted, ““The Soviet model of development 
presented in the newspapers and journals is one of rapid transforma- 
tion, the injection of newly activated masses into the political system, 
destroying and removing old ruling classes and political structures.” 
{[Friedgut, 1979, p. 171] 


Another related theme in the general Soviet propaganda message 
concerns the status of the USSR as a global power with legitimate 
interests in all regions of the world. For example, in a speech to the 24th 
CPSU Congress in 1971 Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko expressed 
the Soviet leadership's global aspirations when he stated: “Today, there 
is no question of any significance which can be decided without the 
Soviet Union or in opposition to it.”” [Gromyko, 1971] Several years 
later, the Soviet Minister of Defense made explicit the global impor- 
tance of Soviet military force when he stated: “The historic function of 
the Soviet armed forces is not restricted merely to their function in 
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defending our Motherland and the other socialist countries.”” Aggression 
by the Western imperialist states should be resisted “‘in whatever distant 
region of our planet it occurs.” [Grechko, 1974] 


Throughout the 1970s, the Soviets devoted substantial effort to 
supporting the claim that the “international correlation of forces’ has 
changed dramatically and that the forces of socialism and progress, 
headed by the Soviet Union, are now far more influential in internation- 
al political developments than those of imperialist capitalism. They 
point to the military strength of the Soviet Union, the successes of the 
socialist states, and the growing number of developing countries that 
have chosen the noncapitalist path of development as evidence that 
supports this claim.!’ 


Yet another of the general themes that runs throughout virtually all 
Soviet written and verbal propaganda disseminated in the Third World 
concerns the crucial role played by the Soviet Union in the struggle for 
peace and security in the world. As we shall see in more detail, the 
United States and its imperialist allies (supported by reactionary 
elements in the Third World) are presented as the primary source of 
conflict and war. Yet, it is claimed, “The USSR’s approach to the search 
for peace in the Middle East and to the task of easing the tensions there 
is appreciated not only by socialist countries but also by many Arab and 
West European political figures.” [Osipov, 1985, p. 65] According to the 
Soviet writer, O. Kasyanov, ““The USSR has always opposed this course 
{the US and Israeli attempt to force an unjust settlement] with the only 
correct alternative—to turn developments in the Middle East towards 
the search for an all-embracing and just Middle East settlement.” 
[Kasyanov, 1984, p. 59] 


The Soviets, primarily through their international front organiza- 
tions, have been especially active within the United Nations network in 
disseminating their propaganda themes. The World Peace Council, 
which has consultative status with UNESCO, UNCTAD, and UNIDO, 
has persistently attempted to push Soviet initiatives (often with consid- 
erable success) within these bodies. The Council has been especially 
successful in influencing the deliberations of the Non-Governmertal 
Organizations committees that are associated with various UN organi- 
zations. In all of these organizations, the Soviets—usually through these 
front organizations—have managed to influence significantly the items 
on the agenda, the terms of discussion, and the orientation of resolu- 
tions. The extent to which the World Peace Council operates within the 
United Nations network was the subject of a congratulatory article by 
the WPC President, the Indian Communist Romesh Chandra, that 
appeared in the WPC’s journal: 

The World Peace Council has for the last 12 years and more been a member of the 


20-member board of the Conference of Non-Governmental Organisations in Consul- 
tative Status with the UN (ECOCQOS), it has been holding the position of vice- 
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president of the Conference for nearly 10 years. Similarly, the World Peace Council 
is a member of the 1 5-member bureau (and is rapporteur) of the Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organisations in Consultative Status with UNESCO. The World 
Peace Council’s representative chairs the important NGO Sub-Committee on 
Racism, Racial Discrimination, Apartheid and Decolonisation, as well as the NGO 
Special Committee on Transnational Corporations. The World Peace Council also 
serves as vice-president of the NGO Special Committee on Disarmament. [Chandra, 
1984] 


The Soviets and their allies have worked assiduously over the 
course of the past two decades or more to use the subsidiary bodies of 
the United Nations for their own purposes. To a very substantial degree 
they have succeeded, although there have been important recent set- 
backs. Yet, overall the Soviet Union has been extremely successful in 
setting the agenda and the terms of discussion concerning questions of 
peace and security within these international bodies. [See Background 
Brief, 1985a] The mes-age here, as in all of Soviet propaganda targeted 
at the Third World, is well summarized in the following excerpt from a 
recent Soviet article on Asia: 


It is an indisputable fact that the policy of the aggressive forces of imperialism, 
above all American imperialism, is the main obstacle to improving the international 
situation in Asia. These forces are stepping up their attempts to impede the onward 
march of the historical process on the continent, thwart social progress and the 
consolidation of the Asian states’ independence, alienate them from each other, push 
them towards confrontation, and hamper the elimination of the smouldering seats of 
tension here. .. . 


It is the consistently peaceful policy of the USSR and other socialist countries, their 
close interaction on the international scene and growing cooperation between them 
and the progressive nonaligned states and all the forces of peace, democracy and 
social progress in Asia that were and remain a decisive factor of peace and stability 
on the continent. [Isayev, 1985b, pp. 18, 23] 


2. Themes Concerning Western Imperialism 


Although the Soviets devote substantial efforts in their propaganda 
activities to extolling the virtues of socialism, the Soviet state, and 
Soviet support for the goals of national liberation, they give almost 
equal space and time to denigrating the United States and its allies and 
attributing virtually all the world’s ills to the evils of imperialism. 
Conflict in the Third World results almost solely, according to Soviet 
propaganda, from the machinations of the West. According to one 
Soviet analyst, the one circumstance common to all the conflicts in 
Africa is the fact “that the conflicts flare up exactly there where the 
forces of imperialism and its ilk try by means of force to suppress the 
national liberation movement, to reverse the march of history and erect 
obstacles to the independent development of young states.” [Tarabrin, 
Y., 1984, p. 33] In discussing the difficulty of reaching political 
settlements in local conflicts, Dmitry Volsky argues that “the reason is 
the same everywhere: the unwillingness of the imperialist quarters to 
recognize the principle of the equality of states and peoples, the striving 
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of some countries to dominate others, to exploit their natural resources 
and to use their territory for their own strategic purposes.” [Volsky, 
1983a, p. 5] Volsky even goes so far as to claim that US imperialist ag- 
gression in various regions of the world is interconnected: 


It is hardly a coincidence that at the very time that the wide-scale incursion into 
Nicaragua was started, the threat of aggression against countries like Syria and 
Angola also increased. All these add up to a chain of interconnected operations 
prepared and carried cwt io the time being through the agency of others. ... 
Meanwhile the chain of cc xfl.*t situations created by Washington's imperial policy 
encircles the whole globe at 1 xe Equator. [Volsky, 1983, p. 9] 


Elsewhere, Volsky has 2!so asserted that “those who are bombing 
and shelling Third World countries are hatching militarist designs 
primarily targeted at the Soviet Union and other countries of the socialist 
community. ... This underscores the imperative need to strengthen the 
solidarity of the socialist and developing countries.” [Volsky, 1984, pp. 5, 
7] The message presented by Volsky—and by other Soviet propagandists 
who emphasize this theme—has two parts. First, it is the imperialist 
West, in particular the United States, that is the source of problems and 
conflicts in the Third World and that is currently threatening the security 
interests of “progressive” states; in addition, however, this threat makes 
it all the more imperative that developing countries ally themselves with 
the Soviet Union and the forces of world peace. 


The picture presented by Soviet propaganda of the United States as 
the major source of conflict in the Third World and the ultimate source 


of opposition to revolutionary change is supplemented by the argument 
that the United States is invariably allied to the local or regional forces 
of reaction. In condemning the hypocrisy of US concerns for violations 
of human rights, for example, two Soviet writers ask: 


Where are the sources of the long-standing friendship those politicians clad as 
democrats and moralists maintain with all kinds of dictators, “hereditary” and “for 
life,” like Duvalier of Haiti, with the racists who rule in South Africa, and with the 
South Korean, Salvadorean and Chilean generals who brutalize their own nations? 


The answer, they say, lies in the important assistance that such 
reactionary regimes provide Washington in its attempt to accomplish its 
imperial interests. [Samarin and Tolstov, 1984, p. 104] In their attempt 
to weaken relations between the United States and various Third World 
governments, the Soviets invariably attempt to tie the United States to 
those regional forces viewed as most hostile or oppressive by target 
populations. In Africa, for example, US policy aims reputedly include 
“coalescence with the racist upper crust” of South Africa [Tarabrin, Y., 
1983, p. 42]; in the Middle East, Israel is pictured as carrying out US 
imperial aims in the region. [Viktorov, 1983; Ospiov, 1985] 


3. Themes Concerning Chinese Hegemonism 


During the past 20 years the People’s Republic of China has been 
added to the list of states—along with the capitalist states—that 
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represent a major threat to the security and developmental interests of 
the Third World. The post-Mao political leadership is accused of an 
“overt program of military and political collusion with imperialism.” 
China’s main long-term goals in relations with developing states have 
remained unchanged during the past 20 years: “to subject them to its in- 
fluence, isolate them from the socialist world and to harness the 
economic potential of the developing countries to its own ‘four moder- 
nizations.’ ’ [Alexeyev and Nikolayev, 1984b, pp. 34, 39] These accusa- 
tions sound quite similar to those traditionally leveled against Western 
imperialism. 

China has regularly been accused of attempting to undermine the 
security of liberation movements throughout the Third World—from 
Indochina and Afghanistan in Asia to Scuthern Africa. [See Isayev, 
1985a, p. 23] In sum, China has shared with the United States and the 
West, though on a much more limited basis, in the diatribes and 
condemnations emanating from Moscow. 


E. Specific Third World Themes and Propaganda Campaigns 


While the major themes of Soviet propaganda toward the Third 
World discussed here have remained relatively constant over the course 
of the past tiiree decades, other themes (often associated with a specific 
crisis or current developments in Soviet foreign policy) have changed. 
However, these more specific elements of the Soviet propaganda 
message are almost always associated with the more general themes of 
the global struggle between the forces of progress represented by the 
Soviet Union and those of reaction and imperialism led by the United 
States. In the following pages we shall discuss a few of the specific 
themes that have characterized Soviet propaganda toward the Third 
World in recent years. 


1. The State of Socialist Orientation and Vanguard Parties 


As we have already noted, one of the major aspects of Soviet policy 
in the Third World in recent years has been the attempt to establish 
close ties with radical Marxist-Leninist regimes. In addition to granting 
military assistance, training internal security forces, and providing 
political support for the foreign policy objectives of these regimes, the 
USSR has expended substantial energy in the attempt to convince their 
leaders of the need for what they call “vanguard parties.” 


In recommendations made to leaders of these countries, the Soviets 
have developed a model for political development that they now call the 
“state of socialist orientation.” '* What the Soviets recommend to 
radical Third World leaders on every possible occasion is the emulation 
of Soviet experience. Given the fact that full-scale Communist parties 
do not exist (or piay only a secondary role) in most developing 
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countries, the state of socialist orientation has been presented as an 
acceptable alternative approach to the eventual creation of full-scale 
Communism. The state of socialist orientation should be ruled by what 
the Soviets refer to as a “vanguard party”—that is, a party that, 
although not accepted by the Soviets as fully Marxist-Leninist, is 
modeled after the hierarchical structure of the CPSU. Such parties 
represent an alliance of the “progressive” forces in society, attempt to 
strengthen their organizational and ideological unity, and are commit- 
ted to increasing their influence on the masses. In addition, such parties 
are in the process of “conversion to Marxist-Leninist teaching about the 
path of the revolutionary transformation of society” and are broadening 
and deepening all forms of cooperation with “the world Communist 
movement, and in the first instance with the ruling parties of the 
countries of the socialist commonwealth.” [Nemanov, 1979] '9 


Virtually all Soviet writing on the developing world in recent years 
has presented the state of socialist orientation with a vanguard party as 
the model to be followed eventually by all developing countries. To 
supplement their advice, the Soviets have devoted substantial resources 
to the establishment of relations between the CPSU and the existing 
“vanguard parties” and, especially, to training and educating their 
leadership cadres. The purpose is to institutionalize the revolutionary 
process as a prelude to the establishment of full-scale Communist 
regimes oriented toward and dependent upon the USSR. Propaganda is 


one aspect of the Soviet attempt to convince Third World leaders of the 
necessity of following a socialist path of development. 


2. A New International Information Order 


The Soviets have been in the forefront of those who have been 
arguing for the need to eliminate the dominant position of Western 
news media and news agencies in the dissemination of information. In 
fact, the Soviets have two major concerns in this area: first, they are 
interested in increasing their own control over the flow of information 
about the USSR and its policies that is disseminated throughout the 
world. Their second concern is to be able to control the flow of 
information into the USSR itself. Ever since the establishment in 1979 
of a UN Committee on Information, the Soviets have presented 
themselves as the active supporters of those countries in the Third 
World that are most committed to the development of guidelines on the 
international flow of information that would, in effect, create a form of 
international censorship. 


At the meeting of the UN Committee on Information held in New 
York in mid-1984, the Soviet delegation, headed by Yury Kashlev, 
called for an “end to the use of information channels for interference in 
the internal affairs of sovereign states, subversion and psychological 
warfare.” [Kashlev, 1984, p. 15] Examples of the type of activity 
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referred to were limited to Radio Liberty, Radio Free Europe, and 
Radio Marti. No agreement could be reached at the meeting because of 
“the intransigence of the US and its allies” and their refusal to accept 
any of the proposals advanced by developing countries. However, as 
Kashlev put it: 


This obstructionist line is countered by the growing resolve of most countries—the 
socialist and many developing countries—to secure the elimination of “information 
imperialism,” and the use of information media to strengthen peace, to promote 
mutual understanding among nations and social and national progress. [Kashlev, 
1984, p. 15] 


According to the Soviets, the slogan “free exchange of ideas,” which 
is so widely propagated by the West, is merely a “screen to cover 
imperialism in the field of culture.” The only purpose of this type of ex- 
change is “to spread the influence of the bourgeoisie, to subject the 
majority of people in countries with market economies to its domina- 
tion.” After noting the spiritual bankruptcy of the capitalist states and 
the vibrant nature of cultural development in the Soviet Union, one 
Soviet author concludes: 


Today culture is an arena of acute ideological struggle. Cultural exchanges have many 
enemies, in the first place because the art of socialist realism proclaims as its main task 
the promotion of the Soviet way of life, the norms of lofty Communist morality. 


The contrast between the destructive consequences of cultural imperialism and the 
burgeoning of culture in socialist countnes can be clearly observed today by all honest 
people the world over. This is a contrast between a forward-looking society and a 
moribund system which is desperately struggling for survival. [Romanov, 1984, p. 100] 


The objective of a “new international information order” becomes 
quite clear when one reads statements such as this, which permeate 
Soviet writing about and propaganda toward the Third World. 


Although not directly related to information and the media, Soviet 
condemnation of Western student exchange programs does fit into the 
general argument that the West is committed to cultural imperialism in 
its relations with the Third World. According to two Soviet writers, “the 
imperialist states have made personnel training for the developing 
countries a major instrument of neocolonialism.” [Pobokova and Smir- 
nov, 1984, p. 126] In addition to siphoning off the brightest of those 
trained to remain in the host country, the imperialists are involved in 
brainwashing those personnel who will return home to inculcate antiso- 
Cialist views into particularly important targeted areas (especially within 
the state administration and production management). [Pobokova and 
Smirnov, 1984, pp. 126, 127] 7° 


3. Western Economic Exploitation and a New International Economic 
Order 


Another theme that has been widespread in Soviet propaganda 
targeted at Third World countries has been the inherent exploitative 
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nature of economic relations between the capitalist West and the 
developing countries. The primary goal of the capitalist countries in 
their economic relations with the developing states is to maintain and 
strengthen control of developing economies. The capitalists are interest- 
ed solely in extracting resources at cheap prices and selling the products 
of their industries. Western capital exports, one of the important 
elements of capitalist economic policy, are meant “to strengthen the 
sway of foreign capital in the developing countries in order to ‘accelerate’ 
the pace of their technico-economic modernization.” [Kodachenko, 
1984, p. 46] The capitalists have discovered that, unless the developing 
economies make progress in the technical fields, their own ability to 
benefit from the latter’s long-term economic dependence on the capital- 
ist states will be reduced. Thus, capital exports and so-called economic 
assistance from the West have the sole purpose of maintaining and 
strengthening the economic, financial, and technological dependence of 
developing countries on international capitalism. 


Western aid is also used as a means to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Third World states. Among the more heinous recent examples 
of such interferences, according to a Soviet writer, has been the attempt 
by the United States to benefit politically from the famine in Ethiopia. 
The United States and other Western countries and organizations have 
been using Ethiopia’s need for food to put pressure on the progressive 
government of Mengistu Haile Mariam to change its policies. All of the 


efforts by charitable organizations to gain unlimited access to areas of 
the country controlled by antigovernment rebels “clearly bear the stamp 
of the CIA, whose agents are active in the border regions of Ethiopia 
and Sudan.” [Bochkaryov, 1985, p. 21] 


As we have already seen, the solution that the Soviets continually 
present to Third World leaders to reduce the opportunities for capitalist 
exploitation is the socialist path of development combined with closer 
relations with the Soviet Union and the other socialist states. 


In the past two years, or so, the Soviets have given special attention 
to the issue of Third World debt. Articles with such vivid titles as “In 
the Clutches of Present-Day Shylocks” speak of the “predatory policies 
being pursued bv the developed capitalist states” that result in “finan- 
cial bondage for developing states.”’ [Baryshev, 1985, p. 24] The current 
debt faced by Third World states is the direct result of “their inequitable 
economic and commercial ties with the United States” and of the 
policies of the US-controlled International Monetary Fund. [Nikolayev, 
1984, p. 16: Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1985] 


Closely associated with Soviet propaganda concerning Western 
economic exploitation are calls for the establishment of a New Interna- 
tional Economic Order. In fact, for a number of years, ever since the 
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Group of 77 raised the issue of major structural reform of the interna- 
tional economic system, the Soviets have provided substantial verbal 
and propaganda support for the concept. [See Donaldson, 1981; 
Knirsch, 1978] They have attempted to demonstrate that the restructur- 
ing of the international economy that developing countries envision is 
integrally involved with “problems of limiting the arms race, disarma- 
ment, and consolidating security—further progress in political and 
military detente, which is of paramount significance for strengthening 
general peace, will at the same time contribute to the normalization of 
the world economic situation.” [Pravda, 1976] 


In their discussions of a New International Economic Order, Soviet 
spokesmen have been careful to emphasize the fact that the economic 
problems facing the developing countries stem exclusively from the past 
and present policies of monopoly capitalism. An official Soviet Govern- 
ment statement put the issue in the following terms: 

The stance of monopoly circles in capitalist states has been and still is the chief 

obstacle to the radical restructuring of international economic relations on a 

democratic basis.... The course of continuing and deepening the exploitation of 

developing countries for their part remains essentially unchanged. It is impossible to 
count on forcing them to abandon it with the help of all kinds of narrow group 

negotiations. .. . [Pravda, 1976] 


The Soviets continue to emphasize in all of their propaganda 
concerning “pressing economic problems” the close connection between 
economic and political and security problems. In discussing the debate at 
the 38th UN General Assembly on economic measures, two Soviet 
authors note the “West's obstructionist policy aimed at preventing the 
discussion of pressing world economic problems, whereas the delegations 
of the socialist countries submitted a good number of initiatives on the 
most urgent issues.” These proposed economic measures included pro- 
posals for the limitation of the arms buildup, reduction of military 
spending, and the channeling of resources squandered on war prepara- 
tions to peaceful purposes. [Evgenyev and Alexandrov, 1984, p. 5] 


In all of its propaganda concerning the international economy, the 
Soviet message is the same—the West is the cause of the world’s 
economic problems (in particular those of the developing countries); the 
West is opposed to all change in the international economic system, for 
that would reduce the opportunities for economic exploitation; and the 
USSR and its allies are, alone among the industrialized states, commit- 
ted to a fair and equitable international economic system in which the 
interests of developing countries would be protected. 


4. Arms Races in the Third World 


As we have already seen, according to Soviet propagandists the 
West (in particular the United States) is the primary cause of military 
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conflict in the Third World. One of the factors given great emphasis in 
Soviet propaganda is the role of Western arms merchants in flooding the 
Third World with all sorts of military equipment. Needless to say, no 
reference is made to the role of the Soviets in the international arms 
trade, except to note that the Soviets provide security assistance to Third 
World governments threatened by Western-supported reactionary gov- 
ernments. ““Monopoly capital uses the arms trade to solve various tasks of 
its economic neocolonialist expansion in the developing countries,” 
according to one Soviet author. [Nukhovich, 1983, p. 109] The first goal 
is supposedly to increase Western influence on the social and economic 
development of arms recipients. The provision of arms is also a means 
“for establishing direct or indirect control over big masses of liquid 
assets, especially the capital accumulated by the oil-producing countries.” 
[Nukhovich, 1963, p. 109] However, there is also the purpose of creating 
military forces in the Third World that can be used as proxies by the 
West against progressive forces. [Gnevushev, 1984, p. 18] 


The massive increase in Western arms sales to developing countries 
has had, according to Soviet propagandists, a deleterious effect on 
prospects for future economic development. It has only been the USSR, 
according to the message projected from Moscow, that has been 
committed to limiting the sale and transfer of conventional weapons. 
The “Western death merchants,” however, have prevented any form of 
agreement. [Nukhovich, 1983, p. 113] 


One of the more interesting aspects of Soviet propaganda concern- 
ing the place of arms sales in the policies of the West is the degree of 
what, in psychological terms, would be called projection that appears in 
Soviet arguments. Virtually every one of the points made about the 
importance of arms sales for the United States and Western Europe is a 
direct counterpart to Western assessments of the place of arms transfers 
in Soviet policy in the Third World. [See Kanet, 1983] 


Related to Soviet accusations that Western sales of arms to the 
Third World are among the major sources of instability is the Soviet 
charge that the United States is carrying out “state-sponsored terror- 
ism.” This aspect of the Soviet propaganda campaign is obviously a 
response to Western accusations of the USSR’s involvement in various 
forms of international terrorism. The Soviet delegation, for example, 
introduced to the agenda of the 39th Session of the UN General 
Assembly a proposal “On the Inadmissibility of the Policy of State 
Terrorism and Any Actions by States Aimed at Undermining the Socio- 
Political Systems in Other Sovereign States.” Prime examples of state 
terrorism, according to the Soviets, have been the “undisguised aggres- 
sion of the USA against Grenada,” the support for terrorists operating 
against the progressive government of Nicaragua, and “the shelling of 
defenseless villages in mountain regions of Lebanon,” as well as earlier 
“US aggression against Vietnam.”’ [Lomeiko, 1985, pp. 96, 99] 
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F. Regional Themes in Soviet Propaganda 

Before concluding this examination of Soviet propaganda activities 
in the Third World, I wish to provide some additional specific themes 
of Soviet propaganda targeted at specific Third World countries or 
regions. These themes, in general, fit directly into the pattern that has 
already been outlined. 


1. East and Southeast Asia 


The United States and Japan remain the principal targets of Soviet 
propaganda about and targeted at Asia. Although condemnation of 
China has been muted since Sino-Soviet relations began to improve in 
1982, China is accused of conducting a hostile campaign against the 
Soviet Union and of colluding with the West in fomenting subversion 
and providing support for opponents of the Soviet-supported govern- 
ments in Afghanistan, Cambodia, Vietnam, and elsewhere. [Isayev, 
1985a, p. 23; Alexeyev and Nikolayev, 1984a] 


The Soviets continue to support the Vietnamese occupation of 
Cambodia but have failed to obtain international acceptance of the 
Vietnamese-backed regime of Hen Samrin as the country’s legitimate 
government. The United States and its allies are accused of attempting 
to intimidate the countries of ASEAN with talk of a Soviet threat for 
their own political purposes in the region. Japan, in particular, has been 
accused of attempting to extend its influence in the area, in part by 
pitting the countries of Southeast Asia against one another. [Anin, 1982] 


US-Japanese relations and increased Japanese defense spending are 
singled out as specific threats to peace in Asia, as are Japan’s closer ties 
with China, South Korea, and the ASEAN states. In the words of one 
Soviet commentator, “The US ruling circles are increasingly drawing 
Japan into war preparations in South Korea. . .. Washington’s militaris- 
tic policy, Seoul’s war preparations and the resultant buildup of tension 
on the Korean peninsula and all over the Far East are serious obstacles 
to the national reunification of the country [Korea] and interfere with 
the peace forces’ efforts to strengthen security in the region.” [Tikho- 
mirov, 1985, pp. 21, 22] 


2. South Asia and the Middie East 


Since the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in late 1979, major 
propaganda resources have been devoted to the attempt to justify the 
invasion and the continuing presence of more than 100,000 Soviet 
combat troops and to gain international recognition for the regime 
headed by Babrak Karmal. The United States and China, in particular, 
are charged with conducting an undeclared wai of aggression against 
Afghanistan by arming and training “reactionary bandits” in the 
neighboring countries, with Iran and Pakistan acting as accomplices in 
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these activities. The regime in Afghanistan is presented as one commit- 
ted to peace and progress that is increasingly obtaining the support of 
the broad working masses of the population. [Arunova, 1985] ?! 


Propaganda directed at India stresses the mutual benefits of Indo- 
Soviet friendship and praises the independence of Indian foreign policy, 
while warning Indians against the allegedly hostile policies of the United 
States, China, and Pakistan. [Georgiev, 1985] 7? 

As noted, Soviet propaganda attempts to discredit the United 
States in the Middle East by accusing it of supporting—and even 
instigating—the “predatory,” “aggressive,” and “expansionist” policies 
of Israel. The Deputy General Secretary of the Communist Party of 
Israel, writing in a major Soviet journal, summarizes the main Soviet 
view of US-Israeli policy as follows: 

US imperialist policy in the Middle East makes the outbreak of a new war ever more 

probable. The Washington leaders and their Zionist henchmen now in power in 

Israel use the threat to exert pressure on the peoples of Lebanon and Syria. 

Simultaneously, imperialism, Zionism, and the Arab reactionary forces continue 

their intrigues against the Palestine Arabs and the PLO, striving to perpetuate Israeli 

occupation of the Arab territories and do away with the Palestine problem. [Tubby, 

1984, p. 26] 


The United States is pictured as a “hegemonistic” power interested 
in gaining strategic advantages in the Middle East that have as their 
ultimate target the Soviet Union. It attempts to “entangle the indepen- 


dent states in the Middle East in a web of military bases, encircle the re- 
gion with its naval fleets ... US actions that bring into play the whole 
arsenal of the means of blackmail, pressure, and provocations should be 
viewed in the context of this policy.” [Viktorov, 1983, p. 82] 2 


3. Africa 


Soviet propaganda about and to Africa has focused on issues 
concerning “imperialist” and “neocolonialist” intervention, particularly 
in southern Africa, aud “capitalist exploitation” of developing coun- 
tries. South Africa’s Western patrons, especially the United States, are 
accused of helping South Africa with its nuclear ambitions and with the 
creation of a war machine with which to attack and destabilize 
neighboring states. Western interests in supporting South Africa are 
based on the wealth of minerals in that country and throughout the 
entire region, according to the Soviets, as well as on the “apartheid 
regime’s” opposition to the development of progressive socialist govern- 
ments in neighboring countries. [Goncharov, 1983, p. 21] 


The United States is accused of attempting to split the Organization 
of African Unity, in order to facilitate its efforts to extend its military 
presence and domination on the continent [Tarabrin, Y., 1983, pp. 44- 
48], while Israel is presented as penetrating Africa “with Washington's 
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help” to engage in “large-scale subversive activities against most coun- 
tries of Black Africa.” [Golubev, 1983, pp. 59, 63] 

On Namibia the Soviets denigrate the mediation efforts of the five 
Western members of the UN Security Council as merely supporting 
South Africa’s delaying tactics for their own interests, and Soviet 
solidarity is voiced for those fighting for the liberation of southern 
Afnica from colonialism and racism.** The Soviets continue to condemn 
Somalia as an agent of US imperialism, while the Marxist government 
in Ethiopia is presented as a progressive regime struggling against local 
reaction and Western imperialism. 

As should be clear, all of Soviet propaganda concerning Africa—as 
that targeted toward other geographic regions of the Third World—fits 
within the broad general themes that were discussed earlier in this essay. 
The West, in particular the United States, is presented as the major 
security threat to Africa, while the Soviets and their allies are the sole 
friends of the African peoples seeking independence and economic 
development. 


4. South and Central America 


As can be expected, US policy in Central America has been a major 
target of Soviet propaganda and disinformation activities in recent 
years.2> Soviet sources seek to blame the United States for political 
instability and economic problems throughout Latin America. In partic- 
ular, they attack US involvement in Central America and the Carribean, 
while making much of the Soviet Union's friendly ties with the 
progressive governments of Cuba and Nicaragua. [Losev, 1984] Much is 
made of the CIA’s alleged war against national liberation throughout 
Central America [Petrusenko, 1985; Petrov, 1983] and the supposed 
role of reactionary elements in Central America in supporting US 
reaction. [Krestyaninov and Petrov, 1984] 


Latin America, in the Soviet view, is an area of major conflict 
between “patriotic progressive forces” represented by Cuba, Nicaragua, 
and those fighting for national liberation elsewhere on the continent and 
“local imperialism-backed oligarchies intent on retaining their privi- 
leges at any cost.” [Klochkovsky, 1985, p. 1] The United States has 
allied itself throughout the continent with the forces of reaction to retain 
and strengthen its domination over the peoples of the continent. Soviet 
commentary on Grenada has emphasized the “aggressive” nature of US 
policy and has argued that the US intervention in the island nation is a 
prime example of “state-sponsored terrorism.” [Lomeiko, 1985, p. 97] 


In sum, the Soviet propaganda message concerning and to Latin 
America is virtually the same as that aimed at other regions of the Third 
World; only the specific illustrations of US perfidy and Soviet friend- 
ship differ. 
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G. Propaganda in Soviet Policy Toward the Third World 


At this point, the significance of the Soviet propaganda offensive in 
the Third World as a complement to other forms of policy should be 
most evident. The Soviets have devoted substantial effort and resources 
to the attempt to influence attitudes, values, and behavior of both elites 
and masses in developing countries. The message, repeated over and 
over, is always the same—the inevitability of world revolution; the 
unity of the Soviet Union with progressive, peace-loving forces; the 
opposition of the forces of imperialism to independent development 
and progress; and the role of Western imperialists in causing, or 
attempting to exacerbate, all of the problems and tensions that exist in 
the developing countries. 

It is outside the purview of the present article (which has had as its 
primary purpose the documenting of the major themes of Soviet 
propaganda) to discuss the success of this massive Soviet propaganda 
effort. However, it is important to recognize that there is substantial 
evidence of success. For example, various UN affiliates—such as 
UNESCO and some of the committees of Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions—are strongly influenced by Soviet front organizations. The issues 
discussed and the positions taken by these groups are often identical 
with Soviet positions. Moreover, until quite recently at least, the so- 
called nonaligned movement increasingly supported major policy posi- 
tions advocated by the USSR and its allies and clients. [Leo Grande, 
1980] These are indications that the Soviet propaganda effort has had 
an effect. 











Notes 


1. A number of major studirs have provided substantial detail 
about the history and organizatio of Soviet propaganda and disinfor- 
mation activities. See, for example, Barghoorn, 1964; Barron, 1983; 
Clews, 1964; Hazan, 1976; Jameson, i981; US House, 1980; US House, 
1982; and a host of other publications. 


2. According to Soviet publication statistics, books and brochures 
were published in 68 foreign languages in 1982, including: 


Number of tutles Total number of copies (in 


English 

Freach 

Languages of India 

Indonesian 

Khmer 

Malgash 

Nepalese 

Persian 

Portuguese 

Singhalese 

Spanish 

Swahili 

Turkish 

Vietnamese 
[Pechat' v SSSR, 1983] 


3. By the late 1970s, more than 300 foreign news agencies, services, 
and companies in 93 countries used TASS materials [USIA, 1978, pp. 1- 
6]; at the beginning of the 1970s, Novosti had dealings with more than 
100 news agencies, 120 publishing firms, more than 100 radio and 
television firms, and 7,000 newspapers and magazines. [USIA, 1973, 
pp. 36-37] For more recent estimates, see Background Brief, 1984. For a 
valuable discussion of the role of radio broadcasts in Soviet policy 
toward the Third World, see Lemoine and Rupnik, 1984. 


4. Hazan does not include the reference to attitudes, beliefs, and 
values in his definition, although they are implied in his definition and 
explictly discussed later in his book. [Hazan, 1976, pp. 12, 16] The 
definition of propaganda used here includes all of the elements from the 
Encylopedia Britannica definition provided to participants in the con- 
ference. In my view, the Encyclopedia’s definition is too restrictive, for 
it limits the goal of propaganda to the influencing of public opinion and 
makes no reference to influencing behavior. 
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5. The “Interagency Intelligence Study: Soviet Active Measures” 
includes within “active measures” the following activities: manipula- 
tion or control of the media, written or oral disinformation, use of 
foreign Communist parties and front organizations, manipulation of 
mass Organizations, clandestine radio broadcasting, economic activities, 
military operations, and other political influence operations. [US Con- 
gress, 1982, p. 32] 


6. For an excellent discussion of the importance of the continua- 
tion of the ideological struggle during the period of peaceful coexistence, 
see Rubinstein, 1981, pp. 269-271. 


7. The following discussion draws heavily on the 1980 CIA study 
of Soviet propaganda and covert operations. [CIA, 1980] For a good 
survey of the organizational aspects of Soviet propaganda and actives 
measures, see Shultz and Godson, 1984, pp. 17-39. See, also, Back- 
ground Brief, 1985b, and Sulc, 1984. 


8. For information concerning the expansion of Soviet military and 
economic assistance in the 1960s, see US Department of State, 1965, p. 
6 and US Department of State, 1966, pp. 12-19. 


9. For a more detailed discussion of Soviet policy in the Khru- 
shchev era, see Kanet, 1974. 


10. For the full development of this argument, see Valkenier, 1983. 


11. For a Western assessment of Gorshkov’s major writings, see 
McConnell, 1977. 


12. Several recent books examine in detail Soviet involvement in 
Third World conflicts and Soviet arms transfer policy. See Hosmer and 
Wolfe, 1983; Krause, 1983; and Porter, 1984. 


13. Hazan devotes an entire chapter of his study of Soviet propa- 
ganda to impregnational propaganda. In the following section, I have 
drawn heavily on that discussion. [Hazan, 1976, pp. 96-143] 


14. Relevant Soviet publications that have taken this line include: 
Tiagunenko, 1970, p. 27; Gafurov, 1971, p. 21; Brutents, 1977, vol. 1, p. 
51. 


15. For more recent references to Soviet views on the importance 
of social change, see Gromyko, 1982, p. 31; Brutents, 1977, vol. 1, p. 29. 
For a Soviet discussion of the importance of vanguard parties, see 
Irkhin, 1982. 


16. Two studies of the content of Soviet propaganda toward the 
Middle East can be found in Hazan, 1977, pp. 144-229; Dawisha, 1979, 
pp. 186-188. 
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17. For discussions of the Soviet concept of the correlation of 
forces, see Deane, 1976; Haus Rissen, 1980?; and Kanet and Kempton, 
1985. 


18. For excellent discussions of the “state of socialist orientation” 
and the “vanguard party,”” see Woodby Edgington, 1981, and Albright, 
1983. 


19. The list of vanguard parties in the Third World includes the 
ruling parties of Afghanistan, Angola, Benin, Congo, Ethiopia, Mozam- 
bique, and South Yemen. [See Nemanov, 1979, and Primakov, 1981] 


20. According to Pobokova and Smirnov, “In the USA, for in- 
stance, the strategic aspects of these matters are dealt with by the foreign 
relations committees of both chambers of Congress, the President, and 
the Secretary of State. .. . In France, the general supervision of organiz- 
ing the training of foreign citizens is exercised by the Ministry for 
External Relations.” Similar high-level officials in other Western coun- 
tries supposedly coordinate the “brainwashing” of foreign students. 
{[Pobokova and Smirnov, 1984, pp. 126-127] 


21. One of the forgeries planted by the Soviets in their disinforma- 
tion campaign against the United States—supposedly an official docu- 
ment recovered from the burned US Embassy in Pakistan—referred to a 
CIA courier who was in contact with President Amin prior to his 
overthrow in 1979. This was meant to substantiate the Soviet claim that 


both Taraki and Amin were, in fact, US agents. [US Congress, 1982, pp. 
46, 89] 


22. A recent example of Soviet disinformation aimed at exacerbat- 
ing US relations with India is a planted story about ‘lleged CIA 
involvement in the assassination of President Indira Gandhi of India. 
[Pond, 1985, February/27, p. 16.] 


23. The Soviet disinformation campaign has been especially active 
against the United States in its relations with countries in the Middle 
East. In a falsified interview, Vice President Mondale allegedly made 
derogatory statements about President Sadat of Egypt. 'n another 
forgery, Secretary of State Vance supposedly made negative statements 
about President Sadat and King Hussein of Jordan. All of these forgeries 
were planted in Middle Eastern newspapers or sent to the Egyptians 
anonymously with the purpose of undermining US relations with 
friendly countries in the region. [US Congress, 1980, pp. 68, 161-165, 
145-146] 


24. Another example of Soviet disinformation aimed at the United 
States was the distribution of forged letters on Ku Klux Klan stationery 
threatening Third World athletes who might come to the Los Angeles 
Olympics. [Pond, 1985, February 27, p. 16] 
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25. The series on disinformation that appeared in The Washington 
Times in April 1985 provides clear evidence of the way in which Soviet- 
oriented groups have been able to influence broader organizations 
opposed to US policy in Central America. [Holmes, 1985] 
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Images of Dissent in Soviet Propaganda 


Peter Reddaway 


Introduction 

This paper investigates the images of domestic dissent in Soviet 
propaganda. The time frame is the last two decades. Only in the 
conclusion does it briefly discuss two related questions of importance, 
that is, how far the Soviet leadership is guided by these images in 
determining its policies toward dissent and how far the Soviet popula- 
tion accepts the images as truthful. 


On these points Walter Parchomenko, the only scholar to have 
done systematic work on the topic so far, has somewhat more unequivo- 
cal views than I do. In his doctoral thesis,' which has helped and 
stimulated me in many ways, he argues that although the images are 
largely mendacious, both the population and the leadership appear to 
believe them; and seemingly the images do guide the leaders in 
policymaking. I shall enter some reservations about these conclusions at 
the end. 


Even if Parchomenko is right, though, it seems justified to use the 
word “propaganda” in this paper, for when dissidents are written about 
in Soviet media, they are almost always defamed or discredited and 


never given a chance to put forward their own viewpoint. 


Turning now to the central theme of the paper, let us define the 
main purposes of Soviet propaganda on dissent. As regards the domestic 
audience, the chief aim is probably to increase the regime’s security by 
arousing active hatred for dissidents among the general population and 
simultaneously inhibiting potential sympathizers from developing simi- 
lar ideas or activities. As for the outside world, the hope is to discredit 
the personalities of the dissidents, and thereby the ideas and informa- 
tion they purvey, so that they are ignored by foreign governments and 
other organizations. 


Although this paper will not attempt to measure the propagandists’ 
success with audiences abroad, let me state briefly the impression I have 
formed over the years regarding their impact on opinion in most of the 
NATO countries. Here, possibly in contrast to the outcome in some 
Third World countries, their success seems generally to have been rather 
meager. This is not perhaps surprising, given their notable lack of self- 
confidence on this topic when dealing with Western audiences. Only 
rarely do Soviet spokesmen allow themselves to be interviewed or cross- 
examined on dissidents by probing interlocutors. On the few occasions 
this has occurred, the result has been rather negative for them.? By the 
same token, they rarely advocate their position in Western newspapers, 
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and in forums like the UN-sponsored Human Rights Committee and 
the conferences to review implementation of the Helsinki Final Act they 
usually avoid discussing specific cases and take refuge in defensive 
generalities.» Even in media where the danger of damaging debate 
ensuing has seemed remote, they have been less vigorous than might 
have been expected, shaken perhaps by some unexpected setbacks: the 
newspaper of the British Communist Party, for example, had to pay 
damages and twice apologize in public for printing Soviet material 
which libeled some dissidents who had emigrated; ‘ the Soviet Informa- 
tion Bureau in Paris was fined by a court for publishing a crudely anti- 
Semitic article supplied by the Novosti Press Agency; * and a highly 
successful agent of influence was jailed for five years in France after 
publishing, among other things, attacks on Soviet dissidents that were 
too obviously inspired (and paid for) by Moscow.* 


Nonetheless, a variety of Soviet publications directed at the outside 
world have been used for attacks on dissidents, along with the safest and 
most heavily used medium of all, Moscow Radio. This station can 
neither be sued nor forced to broadcast retractions. 


I. The Content of Propaganda Images 


A. Problems of Consistency 

1. “Internal” Consistency 
The importance of understanding the images in politicians’ minds, 
if one is accurately to interpret their decisionmaking, is stressed by 
Parchomenko in his lengthy discussion of the literature of image 
theory.’ In any society there tend to be stable and widely shared images 
of the surrounding reality, which develop over time and are absorbed by 
new generations. These images are a mixture of “fact” and “value” and 
are “emotion laden.” Taken together, they add up to a “belief system.” 


If the images are to be useful in handling reality, they must have 
some basis in truth. If, however, they become rigid and distorted, as 
happens especially in societies where critical thought and new sorts of 
information are discouraged, they are called “‘stereotypes."’ Once estab- 
lished, such stereotypes add to the barriers to critical thought. More- 
over, as they do not match reality, and do not change as reality changes, 
they can easily cause irrational behavior. 


Applying this theory, Parchomenko seeks to show that Soviet 
officials (and also, he presumes, leaders too) have extreme stereotypic 
images of dissent. They perceive dissenters to be hostile and dangerous 
(when, in fact, most are loyal), and they obsessively picture them as 
conspiring with external enemies. Therefore, the authorities overreact to 
dissent, their harsh measures turn loyal critics into real enemies, and a 


process of “self-fulfilling prophecy” begins to operate, as postulated by 
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the theorist Robert Dahl regarding hegemonistic regimes. What Parcho- 
menko considers to be the irrational severity of Soviet policy is thus 
explained. 

Leaving aside for the moment the qualifications this thesis seems to 
require, but seized of the subject’s importance, let us now look in detail 
at what the stereotypic images are. 


First, though, they are not, in general, clearly defined or internally 
consistent, and for various reasons. In part no doubt deliberately, as a 
“smear” tactic, and in part because hyperbolic language does not 
facilitate precision, the propagandists produce images which are usually 
blurred and ambiguous. Mild and serious accusations are often mixed 
together in apparent mutual contradiction, as in the press campaign 
against Solzhenitsyn following his expulsion from the Writers’ Union. 
One broadside included the charge that he had “not made a public 
statement on his attitude” to the fact that his “name and works . . . have 
in recent years been actively used by hostile bourgeois propaganda for a 
campaign of slander against our country”’—but it refrained from 
accusing him of outright anti-Sovietism.* Another, though, took this 
significant additional step: he had “adopted a blatantly anti-Soviet 
position and thus gone over to the enemy camp.” ° 


The same ambiguous effect is achieved by publishing virulent 
attacks by readers and foreign Communists on, say, Sakharov, simulta- 
neously with more moderate denunciations by official bodies. Thus, in 
1973 the worst charge against Sakharov by a group of 40 Academicians 
was that he had “‘in effect become a tool of hostile propaganda against 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries.” Their letter ended: “We 
hope (he) will think over his actions.” '° By contrast, Gus Hall, the 
American Communist leader, was quoted as calling Sakharov “a politi- 
cal and ideological confidence trickster,” “Sakharov speaks out against 
the working class and socialism, he is a willing tool and apologist for im- 
perialism. He preaches racism and has fallen in love with capitalism 
without experiencing it.” '' 


Occasionally, in the religious sphere, very sharp inconsistencies can 
appear in the images—not of individuals, but of the milieu from which 
dissidents emerge. Thus, Parchomenko discusses two authoritative 
books about Seventh-Day Adventists, published only two years apart.'? 
In Belov’s book, “Adventists are portrayed as a reactionary and 
obscurantist sect of Western origin opposed to any cooperation between 
church and state, an association of charlatans and fascists whose 
behavior is corrupt, fanatical, and violent.” If one summarizes Lentin, 
however, “Adventists are honest people with a profound sense of duty 
to the social, physical, and spiritual needs of the community; they are 
loving, forgiving, meek, humble, and tolerant.” '* This particular con- 
trast probably stems mainly from the easing of Khrushchev’s militantly 
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antireligious policy which followed his overthrow in 1964,'* but may 
also reflect longstanding differences of view about the most expedient 
official attitude to religious people. 


2. Changes Over Time, With High-level Statements 


This example draws attention, then, to the question of the consis- 
tency of dissent images over time. The subject merits some brief 
remarks at this stage, founded on “informal impressions” rather than 
systematic measurement and prefaced by the observation that some 
images do not change over time, notably the mass media's denials of any 
serious discontent in the USSR, and their repeated assertions of 
universal happiness. 

From the mid-1960s to the early 1970s, images of dissent are 
relatively infrequent. They appear in occasional media campaigns 
against intellectuals focused on, for example, the trials of Sinyavsky and 
Daniel in 1966 and Galanskov and Ginzburg in 1968, and Solzhenit- 
syn’s expulsion from the Union of Writers in 1969.'* Some reports on 
developments in Czechoslovakia in 1968-69 are aimed not only at 
subversive deviations in that country but also, implicitly, at domestic 
dissent. Although the campaigns are noisy, the presentation of dissent is 
in general relatively low key and reactive—that is, the media respond to 
acts by dissenters. The campaigns do not involve much material 
directed at foreign audiences and do not wildly exaggerate foreign 
involvement.'* The campaigns do recognize that there is domestic 
sympathy for their targets and try to “educate” these people according- 
ly.'’ Many political trials are reported only in local papers '* or not at 
all. 


An exception in this first period is the reporting of the trial in 
December 1970 of a group of Jews who had planned to hijack a plane 
and escape abroad. Because of the international publicity this trial 
arouses, Soviet commentaries are quite numerous and are directed at 
both domestic and foreign audiences.'* In the next few months, emigra- 
tion starts on a large scale, but, a3 various official obstacles provoke 
strong domestic and foreign dissent, the Soviet propaganda machine is 
often in action, seeking to adjust to the radically new circumstances.”° 
Once firmly established by about 1973, the official images of Jewish 
emigration and Jewish emigrants remain remarkably stable right up to 
the time that emigration is virtually halted in 1983. 


With the media campaign of August-October 1973 against Sakha- 
rov, a new intensity appears, marking the start of a second period. 
Especially in propaganda for abroad, images of dissent become much 
more frequent, as the issue of human rights in the USSR becomes a 
focus of international attention. Images of foreign involvement in 
dissent become markedly more pronounced. Media campaigns are less 
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reactive and more organized, apparently designed, for example, to 
prepare public opinion for the arrest of Sakharov and Solzhenitsyn in 
late 1973 and early 1974.2! Human rights dissent is the main focus of at- 
tention, with individual leaders often being identified and attacked. An 
element of public sympathy for them is no longer admitted. They are 
described as totally isolated. 


It is from the mid-1970s onward that Brezhnev and Andropov 
start, on rare occasions, to refer publicly and in some detail to dissent 
and thus to provide the most authoritative images.?? In September 
1977, Andropov speaks about “the extraordinary clamour raised by 
Western propaganda about the notorious subject of ‘rights and liber- 
ties—the subject of the so-called dissidents.” 2? Quoting Brezhnev’s 
speech of six months earlier on how constructive criticism is welcome,”4 
he continues: 


But it is another matter when certain individuals who have cut themselves off from 
society become involved in anti-Soviet activity, violate laws, provide the West with 
slanderous information, spread false rumors, and try to organize antisocial out- 
bursts. These renegades (ofshchepentsy) do not have, and cannot have, any support 
within our country. ... The existence of such so-called dissidents became possible 
only because the enemies of socialism activated to this end the Western press, 
diplomatic services, intelligence services, and other special services. It is no longer a 
secret to anyone that “dissent” has become a kind of trade, for which one is 
handsomely paid in foreign currency and other handouts—a process differing little 
from the way the imperialist special services pay their agents. 


After referring to the “intensifying ideological and political struggle 
in the international arena,” Andropov describes the vitality of Soviet 
democracy and the unity of the people. Then he asks: 


Does all this mean that developed socialism is immune from the appearance of 
individuals whose actions do not fit into either the moral or the juridical framework 
of Soviet society? No, it does not. As we know, there can be many reasons for this: 
political or ideological error, religious fanaticism, nationalist quirks, personal 
failures and affronts which are attributed to society's underrating the merits and 
potential of the person in question, and even mental instability in certain cases. . . . 
Incidentally, | should mention that today the number of Soviet citizens convicted of 
anti-Soviet activity is less than ever before in our history—only a very few 
individuals. 


Meanwhile, Andropov continues, reactionary circles in the West 
“are stubbornly clinging to the pernicious practice of psychological 
warfare” through bodies like Radio Liberty, and these “constant at- 
tempts to interfere in our internal affairs ... can be interpreted by the 
Soviet people only as evidence of hostile intentions.” If Western ruling 
circles “‘are ready, as they say they are,” to take part in the tasks of 
strengthening the peace and mutual trust, and “limiting the arms race,” 
then “they should halt their attempts to supercharg. the atinosphere 
with hostility. This is an obvious truth, and it is important that it be 
quickly understood in the West.” 
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Two years later, as detente collapses and the radical clampdown on 
dissent and emigration begins,*> the images change a little once more. 
Campaigns against individuals virtually cease (Sakharov being the main 
exception) as the people concerned disappear into labor camps or 
emigration. With foreign interest ebbing, the volume of antidissident 
material directed at both domestic and international audiences declines 
in all categories except anti-Zionism.”6 A number of “retrospective” 
monographs are published, which go into extensive detail about dissent 
throughout the 1970s.’ Their keynote is not so much exultation at its 
suppression, but rather calls for vigilance to prevent its resurrection by 
malicious foreigners. 


From the operational side of the KGB, S. Tsvigun, a First Deputy 
Chairman, could claim by autumn 1981, with only some exaggeration, 
that many dissident groups had been destroyed or “rendered harmless.” 
Because his article 7* is the most authoritative detailed exposition (for 
public consumption) of the regime’s interpretation of post-1979 devel- 
opments, we shall quote from it at some length: 


Until recently, umperalism’s special services, in organizing their subversive work 
within our country, built their main calculations on seeking out from among Soviet 
citizens of hostile inclination one or more “leaders” who could embark on the path 
of active confrontation with Soviet power and lead antisocial and anti-Soviet 
elements into organized struggle against the socialist system. As a result of measures 
taken by the KGB, implemented in strict accordance with the law and under the 
leadership of Party organs, the antisocial elements, despite the West's considerable 
material and moral support, did not succeed in achieving organized cohesion on the 
platform of anti-Sovietism. Their calls for the revision of our political and 
ideological principles and institutions not only failed to acquire any support but met 
with angry denunciation among the Soviet public. The antisocial elements’ illegal 
activity was stopped, and the most active were charged with criminal offenses. At the 
same time relevant preventive work is being performed with respect to deluded 
people. Here the state security organs constantly rely on the aid of the broad Soviet 
public and expand and strengthen their links with the masses. 


The imperialist special services and anti-Soviet centers, having been convinced that 
the antisocial elements concealed under such labels as “defenders of rights” and 
“champions of democracy” have oven exposed and rendered harmless, have 
embarked on a frenzied search for new subversive ways and means. For instance .. . 
actions to spur emigration have recently been expanded considerably, not only 
among the Jewish, German, and Armenian populations but also among religious 
believers. The ringleaders of Ukrainian n«tionalist organizations abroad are clam- 
ouring increasingly impudently about Ukraimians’ “right to emigrate” from the 
USSR. Actions to support illegal Uniate groupings and to encourage extrerr ism in 
certain representatives of the Catholic clergy have acquired a more blatant anti- 
Soviet onentation. 


Reactionary foreign Islamic organizations and centers of ideological subversion have 
galvanized their propaganda, speculating on the events in Iran and around Afghani- 
stan. Attempts to create in our country groups of a religious, mystical leaning such as 
abound in the West (the “Church of the Prophets,” the “White Brotherhood,” the 
“Society for Krishna Consciousness,” and so forth) have been noted recently. 
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Interestingly enough, it is at just this time that the only slight 
deviation from the general tenor of these years starts to appear. 
Chernenko helps to launch a debate on the nature of contradictions in 
Soviet society by suggesting, clearly under the influence of Polish events 
in 1980-81, that social groups might legitimately—through the fault of 
Soviet politicians, not foreign incitement—become militantly discon- 
tented. At one point in an article, he says that the task of determining 
the correct political line requires above all “taking account of the 
unique interests of each class and each stratum of Soviet society,” and 
the ability to meld these with the national interest and Communist 
principles: 

If this is not done, a policy risks depriving itself of a firm social base and the support 

of the masses. . .. We are firmly convinced that an incomplete or delayed analysis of 

society’s interests, neglect of the interests of any class or group, and an inability to 


find the socially necessary “solution” for melding them, are pregnant with the 
danger of social tension and a political and socioeconomic crisis.”% 


Up to the present, however, the important but largely theoretical 
debate on contradictions *° shows no sign of having an effect on the 
official images of Soviet dissenters. Especially for the mass domestic 
audience, indeed, foreign subversion has been stressed more than ever, 
and the denunciatory language has become more extreme. 


A sort of climax occurs in February 1985, when Soviet television 
broadcasts at prime time an hourlong documentary of the purest vitriol, 
called “Conspiracy Against the Land of the Soviets.” Early on, the 
presenter says: 

“Ali dissidence—no matter what noble phrases it may cover itself up with—ends in 
the same thing, subservience to the CIA and therefore alliance with Nazis, Zionists, 
former collaborators of the Nazi police, and other human rabble .. . ends in... war 
against one’s own people. The war may be psychological, or it may be the real thing, 
because the distance between anti-Soviet slander and actual shooting is not that 
great. In our time it is not possible to stand aside from the struggle . . . . Either you 
are on this side of the barricades, or you are on the other.” >! 


After linking—with skill but no scruple—a range of dissidents to 
those images in Soviet history most certain to cause revulsion in 
viewers, the film ends with the words: “CIA analysts and theoreticians 
hatch endless conspiracies against you and me, against the Land of the 
Soviets. Life itself is under threat.” 


B. General Images of Dissent 
1. Foreigners Manage and Finance Dissent: Actors and Functions 


Having reviewed high-level statements and broad changes in im- 
ages over the last 20 years, changes which have clearly not been 
fundamental, we can now start dissecting the images to study them 
more closely. A central official perception is that foreigners manage and 
finance dissent because they want to discredit the cause of socialism 
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throughout the world by destabilizing the USSR. Thus, a Pravda 
commentator recently wrote that “the imperialist campaign ‘to defend 
human rights’” is designed to discredit Marxism, “to destabilize the 
moral and political unity of the peoples of socialist countries,” and “‘to 
loosen the social soil (vzrykhlit’ sotsial’nuyu pochvu) for the creation of 
an Opposition to socialism.” 32 The lawyer Zivs, who specializes in 
antidissent writing, put it this way: 

The human rights campaign occupies a central place in the strategy and tactics of 

psychological warfare. .. . It is part of the concept of eroding Communist ideology, 


of the plans to ‘reform’ socialism from within and subvert it by employing people 
hostile to its ideas.*? 


Who then are the principal actors in this sinister design? Apart 
from vague, generalized ones like “international reaction,” they can be 
divided into five main categories: the CIA, emigres of the older 
generation, emigres of recent vintage, Nazis, and Zionists. The catego- 
ries inevitably overlap. 


The CIA, according to Soviet propaganda, in addition to collaborat- 
ing with other intelligence services, notably the British and Israeli, 
operates primarily through three organizations: the Frankfurt-based 
emigre group NTS (Popular Labor Alliance), often described as CIA 
“hirelings”; 34 the Munich-based Radio Liberty, which broadcasts to the 
USSR in a score of languages, and prior to the 1970s was indeed run by 
the CIA; 3° and the London-based Amnesty International, which works 
to help prisoners of conscience throughout the world.** 


Among emigres of the older generation, the chief culprits are, again, 
the NTS, whose literature is described as full of “hatred,” “bile,” and 
“calls for terror,”3>’ and also various organizations of “bourgeois 
nationalists,” especially Ukrainians and Balts.** 


The newer emigres, because they have successfully attracted the 
attention of the Western public, have provoked the Soviet propagan- 
dists’ enthusiasm for character assassination and malicious insinuation 
to new heights. Zivs writes that he saw Viktor Fainberg running about a 
hall in Copenhagen, shrieking ““You’re murderers!” and having to be 
calmed by a psychiatrist; and Leonid Plyushch speaking in Paris, “a 
pitiful creature incoherently uttering anti-Soviet incantations (zhalkogo, 
bessvyazno izrekayushchego nabor antisovetskikh zaklinanii.” 9° The 
Sakharov hearings in London were, according to Moscow Radio, 
“arranged by a handful of renegades who are now nationless and have 
become vicious anti-Sovieteers ... anti-Soviet scum representative of 
no one.” 4° And New Times, reporting the death of Andrey Amalrik in a 
car crash, hinted that NTS’s financial jealousy of the new emigres might 
be involved, “‘as they are taking the bread out of its mouth.” Amalrik’s 
death was a blow, for although he was “just another US agent,” it was 
sad “for the CIA to lose a faithful servitor’ whom it had “lavishly 





financed.”” Moreover, “the ranks of the anti-Soviet emigres were thin 
enough as it was. Some had drunk themselves to death, others had died 
of heart failure, and still others had been discreetly removed by the 
American special services themselves ... as with the renegade 
Galich.” +! 


Nazis are seen by Soviet propaganda behind every bush. Baltic 
nationalist “bandits” who opposed the Soviet occupation with arms in 
the 1940s and 1950s are described as “primarily former Nazi accompli- 
ces.”’ 4? Radio Liberty, it is ofien claimed, was set up by ex-Nazis. An 
Amnesty International courier was allegedly a Nazi war criminal.*? And 
the Sakharov Hearings in Rome were said to have involved some “Nazi 
collaborators hiding from justice.”’ + 


Zionists, too, are ubiquitous, constantly conspiring with the CIA or 
Ukrainian nationalists to subvert the USSR. This would make the world 
a safer place for Israel and help to boost its inflow of Soviet Jews.*5 


Apart from conspiring together in this way, these groups are 
depicted as having specific functions vis-a-vis Soviet dissent. First, and 
especially in the earlier years, they are said to exploit it. Regarding the 
trial of Litvinov and his friends in 1968, for example, Moscow Radio 
said confidently: “Well, it is quite certain that Western experts in 
propaganda will try to turn this trial into yet another cheap sensa- 
tion.” 4* And the Literary Gazette predictably denounced the award to 


Solzhenitsyn of the Nobel Prize for Literature as “a typical political 
provocation by anti-Soviet foreigners.” *’ 


Second, the groups are sometimes alleged to “manufacture” dis- 
sent. Zivs asserts (wrongly) that the Chronicle of Current Events is 
compiled not in the USSR, but by Amnesty International in London, 
which “collects and puts together anonymous leaflets (podmetnye list- 
ki).” He also gives an account of the case of a Leningrad “drug addict,” 
A. Khavin, who was adopted by Amnesty as a dissident, and later wrote 
from prison to repudiate its unsolicited help.** 


Third, Zivs and others routinely asseri that foreigners commission 
dissent. “Slanderous materials” are fabricated “with the aim of discred- 
iting Soviet rule. They are intended exclusively for duplication, distribu- 
tion, and consumption in the West. They are commissioned (zakazy- 
vayut) there, duplicated there, and used there. In the USSR, they could 
not and do not arouse any interest.” They are commissioned from 
fabricators (falsifikatory) in the USSR, for whom the first stage with 
each document is “concocting a story.” *° 


Finally, foreigners are, of course, hypocritical. Amnesty Interna- 
tional claims to be impartial, but it refuses to defend a Uruguayan 
because she is a Marxist.°° Westerners conduct campaigns against the 
USSR, yet the real violations of human rights occur in their own 
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countries. These violations are a staple part of Soviet propaganda. In 
1984, for example, New Times gave regular coverage to suppression of 
the miners’ strike in Britain and further British “savagery” in Ulster. 


2. No Genuine Dissent Exists in the USSR 


Another central perception of the propagandists is that no genuine 
dissent can exist in the USSR, as the evidence of universal happiness is 
so overwhelming. So part of the propaganda output is devoted to 
refuting various foreign charges, either implicitly or explicitly, by 
packaging this evidence in appropriate ways for use by different media, 
and especially by those directed abroad. Special attention is paid to 
demonstrating the absence of discontent among Jews, other national 
minorities, and religious groups. Sometimes a few regrettable “survivals 
of the past” (perezhitki proshlogo) are acknowledged, along with occa- 
sional “black sheep” and sufferers from mental illness, who may have 
caused trouble by misleading people about the true situation.*! 


The basic propaganda line on Jewish emigration was succinctly put 
in 1972 by a Deputy Minister of Internal Affairs, who rejected “Zionist 
fabrications” about restrictions and persecution in this way: “The main 
reasons for wanting to go to Israel are religious considerations, the 
desire to join relatives, survivals of the past in people’s thinking, and 
self-seeking private property instincts.”” Many Jews, it was said, regret- 


ted leaving and wanted to return. Further it was certainly untrue that 
hundreds of thousands wished to leave, nor was it true that anyone was 
refused permission except for reasons of national security (or, it was 
implied, if they might strengthen Israel’s military potential).°? 


In 1976 New Times refuted the “campaign of lies about the 
‘persecution of Jews’ in the Soviet Union.” The decline in Jewish 
emigration was not the result of a clampdown, but of the diminishing 
number of gullible people. Returnees had just spoken at a press 
conference about the hard lot of Soviet Jews in Israel, reporting that 90 
percent of them wanted to return to the USSR.°? 


More positively, a press conference of the Anti-Zionist Committee 
of the Soviet Public, formed in 1983 and including many officially 
approved Jews, drummed in the message that “The Jews have become 
an integral part of the Soviet people.” * 


And Zivs asserts: “The problem of emigration is not one of any 
significance to the great majority of Soviet Jews or to the members of 
any other nationalities.” Moreover, 98.4 percent of those Jews who did 
want to leave had been allowed to do so.** 


Soviet media directed at the outside world regularly refute accusa- 
tions that national minorities are being Russified in the USSR. One line 
is to attribute the futile charges to the West’s fury at the Soviet Union’s 
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success in resolving the national problem “once and for all.” °° As for al- 
leged persecution of religion, the officially approved leaders of the main 
churches issue enough denials coinciding with those of government 
officials to give the propagandists a mass of material. Zivs, for example, 
quotes Metropolitan Yuvenaly of the Russian Orthodox Church to 
confirm that Soviet believers enjoy extensive freedom of religion.*’ 


Finally, a similar defense is used against foreign charges about 
political abuse of psychiatry. These hold that much genuine dissent has 
been explained away falsely by the bogus claim that dissenters are 
mentally ill, and that this coverup is an attempt to conceal gross 
violations of medical ethics. As, however, Soviet psychiatry is run by 
the very individuals who carry out and justify these violations, the 
propagandists are well supplied with self-serving rejections of the 
charges. True, the common task was made more difficult when, in 1983, 
the Soviet society of psychiatrists was forced to resign from the World 
Psychiatric Association (WPA) to avoid being expelled for the viola- 
tions. But, after a two-mc::th hiatus, the routine apologetics were simply 
supplemented by the explunation that the WPA had been politicized by 
certain member societies and then allowed itself to fall victim to Cold 
War pressures founded on malicious Western fabrications.** 


3. What Does Exist Are a Few Malicious Ringleaders and Some 
Dupes 


As mentioned earlier, the tendency of the late 1960s, in human 
rights dissent, to present the image of a few had elements influencing a 
broader circle of sympathizers soon gave way to presenting them as 
completely isolated, “‘alien” individuals, or “internal emigres.” °° Like- 
wise among the national minorities, a few foreign-sponsored intrigu- 
ers—depicted as terrorists or neofascists—are shown as being wholly 
rebuffed by contented national communities of Ukrainians, Lithua- 
nians, and so on.*® Only occasionally do hints appear that nationalism 
has a wider appeal, as in this statement by an Estonian KGB chairman: 
“Hostile intelligence services are trying to use our weak aspects and seek 
support among drunks and parasites and nationalistically minded 


people.” °! 


With the Jews, however, there is a definite image of sections of 
happy com:nunities being fooled by Zionist agitators, or even forced or 
intimidated into emigrating. The aforementioned deputy minister 
wrote: “A definite role ... is also played by Zionist propaganda, which 
is apt to influence unstable elements.” 2 At one press conference, 
returnees spoke of “Zionist recruiting agents,” ©? at another of “skillful 
brainwashing”: “There were a lot of anonymous phone calls and threats, 
with the sole purpose of making me emigrate.” ** However, an Odessa 


newspaper reassures the domestic audience that “only a negligible 
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number of renegades have been caught in the trap of Zionist propagan- 
da and have chosen mankind's yesterday, capitalist Israel, over the great 
socialist fatherland.” *> The image is also presented of Jews being 
refused emigration for legitimate reasons and becoming agitators and 
dissidents out of pique and the selfish hope that anti-Soviet foreigners 
will then support them.* 


A somewhat similar picture emerges in the coverage of religious 
dissent. While attention focuses on the leaders, there is often, in 
addition, an image of a manipulated mass following. The leaders are 
“religious extremists” who live parasitically off their followers, ill- 
treating them, blinding them with their fanaticism, and intent on 
subversion rather than any religious goal. The Baptist Georgy Vins, for 
example, is depicted as “capitalizing on the trust of believers and 
inciting the gullible to reject state authority and their civic duties.” *’ 
An authoritative official defines such leaders as individuals who “try to 
circumvent the law and provoke in believers dissatisfaction with the 
Soviet state’s policy toward religion, normally for self-seeking purposes 
and using religion only as a cover.” 


4. The USSR Naturally Punishes Subversion, but by Due Process of 
Law 


In contrast to the generally defensive approach of most Soviet 
propaganda on dissent, sometimes a definitely offensive stance is taken. 
This involves not just accusing the West of abuses and not just 
proclaiming “We have nothing to hide!’ and denying that any abuses 
occur in the USSR.** The gambit is to boast of the Soviet Government’s 
exceptional restraint and humanity in such matters. Thus, the press 
campaign around Solzhenitsyn’s deportation and Sakharov’s banish- 
ment ”° stressed the high level of Soviet tolerance. Regarding Sakharov, 
the line was that he had committed acts worthy of prosecution, but, as 
the USSR was “a humane society” concerned for his “personal wel- 
fare,” the authorities had been “extremely lenient.” 


This aside, the more routine tack is to insist that people are tried 
not for their views, as occurs in America and other countries, but for de- 
famatory or subversive actions. As a deputy minister of justice put it, 
“individuals who are prosecuted now for their criminal activity ... are 
penalized not for being ‘dissidents’ . (but) for definite antistate 
actions.” 7! In the religious sphere, au official stressed, ““No religious 
beliefs ... as such are proscribed by Soviet laws,” and even regarding 
unregistered sects, “if their members do not break the law and become a 
public nuisance, the authorities do not interfere with them.” 7? 


Following an arrest, according to the propagandists, due process of 
law takes place, the courts being wholly impartial and places of 
imprisonment exceptionally humane.’’ 
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C. Images of the Individual Dissident 
1. Social Isolation 
As dissent with any genuine political, social, or economic base does 
not and cannot, according to Soviet propaganda, exist, it is logical that 
official images of individual dissidents stress their “isolation”—from 
the masses, decent citizens, conationals, fellow-believers—and their 
small numbers. Their isolation is also implied by frequent use of the 
word “motley” (pestryi) to describe alleged groups or movements that 
are not in fact, the writers imply, united at all. Here a certain ambiguity 
of image can appear, as dissidents are also often portrayed as part of a 
massive conspiracy organized from abroad, and/or as small cabals 
engaging in dark conspiracies (which by definition would seem to 
require mutual trust). 


Thus, a Pravda editorial * described human nghts campaigners as 
“a pitiful handful of characters,” “‘an insignificant and tiny group of 
people who do not represent anyone or anything, are remote from the 
Soviet people, and exist merely because they are supported, paid, and 
praised by the West.” And recently the same paper declared, in a full- 
scale broadside: “The more sober Sovietologists realized that in the 
USSR the ‘active dissidents’ (aktivnye dissidenty) could by the most 
‘opiimistic’ estimate be counted on one’s fingers (mozhno pereschitat’ po 
pal'tsam).”” “Nonetheless,” the writer continued, “they clung to the 


hope that from this pathetic little gang (nichtozhnaya kuchka) a ‘hot- 
house in which to cultivate a political opposition’ could be built.” ”* 


According to Minister of Justice Terebilov, speaking on the Swed- 
ish service of Moscow Radio, Sakharov “used to be well known but has 
been more or less forgotten in the Soviet Union.” ”* As for the 
conspiratorial theme, it featured in the prosecution’s case against Yury 
Orlov, leader of the Moscow “Helsinki monitoring group”: “He ar- 
ranged gatherings of anti-Soviet and nationalist-minded people, with 
foreign. ts taking part, at which questions about hostile future anti- 


Soviet activity were discussed.” ”’ 


2. Character and Motives 


After establishing the dissidents’ social isolation, official images 
typically proceed to lengthy exercises in character assassination. The 
charges range from the traditional concept of alien social origin, through 
insanity, moral degeneracy, ingratitude, and lack of patriotism, to 
Outright malice and hatred of Communism and country. Sometimes the 
image stops at the milder accusations, but often, and especially in recent 
years, components are taken from the whole range and piled together. 
Dissidents are never given credit for ethical motives: they are either 
foolish and selfish, or corrupt and venal, or malicious. Their followers 
(if any) are sometimes regarded as merely misguided. A favored method 
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of character assassination—used mainly since the late 1970s—is to 
employ former dissidents for the job. These hapless individuals have 
been induced first to “recant” and then to sign a doctored version of the 
“inside story,” allegedly based on firsthand evidence. Orlov suffered in 
this way at the hands of Alexander Petrov-Agatov.”* 


Alien Social Origins. This traditional Soviet charge has not been 
employed much in recent years, largely no doubt because for most parts 
of the USSR capitalism as an operational system lies too far in the past. 
Nonetheless, the Adventist leader Vladimir Shelkov, born in 1895, was 
old enough to have his “malice” attributed (in 1979) to his class origin. 
Reporting his trial, /zvestia explained that he was “the son of a kulak 
who had eight hired hands” and, thus, “an individual who imbibed 
hatred for everything Soviet virtually with his mother’s milk.” 


This tack has also been one of the many used against Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn. In 1972 the Literary Gazette reprinted false material 
about his forebears which had first been planted in the West German 
magazine Der Stern: “In the village of Sablya, oldtimers still recall the 
wealthy family of the Solzhenitsyns. His grandfather owned 5,400 acres 
of land and about 20,000 head of sheep ... He employed more than 50 
farmhands.” The paper went on disingenuously to deny any intention of 
presenting “a direct and vulgar sociological connection” between these 
facts and Solzhenitsyn's current attitudes.*° 


Morai Degeneracy. The most common angle from which to attack 
dissidents’ characters is via charges of moral degeneracy. These imply 
that dissidents’ motives and objectives are selfish or even venal. 
Although these are probably the most mendacious of all the images in 
Soviet propaganda on dissent, there is usually some small element of 
truth to them. Technically, for example, many dissidents may have been 
“speculators,” as they have sold gifts from friends abroad to support 
themselves; and some have been “parasites” because political discrimi- 
nation has caused them to lose their jobs. 


Selfishness, arrogance, ambition—these are the milder sins attribut- 
ed to dissidents, usually as a prelude to more serious ones. Only in the 
early Moscow trials of 1967-68, where the defendants were depicted as 
idle, arrogant intellectuals rebelling for the sake of it, and in the case of 
the exceptionally eminent and widely respected Sakharov, have the 
charges mostly stopped at this mild level. In the more typical case of Or- 
lov, the accusations that he was “bursting to be the leader of the 
‘dissidents’ ’’ and was jealous of Sakharov, and that he and his asso- 
ciates were “possessed by ambition, egotism, and pride,” *' led to much 
worse charges involving hatred and treachery. 


Arrogance was seen by the propagandists in the early Moscow 
defendants, because they claimed to be writers and intellectuals, when 
they had never actually published a line.*? Sakharov’s arrogance has 
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consisted in his presumption in writing about politics and society when 
he “has never learned even the rudiments of politics, philosophy, and 
economics.” *° 


Beyond this, Zivs accuses Sakharov of “morbid vanity and self- 
love” (boleznennoe tshcheslavie i samovlyublennost’), combined with 
“pretensions to immunity (from prosecution)” (c pretenziei na immuni- 
tet). He and his associates had “a psychological complex of elitist 
solipsism—the belief of a chosen person that ‘everything is permitted 
him’ ” (psikhologicheskii Kompleks elitarnogo solipsizma—vera izbran- 
noi lichnosti vo “vsedozvolennosti’).** New Times, saying that Sakharov 
claimed to be “an unrecognized genius in sociology and politics,” added 
this cautionary note: “Spokesmen of Soviet public opinion, including 
prominent scientists, have attributed the Academician’s behavior to 
hypertrophied ambition and warned him that, as experience has shown, 
pathological individualism can lead to malicious anti-Sovietism.” * 


Charges of ingratitude to society, abuse of talents, and lack of 
patriotism shift the thrust of any attack toward willful malice. Thus, 
Sakharov and Solzhenitsyn, for example, were publicly warned by a 
senior Procuracy official in 1973 that they “must remember they are 
Soviet citizens and cannot go on tearing up the roots of the tree on 
whose fruit they have been subsisting quite handsomely.” ** Trud said of 
Sakharov that during the War “he did not hasten to share the heroic fate 
of his generation,” but studied in safety.*’ Pavel Litvinov was an 


educated young man with a future, “but apparently the prospect of 
serving the people and the Motherland is not to his taste.” ** And 
Solzhenitsyn, though dismissed as just an “ordinary writer” ** in some 
attacks, was described with more finesse to a foreign audience as “not 
devoid of talent—he could create honest works if he wished.” ” 


Lack of patriotism is a convenient theme because it easily links the 
moral failing of ingratitude with the political crime of treason. It is 
especially common in campaigns of “readers” letters,” for example the 
one following the trial of Galanskov, Ginzburg, and two associates. “I 
am seething with rage,” a reader wrote, “that people nourished by the 
Soviet system, instead of showing their gratitude, can spit on the soul of 
our people and betray the Motherland.” *' 


High living is another charge easily tied to ingratitude. Not surpris- 
ingly, therefore, it is often asserted that a dissident comes from the 
ranks of privileged Soviet citizens and lives very comfortably. Regard- 
ing Sakharov, this has of course been true, but it did not apply to 
Solzhenitsyn. This did not prevent Soviet Weekly, however, from 
asserting that the latter had at his disposal a country house, two Moscow 
apartments, and three Moskvich cars.” 


Personal immorality is the next level of accusation. Dissidents are 
denounced for alcoholism, debauchery, abandoning wives, children, 
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and parents, and not working. Ginzburg was “over 30 and has not yet 
found a fixed occupation. ... Most of the time he was supported by his 
mother. He never stayed anywhere for long. He either gave up his job or 
was dismissed for absenteeism.” *? The demonstrators of 1968 on Red 
Square had “an uncontrollable passion for liquor, depravity, and 
idleness.” ** Ginzburg and Orlov were supposedly “indiscriminate in .. . 
their relations with women,” Orlov having abandoned wives and 
children.** And it is said that Sakharov encouraged a young woman to 
seek emigration, even though he knew this would mean her abandoning 
her elderly and disabled parents.** 


Personal brutality and an inclination to violence tend to be 
attributed mainly to those dissidents—religious, nationalist, Jewish— 
who are acknowledged, if grudgingly, to have a mass constituency. The 
aim is to drive a wedge between leaders and led. We have referred 
earlier to Jews being accused of intimidating fellow Jews, and national- 
ists of having links with terrorists. In New Times a religious dissident 
was denounced not only for allegedly beating up his own daughter, but 
also for using “pressure and blackmail” to dissuade people from going 
to a doctor, with the result that a woman died.*’ 


Venality is a key charge, as it helps to explain away the apparently 
unpromising and self-sacrificing activity of challenging the system as in 
fact being purely selfish. Hence, the emphasis put on Vladimir Drem- 
lyuga, a Red Square demonstrator, having been convicted for speculat- 
ing in car tires.** Iosif Begun, a Jewish activist, had, according to Zivs, 


lived “quite comfortably,” even in Crimean resorts, on money received 
from abroad and “valuable parcels whose contents he sold at exorbitant 
prices.”’ ° And Sakharov’s stepdaughter had allegedly drawn a salary at 
a research institute, despite never actually working there. “This,” said 
the bulletin of the Soviet Information Bureau in Paris, “is an episode 
characteristic of the moral degradation of the ‘dissidents.’ ” '® 


Malice. The character traits just sketched are usually complement- 
ed by assertions of fundamental malevolence toward the Soviet system. 
This is not perhaps consistent with the stress on characters that are weak 
and corrupt. But the confusion is probably deliberate. In most images 
the ingredients are mixed up, and this lends ambiguity to the alleged 
motivation of the dissidents, who are at once weak and degenerate and 
cunning and subversive. 


The assertion of malice is almost always present in some degree, the 
main exception being Sakharov, who is usually allowed—probably 
because of his eminence and semi-immunity—to be a fool rather than a 
villain. Attribution of malice apparently indicates that the individual is 
considered beyond redemption, unlike “misguided” people who have 
oniy reached the brink of that condition, at which stage they are often is- 
sued a formal warning by the KGB. Public images of such “semidissi- 
dents” hovering on the brink are rare. One such image depicts the wife 
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of an imprisoned Ukrainian nationalist. The author urges her to 
renounce her husband, with whom she has sympathized too much for 
her own good: “It is not too late—choose which side you'll be on.” '® 


The charge of malice is normally backed up by statements that the 
dissident is “embittered,” or full of “hatred,” or “hostile” (wrazhdebnyi) 
or simply anti-Soviet, and that he was “well aware of what he was 
doing.” The people allegedly brand dissidents as “traitors” (predateli or 
izmenniki), call them epithets like “vile creatures” (merzavtisy), compare 
them to “lice,” and so on. 


Motives. Three main types of motive appear in official images. The 
first is a syndrome of stupidity, self-aggrandizement, and protest for its 
own sake. The second is venality, and the third is deliberate defamation 
or subversion of the Soviet system. Some dissidents are depicted with 
all three, but perhaps the commonest image, at least until recently, has 
combined the first and the third. In recent years venality seems to have 
been stressed more than before. 


As suggested above, Sakharov is usually accused of stupidity and 
self-aggrandizement. The former is evident in his “naive,” “utopian,” 
and “ignorant” views on politics,'®? and in his allowing himself to be 
manipulated by the West and by his wife. Self-aggrandizement is the 
interpretation put on his striking of a policeman outside a trial: “Thus, 
in order to attract attention to himself, Sakharov has committed yet 


another hooligan prank.” '®? But the propagandists have also ascribed 
malice to him, notably regarding his criticism of Soviet militarism and 
expansionism. '® 


The Red Square demonstrators of 1968 were sensation seekers: 
“They all sought any opportunity to attract the attention of the West. 
They wanted ‘fame’ (Khoteli stat’ ‘znamenitymi’ ) at any price.” '® 


Venality is often imputed most forcefully by exdissidents who have 
been forced to recant. Thus, Lipavsky, who was turned against his 
friend Shcharansky, put his name to this diatribe: 


I became convinced that adventurers and money-grubbers are disguising themselves 
as defenders of “human rights.” The aim of these individuals is to create publicity 
for themselves and earn steady incomes from abroad by staging provocations. ... I 
witnessed incessant fighting over leadership roles and the mght to distribute funds.'®* 


Another exdissident, who was eventually worn down after years of 
imprisonment, the mathematician Alexander Bolonkin, made this typi- 
cal recantation, publicized on TV and in the press in 1982: 


I started to think that my contribution to science was not duly appreciated. | 
believed that I deserved greater recognition I met a group of people ... who, 
taking advantage of my vanity and egoism, involved me in their anti-Soviet 
activities. ... Among them are people .. . who turned their dissident activities into a 
means of subsistence or a source of income 





Many are people “who strive only after their personal well-being, 
who are money-grubbers, who think nothing about robbing their fellow 
men, who are morally degraded.” '°’ 


In 1979, the Adventist Shelkov, who at the age of 84 had just been 
sentenced to five years in a labor camp (where he soon died), was 
accused, most improbably, of total venality: “‘He himself believed in 
nothing. He had only one idol—money, profit, an incessant passion for 
wealth; and he did not stop at any criminal methods, ever the most 
sordid, to acquire his wealth.” '!°® We may note here that the presenter 
of the TV documentary of 1985 referred to earlier '°® took this extreme 
position in more sweeping fashion: “The absolutely fundamental mo- 
tive for the treachery committed by any stooge of the CIA is always the 
same—money and the insatiable urge to acquire it.” 


Most dissidents are charged with defamation (Article 190-1 of the 
RSFSR Criminal Code) or subversion (Article 70) of the Soviet social 
and political system—the main exceptions being those cases tried under 
special articles relevant to religion, and those where wholly or partially 
false charges of hooliganism, vagrancy, rape, or drug possession are 
concocted to conceal the authorities’ political purpose. The themes of 
defamation and subversion are so frequent and straightforward that 
they do not need illustration here regarding individuals.!'° 


3. Activity 


Individual dissidents are portrayed in Soviet media as criminals, 
punished according to the law and with the approval of the citizenry. 
Precise charges and articles of the Criminal Code are rarely men- 
tioned—just criminal activity in general and, often, the recidivism 
involved: dissidents are frequently depicted as lifelong criminals, so as 
to strengthen the overall image of the role of malice. They are usually 
accused of concocting slanderous documents, lampoons (paskvili), forg- 
eries (fal’shivki), stories (fabuly), myths (/egendy), disinformation (dezin- 
formatsiya), or fantastical inventions (izmyshleniya). The contents of 
these can be deluded (bredovoi) or drab (seryi), or full of vileness 
(podlost), foulness (gnusnost’), or blind hostility (slepaya vrazhda). The 
stress is mostly laid, first on assertions about the falseness and malice of 
these writings (details are rarely given), rather than their illegality as 
such, and second on the use made of them. Thus, the writers make no 
effort to explain or justify the application of articles 190-1 or 70 (as if 
anxious not to encourage people to read them), although sometimes 
they refer, often with photographs, to illegal duplicating devices. 


After asserting falsity and malice, that is, deliberate falsification, 
official writings deal with purpose. There are two directions here. The 
first is to stress foreign consumption (more common prior to the mid- 
1970s), the second to stress domestic consumption. The individual’s 
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degree of guilt becomes apparent at this stage: did he write in response 
to a Western commission? Did he aim for domestic subversion, or 
incitement of Zionism? If so, the penalties invoked are heavier than 
otherwise. 


Apart from this criminal activity with samizdat, dissidents are 
sometimes also accused, like Orlov, of such things as “receiving anti- 
Soviet literature” from the West and arranging meetings of anti-Soviet 
people.''' In religious cases like Shelkov’s, the image can include 
“bringing up children and young people in an anti-Soviet spirit” and 
incitement to civil disobedience.!!? 


Finally, there are on c:casion more extreme claims. Shelkov is 
associated with “publications calling for the overthrow of the existing 
system” and accused of forging passports.''? The Ukrainian Vasyl Stus 
wrote a book presented (falsely) as containing “instructions for would- 
be terrorists” and calling for “resort to terror.” ''* And Anatoly Shchar- 
ansky is charged (wrongly) with espionage—gathering information on 
defense research institutes for the CIA.''* 


4. Foreign Involvement 


The involvement of dissidents with foreigners is a major concern of 
official writers as they structure their images to accord with the latest 
guidelines from the Central Committee Propaganda Department. If one 


examines successive images of an individual over the years, his involve- 
ment can be seen to deepen in relation to two variables: his objective de- 
gree of involvement and the level of stress on foreign subversion in the 
current guidelines. In the light of this, and of the tendency for greater 
blurring and exaggeration of images during propaganda campaigns, it is 
not easy to establish precise gradations. However, we might suggest 
these four stages: (1) “playing into the hands” of foreigners, for 
example, our earlier reference to the line of 1969 about Solzhenitsyn, 
that “foreign countries were using his writings as a weapon”’; (2) “being 
manipulated”’ by foreigners, for example, Sakharov being described as 
“a pawn in a sordid game,” “a puppet in someone else’s play”; ''* (3) be- 
ing “willing pawns” in the hands of foreigners, for example, Sakharov as 
depicted in our earlier quotation from Gus Hall; ''’ (4) being “active, 
paid agents” of foreigners, a charge often made in the same breath as 
milder ones. That it may be made mainly for hyperbolic effect is 
suggested by the fact that Shcharansky is the only dissident to date who 
has been regularly (and falsely) portrayed as a CIA agent.''® 


5. Lack of Originality 


Finally, the propagandists present dissidents as being little different 
from earlier generations of “‘anti-Soviet scum,” and certainly as having 
no original ideas of their own. Hence, Zivs’s charge that “typically the 
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materials prepared by Sakharov or produced with his assistance are 
often reproductions of stories concocted in anti-Soviet propaganda 
centers’ and show signs of being “translations from foreign 
originals.” !'9 


II. Conclusions 


Longitudinal case studies of selected dissidents would help to 
illustrate the main themes of this paper. To keep the present variant of 
the paper to a reasonable length, however, I will not set out here the de- 
tailed material I have collected on Sakharov, Solzhenitsyn, Orlov, 
Shelkov, Moroz, and Begun. 


Even now, though, the foregoing content analysis of dissent images 
would seem to show that: 


¢ They are complex, drawing on many sources. 


¢ The “foreign” component is dominant and has tended to increase 
with the deterioration in East-West relations of recent years, thus 
suggesting a close relation (in general, since about 1973) between 
dissent policy and foreign policy. 


¢ The images are carefully manipulated and orchestrated and are 
used in campaigns that, if not planned in detail in advance, at 
least have a general pattern. 


¢ They are mendacious but not whol/y implausible. 


This last conclusion allows for the possibility that the images may 
have some effect on their targets, and/or could be the real views of their 
originators in the Central Committee Propaganda Department. And 
this brings us back to Parchomenko’s hypothesis and my reservations. 


To restate the former briefly for convenience, Parchomenko argues 
that, although the images are largely false stereotypes, both the popula- 
tion and Soviet officials, and, apparently, Soviet leaders, substantially 
believe in them. Therefore, they do guide the policymaking of the 
leaders, who, in consequence, overreact to dissidents and devise policies 
which are irrational in their harshness. 


In response, I shall, at this stage at least, simply put forward a brief 
alternative hypothesis, and then list some evidence that may support it. 
The hypothesis is: 


¢ Parchomenko’s argument probably contains some truth but is 
overstated, especially regarding the views of Soviet leaders. 


¢ Certain proportions of the population may, in fact, sympathize 
with particular dissidents or dissenting groups, the proportions 
usually being small, but varying widely depending on social and 
nationality factors. 








¢ A proportion of the population may be indifferent to the official 
images and the whole subject. 


Soviet leaders aim to be guided by objective images of reality, and 
propaganda images undermine the raiionality of their policymak- 
ing Only to a limited extent; they probably realize inwardly that 
the latter images overstate foreign involvement in dissent and go 
too far in denying any altruism in dissidents. 


They deal quite harshly with dissent, because (1) although they do 
not fear subversion in the short or even the medium term, they 
fear instinctively that dissent might become a subversive threat in 
the longer term unless it is suppressed now, and (2) even in the 
present, it damages social discipline by undermining the regime’s 
legitimacy, it damages Soviet political and economic interests in 
the world arena, and milder treatment of it, as in 1974-79, 
confuses the KGB and other instruments of law and order.'*° 


Thus, dissent policy is, in fact, guided more by rational (if 
possibly mistaken) calculation than by the false, stereotypic 
images of the propagandists. 


As regards the leaders, the following evidence should be considered: 


¢ Khrushchev’s very interesting samizdat assessment of his own 
dissent policy while in power suggests fairly rational calculation 
based on reasonably objective images. '?! 


¢ The relatively relaxed statements about dissent made by Brezh- 
nev and Andropov—the only two Politburo members to have 
spoken publicly on the topic in any detail in recent years—suggest 
a somewhat different perception from that of the propagandists; 
Andropov reinforced the impression of some such gap with his 
significant statement at a time of high East-West tension and 
propaganda warfare: “We do not make policy on the basis of 
emotion.” !?? 


The few records we have of informal meetings between dissidents 
and leaders or senior officials further reinforce this impression of 
a gap: the dissidents are not normally spoken to as if they were 
perceived as outright enemies or foreign agents. '?3 


An analogous gap was one of the main findings of the Shultz and 
Godson study of Soviet propaganda against the West between 
1960 and 1980: “While the United States persistently was charac- 
terized as the major threat to world peace, careful analysis of 
Soviet propaganda indicates that in reality the Kremlin did not 
perceive any direct threat or challenge to its security interests 
emanating from alleged US aggressiveness and militarism.'!?4 
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¢ The fear of possible subversion in the long term is suggested both 
by the tendency to write about the crises in Hungary in 1956, 
Czechoslovakia in 1968, and Poland in 1980-81 in ways hinting 
that they contain lessons for the USSR,'?5 and by the link between 
this theme and the recent high-level! debate about contradictions 
in Soviet society.'7° 


Finally, as for popular perceptions of dissidents, Parchomenko’s 
conclusion should probably be qualified in a number of ways, for 
example, by the fact that quite a lot of active dissidents have carried on 
their activities for years without their home or work communities 
showing any significant disapproval. This phenomenon deserves sys- 
tematic study and quantification but has not yet received it. Secondly, 
an opinion poll of 853 people was conducted in the early 1980s on a sys- 
tematic and careful, if not wholly scientific, basis regarding popular 
attitudes to Sakharov. This suggests that perhaps about 20 percent of 
the population has a definitely hostile attitude, a further 20 percent a 
definitely favorable one, with the remainder in the middle or without an 
opinion. '!2’ 
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The Impact of the Soviet Treatment of Religion at Home 
on Moscow’s External Propaganda and Disinformation 


Bohdan R. Bociurkiw 


Introduction 


Religion in the USSR represents a highly sensitive ideological and 
political problem that touches in nearly opposite ways on the domestic 
legitimization of the regime and on its external respectability. It exposes 
two major contradictions: The first contradiction appears between the 
Communist Party’s continuing attempts to weed out the so-called 
religious survivals among its subjects, on the one hand, and the 
government’s insistent demands that “loyal” churches provide the 
underprivileged Soviet believers with a religious justification not only of 
the political and social status quo, but also of the churches’ own 
restricted and captive existence in an atheist state, on the other hand. 
The second contradiction occurs between the recognized churches’ 
required ~onfinement to strictly worshiping (“cultic”) functions at home 
and their growing involvement, with state support and under strict state 
control, in ecumenical, quasi-ecclesiastical, and political propaganda 
activities abroad. These activities are designed to win over the support 
of foreign churches for the current Soviet “peacemaking” initiatives 
and, more broadly, to neutralize religiously based foreign opposition to 
Soviet policies. 


The function of propaganda and disinformation on religion appears 
to be fivefold: 


¢ To conceal from foreigners the true nature of the past and present 
relations between the Soviet regime and individual religious 
groups in the USSR. 


To misrepresent the decline of institutional religion as a com- 
bined result of an “objective” process of socioeconomic change 
(“construction of socialism” and the rise of “new Soviet man’”’) 
and a “voluntary” accommodation to new reality by “realistic” 
churchmen themselves. 


To slander banned churches and sects, as well as individual 
religious dissidents, as “religious extremists,” “anti-Soviet and 
antisocialist elements,” their samizdat—as deliberate “fabrica- 
tions,” and their persecution as a “just” punishment of “common 
criminals,”’ who had been tried for violating the law, and not for 
their re‘’eious convictions. 


¢ To depict the regime’s deployment of “loyal” church leaders as 
spokesme’. for the current Soviet foreign propaganda objectives 
as a srontaneous, independent action arising from profound 
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religious and moral convictions of ecclesiastical leaders, their 
“peaceloving” and “patriotic’’ concerns, and a unanimous man- 
date from their flock; to misrepresent these leaders as fully 
credible, free agents in interchurch relations, discreet and pru- 
dent, but independent of the Soviet authorities. 


¢ To discredit Western experts on religion in the USSR as “falsi- 
fiers,” “professional anti-Communists and anti-Soviets” (antiso- 
vetchiki), “‘cold warriors” or, worse, paid agents of “imperialist 
centers of subversion and espionage.” 


In what follows, we shall examine in greater detai! these five areas 
of Soviet disinformation on religion in the USSR, with special attention 
to the Russian Orthodox Church—which has been assigned a “van- 
guard” role among Soviet-controlled religious groups in ecclesiastical 
propaganda activities abroad; the paper will conclude with a brief and 
tentative assessment of the Soviet regime’s effectiveness in manipulat- 
ing to its advantage foreign perceptions of religion in the USSR. 


“Freedom of Conscience” and the “Separation of Church from the State”: 
Evolution of a Fiction 


There is a striking continuity in official expositions of Soviet 
religious policy as a consistent implementation of the Leninist princi- 
ples of “freedom of conscience” and the “separation of church from the 
state and of school from the church”’ within the framework of “socialist 
legality.” Built around the familiar Marxist-Leninist distinction be- 
tween the state’s and party’s attitudes towards religion, the slogans of 
“freedom of conscience” and church-state separation were formulated 
by the founder of Bolshevism between 1905 and 1912 in anticipation of 
a “‘bourgeois-democratic revolution” in Russia.' Ignored in practice as 
soon as the Bolshevik seizure of power had made the distinction 
between the state and the party obsolete, these essentially “liberal- 
democratic” concepts were retained in Soviet constitutional and policy 
pronouncements for their propaganda value, but they were given a new 
meaning radically departing from the traditional liberal semantics. 


In the language of victorious Bolshevism, “freedom of conscience” 
came to denote freedom “from religious prejudices”’ rather than free- 
dom to believe or not to believe. Considered by Lenin and his followers 
as a product of ignorance, “religious fraud” perpetrated by the greedy 
clergy, and a dangerous weapon in the hands of “counterrevolution”— 
religion was never to be accorded a status equal to that of the “scientific 
theory of Marxism”’ which condemns all and every religion; nor was the 
Soviet state ever conceived of as an “agnostic state,” impartially 
offering equal protection to believers and atheists. 


Symptomatically, by 1929, the earlier constitutional fiction “guar- 
anteeing” “freedom of both religious and antireligious propaganda” was 
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replaced by the asymmetrical “freedom of religious worship [cult] and 
freedom of antireligious propaganda.” This constitutional amendment 
was authoritatively interpreted as prohibiting “the recruitment of new 
cadres of toilers, especially of children, into the ranks of supporters of 
religio».” ? A new “Law on Religious Associations” adopted in the same 
year excluded from “freedom of worship” any activities other than 
church services within a licensed house of worship, banning explicitly 
any religious classes, lay organizations, cultural, educational, charitabie, 
or other pursuits.? Since World War II, the application of that rule was 
relaxed only to the extent of allowing proregime “patriotic”’ activities, 
whenever called upon by the authorities. 


The principal legal mechanism for realizing “freedom of con- 
science,” according to Soviet constitutional theory, has been the “‘sepa- 
ration of church from the state and of school from the church.” The 
application of this principle, however, has been manifestly one-sided: 
the Russian Orthodox Church was deprived of any material support and 
special legal protection by the state and, together with all other churches 
and sects, was stripped of the rights of juridical person, including the 
right to own any property, even its owi church buildings. But the 
Separation Decree did not free religious organizations of state control, 
which, given the regime’s militant atheism, was now applied to mini- 
mize religion’s influence in society. The “‘separation of school from the 
church” was translated in Soviet law into an absolute prohibition of any 


organized religious instruction of minors, even the theoretically permis- 
sible parental teaching of religion to children could be treated as illegal 
activity under the Soviet Code on Marriage and Family;* according to a 
recent interpretation of this Code, parents are forbidden to “force 
Soviet children to participate in religious proceedings or coerce them to 
take up religious studies, or to attend worshiping assemblies.”’ * 


The fiction of the “‘freedom of worship” was further eroded in the 
course of the 1920s and early 1930s by special Soviet laws, instructions, 
and administrative orders (the most drastic of these have been never 
published), which in fact banned any collective religious worship 
without prior state recognition of a given church, sect, or “orientation,” 
as well as advance “registration” (licensing) of both the local religious 
congregation and its minister (“servant of cult’). Once sanctioned, such 
worship could only be conducted within the state-owned (more precise- 
ly, state-confiscated) house of worship that had to be “leased” from the 
authorities by a “registered” congregation of at least 20 lay believers; 
each of them, as well as members of the group’s executive and auditing 
committees could be removed by the authorities.° The paradox of an 
atheist state owning all houses of worship and their contents remains the 
cornerstone of Soviet control over institutionalized religion. 


Since the 1920s, the administration of Soviet legislation on religion 
has, in fact, been entrusted to the secret police, with the latter gradually 
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extending its control to the internal affairs of religious groups, including 
preselection of their leadership and prior approval of their decisions. 
The ever shrinking “freedom of worship” came to be formally circum- 
scribed by requirements of “loyalty” and “honesty” to the state (the 
requirement of “patriotism” was added after the Nazi invasion of the 
USSR). In practice, these requirements—the price of official tolera- 
tion—amounted to the acceptance of unconditional obedience to both 
legal and illegal commands of the authorities. These requirements also 
committed church leaders to the policing of their own clergy and 
believers and to the employment of ecclesiastical sanctions—including 
unfrocking and excommunication—against “anti-Soviet elements” 
among them.’ 


In return, “loyal” church leaders were now given state protection 
against their internal ecclesiastical critics and opponents (if not against 
assaults by the antireligious ““movement” organized and directed by the 
Party agitprop apparatus). In the early 1920s, the Cheka/GPU manipu- 
lated real and contrived “‘progressive”’ splinter groups to break down the 
independent-minded “reactionary” leadership; however, since 1927— 
once they had submitted to the police control—the former “‘reactionar- 
ies” became “realistic” and “farsighted” churchmen and their future 
challengers would henceforth be labeled “‘disturbers of normal church- 
state relations.” Indeed, the word “progressive” has been sufficiently 
compromised in Soviet domestic usage with regard to the church to be 
completely discarded since the 1920s. 


This so-called “normalization of church-state relations” did not 
save institutional religion in the Soviet Union from massive and violent 
antireligious campaigns that reached their peak during the Ezhovsh- 
china terror of 1937-38. Since mid-1939, no more than some 100 
Russian Orthodox churches (out of 40,437 functioning churches in 
1914) have remained open in the entire USSR with only four active 
bishops to preside over them.’ Only two Roman Catholic churches 
survived the Great Purges, and a handful of houses of worship of other 
faiths. It was the outbreak of World War II and Soviet annexation of the 
Western Ukraine and Western Belorussia from Poland, of Bessarabia 
and Bukovyna from Romania, and of the three Baltic republics, that 
gave a new lease on life to institutional religion in the USSR. Even more 
important in this respect was the spontaneous religious revival in the 
German-occupied areas of the USSR, which was apparently the main 
stimulus behind Stalin’s “‘new religious policy” officially inaugurated in 
September 1943. 


Covering Up the Past 


Ever since the police-staged takeover of the Moscow Patriarchate 
by the “Living Church” in 1922 and parallel attempts within other 
religious groups, the regime has insisted on extracting from both the 
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“progressives” and broken-down “reactionary” clergy testimonials de- 
signed to cover up Soviet religious persecution. The standard line, 
which has changed little to this day, can be summarized as follows: The 
entire responsibility for the post-1917 church-state confrontations lies 
with the “counterrevolutionary,” “reactionary” or at least “mistaken” 
religious leaders who had failed to recognize the “‘providential” nature 
and “liberating” effect of the October Revolution. To their political 
struggle against the Soviet power they had sacrificed the interests of the 
Church and the people. It was under the “pressure from believers” that 
the Church had by 1927 ° adopted the position of unconditional loyalty 
to the Soviet state. The 1918 Separation Decree has had a “liberating” 
and “purifying” effect on the Russian Orthodox Church and has laid 
foundations for its new relationship with the Soviet state; based on the 
principle of their “mutual noninterference” with each other’s affairs. 
However, part of the Orthodox hierarchy and the clergy continued to 
oppose the Soviet system on political and socioeconomic grounds and 
engaged in “subversive,” “‘antistate activities’ for which they were 
“justly punished in accordance with law.” '° In this connection, official 
Soviet accounts invariably cite Metropolitan Sergii’s interviews in 1930 
that he gave to the domestic and foreign press in his capacity as the act- 
ing Patriarchal /ocum tenens, in the midst of a massive antireligious 
campaign: 
There never was and there is no persecution of religion in the USSR. In fulfillment 
of the decree “On the Separation of Church from the State,” profession of any 
religion is completely free and is not persecuted by any state organ .... Repressions 
implemented by the Soviet Government with regard to believers and the clergymen 
are applied to them not for their religious convictions at all, but—according to a 


general procedure, as against other citizens—for various antigovernmental 
activities.'' 


Metropolitan Sergii’s 1930 statement set a precedent for the so-called 
martyrdom of the lie strategy, that is, the ecclesiastical leaders’ bargain- 
ing of manifestly false denials of religious persecution in exchange for 
secret and uncertain Soviet promises to relax religious persecution or to 
respect some of the Church’s constitutionally “‘guaranteed”’ rights. 
Lying to foreigners has thus become one more test of churchmen’s 
“loyalty” and “patriotism” whenever adverse publicity seriously threat- 
ens the facade of “freedom of conscience” in the USSR. 


When confronted with Soviet evidence of the far-reaching state 
control over religious organizations, Soviet spokesmen sometimes argue 
that (a) such state control has been “voluntarily” accepted by the 
churches, and that (b) it actually expands the “real freedom” of worship. 
In the words of Vladimir Kuroedov: 

The fact of a registration means that religious association assumes an obligation to 

observe the legislation and simultaneously places itself under the protection of laws 


safeguarding freedom of conscience. Accordingly, registration of religious associa- 
tions fully corresponds to the interests of believers. '? 
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In Metropolitan Sergii’s 1930 interview, the large-scale closing of 
churches was already misrepresented as done “‘not on the initiative of 
the authorities, but in response to the wishes of the population and, in 
some cases, even believers.” '? In a similar manner, Soviet suppression 
of entire religious denominations, for example, of the Ukrainian Auto- 
cephalous Orthodox Church in 1930 and of the Greek Catholic (Uniate) 
Church in the Western Ukraine in 1946 has been camouflaged as 
“voluntary” “self-dissolutions” by “representative” bodies of these 
churches.'* During Khrushchev’s antireligious campaign of 1958-64, 
most of the closings of monastic and theological institutions and 
individual churches were disguised as the Church’s “‘own decisions.” '* 
The 1961 government order to the Moscow Patriarchate to exclude 
priests from directing economic affairs of the parishes was dressed up as 
a “resolution of the Sobor of Bishops.” In a 1980 English-language 
brochure authored by Archbishop Makarii (Svystun), one of the Patriar- 
chate’s main external relations operatives, this withdrawal from the 
Church of an important wartime concession was depicted as but 
another “liberating” experience: “As a result, parish priests were 
relieved of the burdensome duty of handling managerial affairs in order 
to give them more time to cater to the spiritual needs of the 
communities.” '° 


Is Religion Dying While the Church Is Flourishing in the USSR? 


Such questions as the extent and dynamics of religiosity within the 
Soviet population and the institutionalized strength of churches and 
sects in the USSR have since World War II generated contradictory, if 
not unconnected, responses in the Kremlin’s external propaganda. Since 
the abortive 1937 census, Soviet spokesmen have consistently under- 
stated the percentage of believers in the country’s population, presum- 
ably in order to “prove” the regime’s success in “molding the new 
Soviet man” and to allege that an overwhelming majority of Soviet 
citizens have embraced atheism. Yet, at the same time, numbers of the 
legally operating religious congregations have been consistently, at least 
since 1941, inflated for foreign consumption by the Kremlin and the 
“loyal” church leaders. 


The 1937 census, according to Emelian Iaroslavskii, revealed that 
believers constituted about one-third of the urban population and two- 
thirds of the rural dwellers (hence a clear majority of the 1937 
population).'’ All subsequent Soviet pronouncements on the subject 
have depicted believers as a small and declining minority, estimated in 
recent years at about 10 percent of the total population; unofficially, 
however, Furov calculated that 20 to 25 percent of all Soviet adults were 
believers.'® Such a far-reaching decline in religiosity has been explained 
to foreigners in terms of “‘objective” social and cultural consequences of 
modernization (secularization), “scientific” education, not to mention 
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the consistent realization of the ““Leninist principle of freedom of 
conscience.” (The latter, if translated into Bolshevik semantics, would 
subsume such far-from-objective regime measures as closing down most 
houses of worship, banning any organized religious education of chil- 
dren and youth, and granting atheist propaganda a monopoly in the 
mass media and schools.) 


For domestic consumption, Soviet propaganda has argued that 
completion of the “‘construction of socialism” has \ieprived all religion 
of an “objective” socioeconomic base in Soviet society. Accordingly, the 
phenomenon of religion has been reduced to such “subjective”’ causes as 
an ideological-cultural lag (“religious survivals’’), ideological “infec- 
tion” from outside (foreign “religious subversion’), or simply a mental, 
emotional disorder. Each of these deviations from “the new Soviet way 
of life’ has been exploited and made more acute by the “agitation of 
churchmen and sectarians,” who, therefore, must be kept under strict 
surveillance, restricted to a minimum of houses of worship, and isolated 
from children and youth. In fact, as indicated in the classified 1974 
report of the governmental Council for Religious Affairs (CRA), an 
ideal bishop is the one who “understands not only the po/itical, but also 
ideological interests of the state, both in external and domestic poli- 
tics,” '? and ideal bishops are those who “realistically coraprehend that 
our state is not interested in elevating the role of religion and the church 
in society and, therefore, do not show special activism in spreading 
Orthodoxy among the population.” (Patriarch Pimen and some leading 
bishops have been singled out by this CRA report as exemplifying this 
category of model bishops.) 7° 


Against the background of deliberately understated numbers of 
believers, the inflated official figures for operating churches cannot but 
testify to the benevolence of the Soviet state toward religion. This 
combination of disinformation has been particularly targeted at foreign 
audiences. Thus, in 1946 the Moscow Patriarchate reported a total of 
22,000 operating churches.”' In 1956, while visiting the United States, 
Metropolitan Nikolai (Iarushevich) of Leningrad cited a grossly exagger- 
ated figure of 30,000 Orthodox clergy, which two years later was further 
increased in a Soviet text to 35,000.77 


After Khrushchev’s devastating antireligious campaign had reduced 
by more than half the number of Orthodox churches, the task of 
concealing the magnitude of losses suffered by institutional religion in 
the USSR was severely complicated by lapses of Soviet censorship and 
leakage of classified information through various channels, including 
samizdat. A 1966 agitprop manual listed merely 7,500 operating Ortho- 
dox churches and strikingly varying reductions for other recognized 
religious groups.” Furov’s classified CRA report for 1974 cited only 
7,062 “registered’’ Orthodox churches, but details provided for some 
dioceses suggested that due to the shortage of clergy (only 5,994 active 
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Orthodox priests were reported by Furov for 1974) only two-thirds or 
fewer of these churches were functioning on a regular basis.24 A 
revealing admission of governmental disinformation appeared in Fur- 
ov’s talk to the editorial staff of Greater Soviet Encyclopedia in May 
1976, which was reported in the samizdat Chronicle of Current Events: 

At present, there are 16,000 congregations of all cults; however, in the press we cite 


the figure of 20,000 so that anti-Soviet elements would not shout that “religion is 
being destroyed.” 7° 


It is interesting to compare Furov’s confidential data supplied on that 
occasion with those offered in a 1984 mass circulation booklet authored 
by his superior, Vladimir Kuroedov: 


Furov (1976) 


There were “now 7,500” Russian 
Orthodox churches; of those regis- 
tered, “about 1,000” were not in 
use. 


Of the 24,000 Islamic mosques 
before the Revolution, only 300 
are “registered,” while 700 are 
“semi-existing.” 


There are 1,000" Roman Catho- 


Kuroedov (1984) 


*™ an Orthodox Church totals 
me » $00 churches.” 


“Moslem religion is represented 
by hundreds of metropolitan (so- 
bornye) mosques and several thou- 
sand of rural and [urban] quarter 
[mosques.]”” 


“Active in the country are 1,200 


lic churches. Catholic churches.” 


There are “92 registered” syna- 
gogues, but of these 42 are active 
only intermittently.”° 


“There are 120 synagogues.” 2’ 


(More recently, upon returning from the June 1984 National Council of 
Churches delegation’s visit to the USSR, Washington Cathedral Provost 
Charles Perry, presumably citing the Soviet hosts, reported that “less 
than 10,000 [Orthodox houses of worship] are functioning as churches 
today, with about the same number preserved as government 
museums.”’) 78 


“Religious Extremists” 


Contrary to the Soviet constitution and official declarations, reli- 
gious groups are not equal in the eyes of Soviet law. Political discrimi- 
nation among “‘recognized”’ churches, for example, allows the Russian 
Orthodox Church to maintain monasteries and convents and to publish 
its periodicals, while forbidding the Roman Catholic Church to do so. 
Unlike the Russian Orthodox Church and some other denominations, 
the Adventist and Judaic communities are not allowed to have their 
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central institutions, while Roman Catholics outside the Baltic republics 
have long been deprived of diocesan administration and their own 
bishops. 


Certain religious groups are banned altogether. According to a 
(subsequently leaked) secret instruction issued in 1961 by the Councils 
for the Affairs of Religious Cults and for the Affairs of the Russian 
Orthodox Church: 


Not eligible for registration are religious associations and groups of believers who 
belong to sects the doctrines of which have antistate or fanatical character: The 
Jehovah's Witnesses, True Orthodox Christians, True Orthodox Church, Adventists- 
Reformists, Murashkovites, etc.’ 


A 1980 Soviet Ukrainian brochure for English-speaking foreigners notes 
that those religious groups, 
whose endeavors in one way or another affect the interests of the state and public or- 
ganizations and violate the rights of citizens or appear to be antistate or barbarous 


are not allowed registration, because their activities are incompatible with the 
provisions of freedom of conscience, as legally enacted in the USSR.*° 


The same source refers to “the list of religious societies outlawed in the 
Ukrainian SSR,”’ to which it adds “Pokutniks” (“Penitents,” a West 
Ukrainian sect which split away from the illegal Uniate Church), as well 
as some Pentecostals and “holders of other religious trends.”>! The 
latter category (or the “etc.” of the secret 1961 instruction) apparently is 
meant to cover the Ukrainian Catholics (Uniates}—the largest of the 
banned churches that counted some 4 million faithful at the time of its 
forcibie “reunion” with the Russian Orthodox Church. 


There are essentially six overlapping categories of religious dissent 
in the Soviet Union: (1) members of the banned religious groups who 
persist in continuing their religious activities outside the Soviet law 
(most notably the Ukrainian Uniates and Jehovah’s Witnesses); (2) 
those sections of otherwise recognized religious groups who reject Soviet 
conditions of “registration” of their congregations as incompatible with 
their beliefs and practices (Adventists-Reformists, Pentecostals); (3) 
ministers and lay believers who seceded from registered groups in 
protest against what they had perceived as a collusion of their eccelesias- 
tical leaders with the atheist authorities in “‘self-restricting” the work of 
the church (the Council of Churches of Evangelical Christians-Baptists); 
(4) eschatological fringe groups that reject the Soviet regime as “Satan- 
ist’ and refuse to have any dealings with it (True Orthodox Christians 
and “Penitents’’); (5) bishops, priests and lay activists of recognized 
churches who protest against Soviet violations of legal rights of their 
churches or refuse to carry out illegal orders of state officials, and who 
publicize instances of religious persecution in samizdat or via foreign 
media; and (6) religious groups that demand emigration from the Soviet 
Union for religious reasons (sections of Pentecostal and Judaic 
believers). 








In recent years, these categories of dissenters have been labeled by 
Soviet spokesmen as “religious extremists.”’ This term, which was given 
wider circulation after the signing of the 1975 Helsinki Accords 
attracted greater Western attention to Soviet violations of religious 
freedom, is probably intended to translate a universal dislike of “extre- 
mism” into negative foreign perceptions of the victims and critics of 
Soviet antireligious policy. “Religious extremism” has now been de- 
fined in Soviet propaganda as a “political phenomenon,” as 


an ideology of the most fanatical, socially negativist-minded elements in religious 
associations, which is permeated by petty bourgeois, individualistic, nationalistic, 
and anarchistic aspirations; it aims at a revision of the traditionally formed relations 
between the church and the state, the state and believers, that have been fixed in the 
USSR Constitution and Soviet legisiation.*? 


According to the atheist journal, Nauka i religiia, what all “religious 
extremists” have in common is: 


the utilization of religion for political ends, particular interpretation of religious 
dogmas in this spirit, conscious unwillingness to recognize legislation on religious 
cults, illegal instruction of children in underground religious schools, establishment 
of illegally operating printing facilities, falsification of the situation of religion and 
believers in the USSR and the transmission abroad of tendentious and false 
information defaming the Soviet social and state systemi, active acquisition and 
dissemination of the myths of the bourgeois-clerical propaganda, incitement of 
emigration sentiments among believers, unfrendliness to nonbelievers and the 
socialist state.*’ 


The ideological plenum of the Party Central Committee of June 1983 
singled out the struggle against “religious extremism” as an important 
task in the “sharpened ideological struggle.” In the words of Konstantin 
Chernenko, 


numerous ideological centers of imperialism attempt not only to support but also to 
implant religiosity [within the USSR], to supply it with an anti-Soviet nationalist 
orientation. A special bet is being made on religious extremists. Simultaneously, they 
spread fabrications about the “violations of freedom of conscience in the USSR.” ™ 


From the Soviet point of view, then, the chief harm done by 
“religious extremists” is transmitting almost invariably accurate infor- 
mation about Soviet violations of religious freedom to “imperialist 
special services” and “foreign propaganda centers,” as well as “‘reaction- 
ary religious centers” abroad. It should be noted that the factual 
accuracy of dissident accounts about religious persecution has never 
prevented Soviet propaganda, the KGB, the procuracy or the courts 
from declaring them “‘falsification.”” The only test that the authorities 
applied to such information has been whether it hurts or benefits Soviet 
interests. Implicit in the Soviet definition of dissent is the Leninist 
instrumentalization of truth—the position that no information that 
negatively reflects on the Soviet system can be considered “true,” 
“accurate,” or “objective” (unless, of course, it has been officially 
released for public consumption by the highest Party authorities). 
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To minimize the domestic and external impact of religious dissent 
and, especially, to change foreign perceptions of religious dissidents, 
Soviet authorities have employed a coordinated, if not always consis- 
tent, set of countermeasures: 


(1) Ecclesiastical sanctions against religious dissidents by their 
church authorities—especially common within the Russian Orthodox 
Church; designed to deprive the so-called “extremists” of public expo- 
sure, ecclesiastical legitimacy, status, and credibility, these sanctions 
have included reprimands, transfers, suspensions, unfrocking, and, in 
rare Cases, excommunication. 


(2) Ecclesiastical disinformation, involving the public or private 
repudiation of dissident accounts as “untrue” or “tendentious,” as well 
as the discrediting of individual dissidents as “‘trouble-makers,” “‘split- 
ters,” people “alienated” from the Church and of suspect religiosity or 
““Russianness,” driven by “selfish,” “unworthy” motives, and so on. 


(Both types of ecclesiastical countermeasures may be triggered by 
requests from the CRA, or directly from the KGB, or by the well- 
developed “self-preservation reflex” of official church leaders, who are 
expected by the authorities to prevent such “anti-Soviet” activities 
among their pastors and flock.) 


(3) “Counterpropaganda” by Soviet media that “unmasks” the 


given religious dissident and his group. At home, such counterpropa- 
ganda would often involve public “shaming” (shelmovanie) of the so- 
called extremists and would aim to intimidate their sympathizers and 
cobelievers. The appropriate modus operandi has been set out by Nauka 
i religiia: 


First, persuasively reveal the antisocial, antilegal, [and] antipatriotic character of 
[religious] extremism. Secondly, not only demonstrate and prove by concrete 
examples the contact of the extremist bosses (vozhaki) with foreign special services 
and anti-Soviet centers, but also unmask the falseness of the information that they 
transmit to the West for its utilization against the USSR .... Thirdly, uncover the 
true motives behind the activities of the extremist bosses—egotism, profit-seeking, 
desire for power, hate of the Soviet regime and the people .... It is necessary to 
show on concrete facts that these extremists who were brought to justice for their 
activities suffered not for faith but for violating specific Soviet laws." 


It is interesting to note, in this connection, that Soviet attacks on 
the so-called religious extremists have come in recent years to feature 
charges that they have violated not only state laws, but also divine 
commandments (to love one’s neighbor and not to lie) and the Church’s 
teachings on obeying civil authorities (Nauka i religiia’s favorite refer- 
ence is to St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, XIII, 1-5).°*° 


(4) “Bringing extremist bosses to justice” is the ultimate Soviet 
countermeasure that—irrespective of whether the arrested dissident 
violated the Soviet law or whether the information he or she had 
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publicized is true—confronts a religious dissident with two painful 
choices: to be sentenced, unrepentant, on trumped-up charges to impris- 
onment or, worse, to a psychiatric “special hospital,” or to be released 
on parole after having made a false public “confession” corresponding 
to the prosecution’s charges, that is, serving the purposes of disinforma- 
tion about the actual religious situation in the USSR. Often the sentence 
will also be tailored by the KGB to incriminate other religious dissi- 
dents and their supporters abroad. It is not excluded that some “loyal” 
churchmen are brought in to assist the KGB interrogators to “soften 
up” a dissident from their respective group by appealing to his sense of 
loyalty to the Church and by insinuating that the “martyrdom of the 
lie” is a way of helping one’s Church. 


Even if such a “confession” is obtained under duress and lacks 
credibility in the eyes of most people, some may indeed believe it; 
others may turn away from a repentant dissident as a “weakling” who 
shied away from martyrdom; still others may be intimidated by this 
totalitarian spectacle of armed lie triumphing over unarmed truth. Each 
such “‘recantation” serves to prop up the morale of churchly collabora. 
tors with the authorities, who may again congratulate themselves for 
their “realism” and the advantages of clever hypocrisy. 


Among several Orthodox dissidents who have been broken down by 
the KGB since 1979.3’ Viktor Kapitanchuk’s “repentance” was of 
special importance to the KGB in view of his role as a secretary of 
Father Gleb lakunin’s Christian Committee for the Defense of Be- 
lievers’ Rights (CCDBR). Organized in 1976 as an unofficial “working 
group” of the Moscow Helsinki Group, the Committee (CCDBR) 
managed to transmit to the West over 13 volumes of original evidence 
of Soviet violations of religious rights, documentation that has since 
been used to corroborate Western charges of Soviet violations of the 
Helsinki Accords. Unable to break down Father Iakunin, Kapitanchuk’s 
captors “inspired” him to address an “open letter” to the US Congress: 


Beginning in 1976, I have been actively engaged in the so-called dissident activity. 
Jointly with Priest Gleb lakunin . . . | have been collecting and sending abroad to the 
Congress and, personally, to President Carter information about the situation of 
believers in the USSR. This information contained unverified accounts and had a 
clearly tendentious character, which was the result of a preconceived negativism in 
our perception of Soviet reality.”* 


Kapitanchuk accused Western propaganda, the US Commission on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, Senator Henry Jackson, and 
assorted Western and emigre media of exloiting this “sensational” 
information for “anti-Soviet,” “cold war” purposes. He “confessed” 
that his activities contradicted “Christian aspirations to truth and, 
consequently, to objectivity, dispassionate veracity.”” Kapitanchuk as- 
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cribed his “‘anti-Soviet activity” to his “blind following of examples -et 
by people remote from Christianity”: 


! wish to underline that I was arrested for committing concrete acts punishable by 
criminal law, and not for my religious convictions. In my country, in general, no one 
can be arrested ... for his religious convictions, since the USSR constitution 
proclaims freedom of conscience. ** 


Most characteristic is the ending of Kapitanchvk’s open letter in which 
he not only condemns his “criminal activity” Wut invokes his alleged 
copyright to prevent further use of the Commuttee’s documentation: 
“As one of the authors of the documents signed Uy me, | Jersonally 
categorically prohibit their utilization for purposes hostiie to the Soviet 
Union by anyone, anywhere, including the USA Congress.” *’ 


Proregime Propaganda Activities of the “Patriotic” Clergy 


Soviet authorities long ago abandoned any pretense of separating 
religion from politics in the case of proregime political activities of 
churches and the clergy, including “religious propaganda” supportive of 
Soviet domestic and foreign policies. Despite overwhelming contrary 
evidence that has closely linked Soviet treatment of churches to their 
political services for the regime, both the government and ecclesiastical 
spokesmen have always insisted that in speaking for Soviet causes 
churchmen are merely following the dictates of their religious and civic 
conscience, while expressing collective sentiments and interests of the 
believers and, indeed, of humanity at large. If pressed to explain 
publicly this invariably perfect coincidence of their religious conscience 
with the current Soviei poiicy line, Soviet clerics would be compelled to 
argue that it just so happens that the Soviet Government ts always right, 
just, and peaceloving—not an intellectually comfortable or credible 
proposition. Hence, privately, in their ecumenical contacts, Soviet 
churchmen would “confidentially” admit (most likely with full KGB 
knowledge of this “fallback” position) that they are not, in fact, free 
agents. Rather, they would confide that vital interests of their church 
and the price of their continuing interaction with Western churches 
demand not only their exact echoing of the official line, but also their 
doing their best to silence any criticism of Soviet policies in internation- 
al meetings and interchurch exchanges in which they had been permit- 
ted by the state to participate. 


For foreign partners in ecumenical relations with recognized 
churches of the USSR, the price of the latter’s participation becomes a 
discreet silence in response to the one-sided and occasionally blatantly 
false statements from Soviet ecclesiastics. As shown by the strong 
reaction of the Moscow Patriarchate to the events at the Nairobi 
General Assembly of the World Council of Churches (WCC) in 1975, 
this quid pro quo also involves a rule of silence for the WCC with regard 
to Soviet policies toward religion, including mistreatment of churches 








and believers at home.*' Soviet strategy has been to extend self- 
censorship imposed upon religious groups within the USSR to their 
ecumenical partners in the West. The former are treated as “hostages” 
to ensure sympathetic compliance with the “rule of silence” by churches 
and ecumenical organizations involved in East-West relations. Western 
participants in ecclesiastical relations with the Moscow Patriarchate, in 
particular, are aware that the Russian Orthodox Church has been 
trading its external propaganda services for some regime concessions, 
such as increasing the number of permitted admissions to theological 
schools, expanding Moscow facilities of the Patriarchate (including the 
return to it of the Danilo monastery complex in Moscow), and permis- 
sion to celebrate the millenium of Christianization of the Kievan Rus. 
This has helped foreign partners of the Russian Church rationalize away 
the self-imposition of these limitations on their freedom and the moral 
duty to speak out against religious persecution in any country. 


The Moscow Patriarchate’s 1958 rationalization of its political 
involvement on the side of the Soviet regime has changed little to this 
day: 

The Russian Orthodox Church does not consider its noninvolvement in politics as 
being identical with an indifferent attitude to politics; it always evaluates [the 
politics] from the viewpoint of whether it benefits the Church's cause of spiritual 
salvation of the people. The time of peace [is] the best time for the salvation mission 
of the Church. Therefore, it blesses the peaceful policy of its Government and helps 
it to combat the threat of a new war. This blessing attests to the Church's moral uni- 
ty with the people in the defense of the Fatherland and the defense of peace.” 


The “peacemaking” work of the Moscow patriarchate serves also as a 
“focus for its ecumenical activities,” bringing together all churches, 
while “at the same time, the position of the Russian Orthodox Church 
offers an effective example to the masses of believers of all religions in 
the world.” *° 


The engagement of the Russian Orthodox Church in Soviet interna- 
tional propaganda activities has markedly increased since 1958 when 
Khrushchev launched an antireligious campaign lasting six years. Hav- 
ing joined other recognized Soviet Bloc churches in founding the 
Christian Peace Conference that year, the Russian Church became a 
member of (and one of the main contributors) to the newly established 
Seviet Peace Fund.“ In 1961, the Moscow Patriarchate led several 
recognized churches in entering the World Council of Churches and 
soon after proceeded to establish ecumenical relations with the Vatican. 
Through a series of international ecclesiastical conferences and ex- 
change programs it organized or cosponsored and through its represen- 
tatives in the World Council of Churches and other interchurch forums, 
the Moscow Patriarchate faithfully followed the agenda of Soviet 
foreign policy and propaganda. Judging by the published proceedings of 
its Holy Synod, external relations of the Russian Church have reduced 
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domestic, strictly churchly, concerns of the Synod to an insignificant 
fraction of its business; from the Furov report, we have learned that the 
selection and placement of new Orthodox bishops has been guided 
primarily (as far as the government is concerned) by considerations of 
their political usefulness abroad.** Increasingly, the same considerations 
have been applied also to the selection and promotion of the new clergy. 


The growing politicization of the Russian Orthodox Church has 
been also reflected in the new practice of political briefings of the 
diocesan clergy and the increasing involvement of bishops and clerics in 
other Sovie: front organizations. More “politically mature” theological 
students and nuns have been drafted to “represent” in international 
Christian youth and women’s organizations their non-existent (and 
prohibited by law) Soviet equivalents. 


Since the ascension of Karol Wojtyla to the papal see, the Russian 
Orthodox Church has gradually assumed an increasingly critical posi- 
tion toward the Vatican’s new Ostpolitik, in particular John Paul II's 
vocal support for the rights of the banned Ukrainian Catholic Church in 
the USSR. In recent years, the Patriarchate’s publications have joined in 
the Soviet campaigi. of slandering it as “nationalist” or “Fascist” and, 
in 1982, the Patriarchate produced a doctored “collection of docu- 
ments” on the so-called “reunion sobor” of Lvov in 1946 that “self- 
dissolved” the Church.** More recently, the chief external relations 
spokesman of the Patriarchate publicly attacked the Vatican’s stand on 
“liberation theciogy.” *’ 


Soviet authorities have publicly commended the Russian Orthodox 
Church for its “patriotic activities” abroad. In the words of Vladimir 
Kuroedov, two major international meetings organized by the Moscow 
Patriarchate—the 1977 Moscow “Conference for Lasting Peace, Disar- 
mament, and Just Relations among the Peoples” and the 1982 “World 
Forum” on “Saving the Sacred Gift of Life from Nuclear Disaster”— 
were “unprecedented in history” by their “character,” “purposeful- 
ness,” and “broad representativeness.’’** But apart from its “struggle for 
peace,” noted Kuroedov in 1984: 


there are other spheres in which the church manifests its patriotism, its civic 
position—these are statements (vystupleniia) by religious leaders, the clergy and 
believers against foreign anti-Soviet propaganda, the unmasking of ideological 
subversions of imperialism against the socialist system [and] the Soviet way of life, 
as well as propaganda of the humanism of socialist democracy, including freedom of 
conscience; it includes a correct elucidation of the situation of religion, church, the 
clergy, and believers in our country.*’ 


Western “Falsifiers” of the Religious Situation in the USSR 


Sovict antireligious specialists have long been involved in a defen- 
sive Campaign against Western experts on religion in the USSR, whose 
research and publications have been undoing propaganda facades that 
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conceal the realities of Soviet religious policy and church-state relations. 
Not being able to counter Sovietologists’ data (which, as a rule, have 
been extracted from Soviet or samizdat sources) with more exact figures 
or relevant archival material, Soviet strategy has been to dismiss 
Western studies of church-state relations in the USSR as “‘falsifications” 
without bothering to provide “‘proofs” other than references to the 
Soviet constitution, selected legal provisions, and statements from the 
“loyal” clergy and sympathetic or naive foreign visitors. In the best 
Leninist tradition, Soviet apologists for the official church policy have 
been focusing their attacks on the motives of Western students of 
religion in the USSR (“professional anti-Communism,” “anti-Sovie- 
tism,” “antidetente” and so on), often seeking to blacken their charac- 
ters and slander their past. At the same time, efforts have been made to 
invent the “class sponsors” of Western research on religion in the form 
of US and NATO “espionage and propaganda centers,” “clericalist,” 
Zionist,” and ““bourgeois-nationalist” organizations, as well as to “un- 
mask” the “true” purpose of such research and publications (“to divert 
international attention from...” or “‘to subvert . . .”’) in the context of a 
“sharpening ideological struggle.” 


In fact, however, Soviet perception of Western studies on religion 
in the USSR has long invested them with a much greater importance 
than they have received from academic and political establishments in 


the West. A network of Soviet institutions has been involved over the 
past 20 years in monitoring Western output on the subject and has 
produced “counterpropaganda,” often along specialized lines. This 
network has included, apart from the Council for Religious Affairs (and 
V. Kuroedov and V. Furov personally), the Institute of Scientific 
Atheism (of the CC CPSU Academy of Social Sciences) with its 
republican and regional branches and atheist publications, antireligious 
sections of the republican societies “Knowledge” with their journals and 
brochure series, certain institutes of the All-Union and republican 
Academies of Science, university chairs of scientific atheism, special 
antireligious editorial groups in radio and television stations, publishing 
houses and periodicals, and, last but not least, the KGB (which has 
contributed a series of “specialists” on combating “anti-Soviet religious 
subversion” abroad). Their special targets have been Western research 
and publication centers specializing in the study of religion in the USSR 
and other Communist countries, most notably Keston College in 
England and Institute G/aube in der 2. Welt in Zurich, as well as smaller 
research groups, projects, and individual scholars in the field. On an 
issue of high political priority, such as countering demands from abroad 
for the legalization of the Ukrainian Catholic Church in the USSR, a 
special interinstitutional team was established years ago in Kiev, headed 
by an old KGB expert on combating “ounouniiaty” (“nationalist 
Uniates”),“Klym Dmytruk” (Klymentii Halskyi).5° This team has been 
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churning out huge volumes of anti-Uniate “counterpropaganda,” in- 
cluding doctored “documents,” “testimonials” from broken-down Uni- 
ates, and outright fabrications—some of them in English and other 
foreign languages. 


In recent years, Patriarch Pimen of Moscow has joined in this 
continuing Soviet campaign against Western scholarship on religion in 
the USSR. In an interview given to the Moscow correspondent of the 
Berlin Freie Welt, Pimen was asked: ““How do you treat allegations of 
Western ‘Sovietologists’ that the Church in the USSR is being oppres- 
sed?” His answer, as could have been anticipated, echoed precisely the 
official Soviet line: 


Such declarations can be explained either by the ignorance of true facts about 
religious life in the USSR or by their conscious distortion. In our days, more and 
more people who are interested in the life of our church become convinced about the 
presence in our country of normal conditions for it. Regrettably, one must, however, 
admit, that at the basis of speculations circulated in the West about the “persecuted 
church” in the Soviet Union lies a deliberate attempt of certain circles hostile to our 
Fatherland to implant in the ordinary citizen’s [mind] stereotype perceptions of the 
“cold war” period about a “difficult” situation of religion in socialist society, so as 
to slow down the process of detente ... . It is obvious that the attitude of Russian 
Orthodox Church members, as well as other believers in the Soviet Union, toward 
similar allegations is decidedly negative.*! 


Conclusions 


The simultaneous Soviet pursuit of seemingly incompatible strate- 
gies on religion at home and abroad has generated confusion even in the 
middle echelons of the Kremlin apparatus for control over religious 
groups. The Furov report quotes from a 1974 account by Rudenko, the 
Kiev city commissioner of the Council for Religious Affairs: 


On the one hand, their [the clergy’s] numbers should be reduced due to their 
religious influence, [but] on the other hand, the numbers of believers do not decline 
and there is a growing need for them [the clergy]. On the one hand, they [the clergy] 
ought to be compromised; on the other hand, they are loyal, conduct their activities 
within the law, know a lot and can influence many things, and, therefore, we are 
interested in carrying out with them certain work. ... Particularly, while they [the 
clergy] meet and accompany foreign tourists and governmental organizations and 
delegations, the numbers of which grow every year.*? 


Accumulating evidence points to how the Russian Orthodox 
Church has not only been manipulated by the regime, but also has had 
some success in manipulating the regime in the direction of expanding 
the central institutions of the church and raising its status and profile 
within the USSR in direct return for its propaganda services for the 
Kremlin. But there is no convincing evidence that concessions granted 
to the Patriarchate have percolated down to the parish level, and it 
remains rather doubtful that the regime will either permit the Church to 
expand its network of parishes or relax the close governmental control 
over its internal life. 
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Abroad, by skillfully exploiting pacifist sentiments and political 
differences within ecumenical organizations and certain Western 
churches, the Russian Orthodox Church and its Soviet Bloc allies have 
managed to silence or limit in these circles direct criticism of Soviet 
policies,*? including continuing Soviet violations of religious rights. The 
vastly expanding volume of ecumenical and bilateral exchanges with the 
recognized churches in the USSR has contributed to the blurring of 
Western perceptions of the religious situation in that country. This was 
exemplified by Billy Graham’s (much Soviet-quoted) observation on 
“full religious freedom” during his visit to Moscow * or the uncritical 
acceptance of the Soviet version of the situation in the NBC TV 
production “The Church of the Russians.”’ *5 


As a byproduct of these developments, a new breed of quasi-experts 
on religion in the USSR has appeared in the electronic media and 
certain ecclesiastical periodicals. Their credentials are based not on a 
solid study of voluminous documentation and analysis available in the 
West, but primarily on repeated guided tours of official churches and 
their monastic and theological institutions and briefings by Soviet hosts. 
Their findings are probably not unaffected by the latter’s criteria of 
future admissibility to the Soviet Union. There appears to be a tendency 
on the part of some Western ecumenical organizations and individual 
churches that interact with churches in the USSR to dismiss the 
bonafide scholarship on Soviet religious policy as “hardline” and to rely 
instead on these quasi-experts, with their mixture of facts, half-truths, 
and good intentions.*° 


By turning their eyes away from uncomfortable facts about church- 
state relations in the USSR, Western friends of religious groups under 
Soviet control may, in the long run, do these groups more harm than 
good. It should be noted that some leading figures in the Russian 
Orthodox Church, who are occasionally called upon to indulge in the 
“martyrdom of the lie,” have been privately and confidentially urging 
Western specialists on religion to continue probing Soviet violations of 
religious rights and to criticize servile churchmen for their collaboration 
with the atheist state. Such outside criticism, they have been suggesting, 
helps the church and its leaders withstand further state encroachments 
on what little autonomy they still have in their purely religious pursuits, 
and it strengthens the hand of the churchmen in driving a harder 
bargain with the authorities. 


Given the realities of Soviet policy on religion, the contradictions 
inherent in church-state relations in the USSR and the vulnerability, 
intellectual and moral, of the ecclesiastical apologists for the status quo, 
one should not overestimate the extent and durability of the Soviets’ 
success in mzé"ipulating to their advantage Western perceptions of the 
religious situation in the Soviet Union. If some Western ecclesiastical 
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circles, for reasons of their own, have chosen to ignore the negative 
aspects of this situation, other religious organizations in the West have 
been sufficiently alarmed by the direction of East-West church ex- 
changes to focus public attention, more than ever before, on the actual 
status of religious freedom in the Soviet Union. 
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The Soviet Union and the Emigre Communities: 
A Case Study in Active Measures and Disinformation 


Tonu Parming 


Soviets and Emigres 


Although Soviet society was created on the basis of a secular 
ideology that promised to eliminate all inequity, inequality, misery, and 
repression, the regime from the outset has had to come to grips with the 
fact that millions of subjects have actively rejected the earthly manifes- 
tations of its utopian vision by voting “no” with their feet. Political 
refugees, legal emigrants, defectors, and the few who are exiled thus 
constitute a peculiar problem for the Soviet Union. 


These former subjects now residing abroad may be seen to repre- 
sent three broad challenges to the legitimacy of the Soviet system, as 
follows: 


e The very existence of a large body of emigres undermines the 
utopian promises of the ideology of a perfect society. The emigres 
are, in other words, a living reminder of an imperfect, repressive 
reality in the USSR, a public statement that the realm of the 
CPSU is not a desirable place in which to live. 


¢ Because the emigre community has been made up disproportion- 
ately of intellectuals, its contribution to ancestral-language cre- 
ative culture and academic research has been relatively large. This 
has been particularly true at those times when intellectual life in 
the Soviet Union was unusually shackled or constrained. 


¢ Emigres tend to be highly educated and highly mobilized politi- 
cally, and seemingly inherently anti-communist (and often anti- 
Russian), thereby anti-Soviet from the vantage point of the 
CPSU. 


It may be the case that the Soviet elite simultaneously underesti- 
mates and overestimates the political efficacy and leverage of the emigre 
communities. Anti-Soviet and anti-Communist movements in the West 
are not the creation of nor sustained by emigres. At the same time, any 
given emigre community consists of individuals who are highly mobi- 
lized politically, and the community itself has an organizational struc- 
ture which is national in its nature. A specific group has multichanneled 
links to equivalent communities and organizations in other countries, 
making the group an international political actor transcending country 
boundaries. In addition, anti-Sovietism and anti-Communism are a 
basis for political alliances with other emigre groups. There is, in other 
words, a political multiplier effect that turns the emigre communities 
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globally into an important element in the world anti-Communist 
movement as well as into an important interest or lobby group in the 
foreign affairs arena of any particular host country. And the emigres, of 
course, have direct personal links to current Soviet residents. 


From its formative years, the Soviet Union has taken the emigre 
communities seriously. Through the KGB and other channels, the 
USSR has tried to infiltrate the emigre communities in order to weaken 
them; it has outright murdered the emigre activists; it continues to hold 
conferences to deal with the pertinent issues; and it has created 
specialized organizations to pursue contacts, issue publications, and air 
broadcasts. A significant proportion of this activity involves disinfor- 
mation per se. Analysis of the materials produced, their presumed 
audiences, and the techniques used suggests that Soviet activities in this 
sector seem to have the following primary aims: 


¢ Political discreditation of the emigre communities and their 
political leaders in the eyes of their host societies. 


¢ Sowing of general discontent in the emigre communities in order 
to weaken their political effectiveness. 


¢ Driving of a wedge between community leaders and the mass of 
their members. 


e Active cultivation of contacts with those elements of the commu- 
nities that are not strongly anti-Communist/anti-Soviet, including 
youth born and reared in the West. 


The perusal of recent works on the KGB, such as those by Barron, 
on dezinformatsia by Shultz and Godson, and the several hearings on 
Soviet covert activities and active measures in the US Congress suggests 
that very little attention has been devoted to the study of Soviet 
disinformation directed at the emigres. The present paper is a case study 
in that it examines the trends and issues within the Estonian community 
in the West, primarily in the postwar period. However, it appears that 
the developments among Russians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Ukrainians, 
and others have a parallel history and similarity of thrust. It remains to 
tLe seen whether the active anti-Soviet role of Western Jewry from the 
late 1960s onward and the creation of a large Soviet-Jewish community 
in the West through legal emigration, especially in the 1970s, leads to 
parallel results. 


The research for this paper is in its formative stages because of the 
difficulty in locating source materials and the absence of significant 
antecedent efforts. There is, for example, no known registry or reposi- 
tory (at least in the West) of the countless propaganda pamphlets 
emanating from the USSR, nor of the newspaper Kodumaa (Homeland) 
and its supplements. Even if they were available, the systematic content 
analysis of these would be a mammoth endeavor. There are also no 
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publicly available guides to the organizations and personnel involved on 
the Soviet side, nor to agents of influence. No known studies have been 
made of the flow of disinformation nor the patterns of diffusion. And 
indeed, even in ideal circumstances we are dealing with a global 
phenomenon. As the testimony of intelligence officials and the State 
Department public reports and statements suggest, even with the 
resources available to the United States Government, identifying and 
mapping out the networks of active measures/disinformation is diffi- 
cult. Nevertheless, | am confident that a case can be made that the 
Soviet Union directs an appreciable amount of energy at combating the 
perceived dangers from “the emigres” and that the central issues can be 
accurately identified with the materials at my disposal. 


The Soviet Union and “Estonia Abroad” 


While this paper is interested foremost in the Estonian postwar 
diaspora, which has strong communities in Sweden, West Germany, 
Great Britain, Canada, the United States, and Australia, and smaller 
ones in South America, New Zealand, and several European countries, 
it should be noted that Soviet involvement with the Estonian-American 
community has a long history. The abortive Revolution of 1905 had 
driven many Estonian Bolsheviks and other socialists into exile. The 
largest group of the activists resided in the United States, and between 
1906 and 1917 the “workers movement,” a network of organizations 
from coast to coast, was the most important component of the Estonian- 
American community. Its weekly newspaper, Uus J/m (New World), 
published in New York from 1909 to the present was not only the sole 
viable publication in the community from 1911 to 1931, but because of 
Czarist repression, it was also at one point the only Estonian-language 
socialist newspaper in the world. 


These developments are important for several reasons. First of all, 
several rather prominent Estonian Bolsheviks were active in the New 
York organization, including Hans Poogelmann, who returned to Revo- 
lutionary Russia, held key positions in the short-lived Bolshevik govern- 
mental and party organs of Estonia, and later was in the Comintern. 
Poogelmann was the editor of Uus J/m from 1911 to 1917, and under 
his tutelage it became increasingly a Communist publication. Second, 
during the turbulent years of 1917-1919, in which the American 
Communist Party was born, the radicalized minority faction of the 
Estonian-American workers movement joined the Party, with Uus Jim 
as its organ. During the 1920s and 1930s, this Communist faction and 
Uus Ilm had close contacts with the Soviet Union, representing the 
interests of the latter here through the CPUSA. And third, while this 
fringe of the community “dried up” from the 1930s onward, Uus I/m 
continues to be published to this day (as a monthly since 1952), albeit 
with a limited circulation. The 70th anniversary of Uus J/m was ma*. od 
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in 1979 with a special “scientific conference” in Tallinn in the Estonian 
SSR, hosted jointly by the Institute of History of the Central Committee 
of the Estonian Communist Party (ECP) and the Society for the 
Promotion of Cultural Relations with Estonians Abroad (see the volume 
Uus Ilm 70, Tallinn, Perioodika, 1980). Uus Jim had also hosted a 
“cultural evening” in New York in November, 1976, featuring several 
prominent Estonian singers and other cultural and societal figures. 


The point is that this component of the Estonian-American com- 
munity, now almost defunct, has been presented in a positive light by 
Soviet propaganda publications even up to this time. The euphemistic 
label used as late as 1980 is “progressive Estonians in the emigration;” 
see, for example, H.A. Lebbin, Antikommunismi teenistuses (In the 
Service of Anti-Communism) (Tallinn: Eesti Raamat, 1980), 256 pp. 
Lebbin, it should be noted, is a party historian who has been the 
Assistant Director of the ECP Central Committee’s Institute of History. 
Nevertheless, while this channel was perhaps important in the 1920s 
and 1930s, as a foil it has been of dubious value since then. 


The Communist movement underwent a steady decline from the 
1920s onward. Many of its most competent leaders had returned to 
Russia in 1917, where they generally perished in Stalin’s subsequent 
purges. Others were suckered into leaving the United States to found a 
kolkhoz in the USSR in the 1920s; they also perished under Stalin. 
More important, many of the members of the prewar workers move- 
ments were moderate socialists who quit the postwar Communist 
structure to join the emergent mainstream Estonian-American commu- 
nity that was identifiable by the end of the 1920s. In addition to this, the 
typical immigrant from Estonia during the 1920s and 1930s was, if not 
anti-Communist, then at least staunchly pro-Republic. But the big shift 
came with World War II. 


Approximately 100,000 prewar Estonian citizens were resettled 
(mostly Baltic-Germans and Estonian-Swedes) or fled westward during 
the Second World War (approximately 9 percent of the prewar popula- 
tion). While there had been prewar Estonian societies in various West 
European countries and even Australia, the current global community is 
an aftereffect of the war. Soviet forces had entered Estonia already in 
the fall of 1939, and a full-scale occupation took place in June of 1940. 
The year of Soviet rule that followed was brutal. Almost all political 
leaders, opinion makers, officers, and so forth, who did not go into 
hiding were executed or died in deportation. The June 1941 arrests and 
especially deportations left a deep fear as tens of thousands of people 
disappeared in two days, not an insignificant development in a country 
of a million people. It was when the ensuing German occupation was 
about to come to an end in the fall of 1944 that mass flight took place. 
About one-half of the ethnic Estonians fled to Sweden, the other half to 
Germany, from. where they moved westward between 1948 and 1952. 
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The fear of Soviet rule was not unfounded. In addition to the 
experience of 1940-41, Estonia, as well as Latvia and Lithuania, 
suffered more deportations in 1944-1945 and especially massively in 
conjunction with coerced collectivization in the spring of 1949. Between 
late 1944 and Stalin’s death, the three Baltic states experienced the reign 
of terror that had taken place in the USSR itself from the late 1920s un- 
til the outbreak of war. 


The origins of the postwar Estonian diaspora are quite simple—fear 
of more Soviet rule. Yet, the Soviet interpretation of the origin of the 
“emigre community” is crucial to the subsequent documentation and 
interpretation. See the third volume of the History of the Estonian SSR 
(Tallinn: Eesti Raamat, 1971) p. 564: 


The number of inhabitants had declined noticeably during the war. The occupants 
shot, tortured to death, or took into slave labor in Germany over 100,000 Estonian 
SSR citizens. As a result of the systematic propaganda of German fascists and 
Estonian bourgeois nationalists, many people had developed an entirely false 
imagination of the policy of Soviet power in liberated regions. Under the influence 
of stormy anti-Soviet agitation, several tens of thousands of people departed their 
homeland along with the Hitlerite stooges. 


A pamphlet issued in English in 1989, T. Tiheda’s Bloodsoaked 
Traces of Bourgeois Nationalism (Tallinn: Perioodika) refers to the 
refugees as being “shipped out” to Sweden or “deported” to Germany 
(p. 35). The aforecited work by Lebbin, Jn the Service of Anticommun- 
ism, describes the flight in the following terms (p. 55): 


Foremost there escaped to the West from a just punishment the majority of those 
bourgeois nationalists who had worked together with the fascists, and who had 
committed military and political crimes against the people during the occupation. 
Along with them went many leading political party figures of bourgeois Estonia. And 
most of the key figures in the capitalist class... . But there were also numerous other 
types of departees—people who abandoned the land of their birth on the basis of the 
threats and enticements of the fascists 


Interestingly, only about 3 percent of those who were in the West at 
the war's end chose to go back to the Soviet paradise in spite of 
intensive official encouragement, propaganda, and even outright pres- 
sure in the refugee camps in Wes' “sermany. Almost all of those 
returning had been evacuated by the German Army from the island of 
Saaremaa during the heavy fighting in 1944. From the outset of the 
emigration, Soviet propaganda has made a distinction between the 
leaders of the postwar emigre community and the mass of people. For 
example, in the first volume of a three-volume pocketbook series 
compiled by Rein Kordes, Eesti emigrantide saatusaastad (The Years of 
Fate of Estonian Emigrants) (Tallinn: Perioodika, 1974), it is stated (p. 
8): “The absolute majority of Estonians who are abroad are fine working 
people, who raise and school their children and think with tenderness 
toward the land of their birth.” Estonians (and Latvians and Lithua- 
nians) began organizing fcr political action against Soviet rule almost 
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immediately. The prewar Estonians in the United States founded a 
Relief Committee and a World Association of Estonians in 1940-1941. 
Early refugees, who included some key political figures, among them 
several ambassadors, ministers, and the President of Estonia’s Constitu- 
ent Assembly and a later Prime Minister, founded special action groups 
in Helsinki and Stockholm well before the war’s end. Other action 
groups soon appeared in Sweden following the massive flight in 1944, 
and in the United States, Canada, Australia, and elsewhere after the 
resettlement of the refugees in 1948-1952. Each country had, among 
other things, one or more national, central Estonian organizations, 
linked into worldwide networks that were affiliated with national and 
global Latvian and Lithuanian organizations. 


The prewar republic’s consulates and/or embassies continued to 
Operate in many Western countries. The Lutheran Church, youth 
groups, women’s groups, political parties, and other bodies all reconsti- 
tuted themselves in exile and became active. All of these groupings 
remained action-oriented interest groups in the various countries of 
exile. They participated in an endless number of national and interna- 
tional meetings, they issued foreign-language memoranda, pamphlets, 
and books. They mediated information critical of the USSR to the mass 
media, governments, and academic experts. They supported in various 
ways the Western intelligence operations in the early postwar Baltic and 
the guerrilla resistance there. It was their activism that led to the 


Kersten Committee hearings and reports in the US Congress in the 
1950s, and an increasing salvo of mayoral, gubernatorial, Congressio- 
nal, and Presidential proclamations on Baltic freedom. It was in part 
because of emigres that the Helsinki monitoring process took rooi in the 
United States and that Baltic broaticasts at Radio Liberty were created 
by President Ford, later to be transferred to Radio Free Europe under 
President Reagan. 


In summary, the emigres have had a certain impact on a number of 
Western countries’ policies towards the USSR for the last four decades. 
Even ants can be a nuisance and problem for the bear when there are 
enough of them scurrying about everywhere. In addition, in the general 
picture of Estonian culture, the numerically small emigre community 
managed to embarrass the USSR extensively by outcreating and outpro- 
ducing the Estonian SSR in literature until the early 1960s. In many 
areas of scholarly research this remains true even now. 


During the Stalinist years of the Cold War, contacts in either 
direction were virtually nonexistent. Furthermore, known Soviet at- 
tempts to penetrate the emigre community have been rare. There are 
two important exceptions. The first involved Arthur Haman, who 
arrived in Sweden in 1955, where he completed his higher education 
and became active in Estonian organizations. After a visit to the United 
States in 1962 he was apparently confronted with the charge of being a 
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KGB agent and flew almost straight back to Moscow. He has later had a 
prominent academic career in the Estonian SSR. The second incident 
occurred in North America in the 1960s. A Canadian-Estonian, Eerik 
Heine, who had left Estonia after the war with German POWs, came to 
the United States to screen for the Estonian-Americans a film he had 
produced on postwar partisans in Estonia. While Heine was here, an 
American military reserve officer, also of Estonian ancestry, Juri Raus, 
spread the word that Heine was in fact a KGB agent. In a libel case 
which lasted several years, it turned out in court that the American 
officer had acted under the authority of the CIA. Both the Haman and 
Heine incidents had wider repercussions in the Estonian diaspora, one 
consequence of which is the great suspicion in which the wartime 
refugees hold all subsequent defectors and em.grants from the Estonian 
SSR. 


A formal effort to establish contacts between the Soviet Union and 
the emigres began in 1960 with the founding of the Committee To 
Promote Cultural Relations with Estonians Abroad (Valiseestlastega 
Kultuuri-sidemete Arendamise Komitee; since 1976 the Valiseestlastega 
... Uhing (Society)). Together with the Estonian Society To Promote 
Friendship and Cultural Relations With Foreign Countries founded in 
1956 (Valismaaga Sopruse ja Kultuuri Sidemte Arendamise Eesti Uh- 
ing, which had been known until 1958 as the Valismaaga Kultuuri 
Sidemte Pidamise Eesti Uhing), it publishes the newspaper Kodumaa 
(Homeland). 


Under the auspices of the general Friendship and Cultural Rela- 
tions Society, there are currently Estonian SSR subsidiaries of All- 
Union groups that have bilateral ties with the German Democratic 
Republic, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Sweden, and Finland. This 
Society in turn is a part of the All-Union League of such societies, which 
was founded in 1958, and its predecessor group, which dates to 1925. 
The two Societies—the one for relations with emigres and the other for 
relations with foreign countries appear to be colocated in Tallinn (they 
have the same address), although they are formally distinct entities. 
After the defection of Soviet-Latvian KGB officer Imants Lesinskis a 
few years ago, there can be no question as to the basic KGB control and 
direction of these organizations. Lesinskis had been head of the Latvian 
SSR equivalent of the society to promote contacts with emigres. 


Kodumaa is a weekly publication in Estonian with a recorded 
circulation of 46,000 (1971). Founded in Tallinn in 1958, it is sent to, 
and may be subscribed to, by people abroad. Large-scale unsolicited 
mailings of Kodumaa began reaching Estonian-Americans in the 1960s 
after a central organization with national address files was burglarized 
in New York. It appears that most people who receive Kodumaa today 
do not subscribe; it simply appears in the mailbox. The typical issue is 
six pages in length. Until recently, Kodumaa appeared only in Estonian; 
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very recently it has included an English-language supplement. The 
majority of the content is devoted to culture, sports, or general life in 
the Estonian SSR, depicted in a very positive light. Direct attacks on 
emigre leaders and organizations are frequent. The most brutal attacks 
in the form of negative information may be found in a supplement, 
Faktid ja kommentaarid (Facts and Commentaries), sometimes issued 
in the same format as the newspaper and at other times as a pamphlet. 
The Kodumaa imprint has also been used with propagandistic booklets, 
both in English and Estonian. 


Kodumaa also offers major articles on US-Soviet relations from a 
perspective that is critical of the United States; see, for example, the 
issue of 27 June 1979, p. 2. Critical pieces on American, Canadian, and 
Swedish life also appear in other specialized publications, such as Rein 
Kordes, The Years of Fate of Estonian Emigres, volume 3 (Tallinn: 
Perioodika, 1980), pp. 12-13, 23-24, 26-27, 33-34. This, of course, 
contrasts sharply with Kodumaa’s positive but often low-keyed portray- 
al of Soviet and Soviet-Estonian life. There are also occasional attacks 
on such things as Zionism; for example, Kodumaa, 3 December 1975, p. 
6. 


The editorial of the first issue of Kodumaa on 1 November 1958 
stated the mission as follows: 


The newspaper wants to be the voice of truth from the homeland. The shedding of 
honest light on every aspect of Soviet Estonian life is its main duty. The newspaper 
wants to aid the strengthening of ties between Estonians who are separated by land 
and sea, and also to expose that slander which is spread about Soviet Estonia by our 
enemies. 


This citation appears in reminiscences of the long-time editor of 
Kodumaa in 1978; see Vladimir Raudsepp, in VEKSA Kalender 1979 
(Tallinn: Perioodika, 1978), pp. 129-132. 


The underlying view of Soviet authorities towards the Estonian 
diaspora is related to a single larger framework having to do with the 
world anti-Communist movement. In summary, Soviet works identify 
the 1930s as a fascist period in Estonia which is intertwined with 
“bourgeois nationalism.’ The bourgeois nationalists are also seen 
broadly as Nazi collaborators during the German occupation of Estonia, 
as a general anti-Soviet body, and in the service of various Western 
intelligence services. As covered in some detail in the referenced work 
by Lebbin in his discussion of “anti-Communism as an ideological 
weapon of imperialism,” Estonian emigrants are seen to be mere cogs 
in, or tools of, a broader Western capitalist struggle to destroy Commu- 
nism and/or the Soviet Union. 


The Soviet disinformation network has explicitly and/or implicitly 
attributed much of the early Baltic cultural/academic life in exile to 
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degenerates, fascists, and tools of the Western imperialist secret ser- 
vices. See for example the comments on the Association for the 
Advancement of Baltic Studies, founded following a conference at the 
University of Maryland in 1967, which appeared in Kordes’ The Years 
of Fate of the Estonian Emigrants, volume 2 (1978), pp. 142, 148; 
volume 3 (1980), pp. 133-136. This theme was more explicitly devel- 
oped in a 1979 work (236 pp.) that appeared in Riga, Pribaltiiskaia 
reaktsionnaia emigratsia segodnia, issued under the imprint of subdivi- 
sions of the Academies of Sciences of the Estonian, Lithuanian, and 
Latvian SSRs. It states in part: 

Toward the end of 1968 there was formed in the USA a new organization for the 


study of the Baltic area, called Association for the Advancement of Baltic Studies. It 
has been formed on the initiative of the anti-Communist centers in the USA... . 


Also: 


The very formulation of [its] aims and the materials of the first “research” quite 
obviously witness to their deliberate anti-Soviet orientation ... the given “acade- 
mic” organization of the Baltic emigres is in essence an organ of the special services 
of the imperialist countries, in whose interests the basic “scientific” activity of the 
“Association for the Advancement of Baltic Studies” is carried on... . 


The book in the process also attacks such “‘subversive, reactionary” 
centers as the Hoover Institution, Columbia University, even the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies. See summaries in 
the AABS Newsletter (volume 4, no. 3-4, December 1980, pp. 12-14). As 
also noted in the Newsletter (Volume 3, no. 4, December 1979, pp. 3-5), a 
specialized conference for dealing with bourgeois emigres was organized 
by the Academy of Sciences of the Latvian SSR in October 1974, with an- 
other in December 1978. There have been other such SSR-level and all- 
Baltic meetings afterwards, and Baltic emigres have been similarly 
attacked in various publications issued in Moscow. 


As recently as the winter of 1984-1985, the main Party newspaper in 
the Estonian SSR, Rahva Haal (People’s Voice, 16 January 1985) referred 
to a political meeting at which there was puzzlement over a new political 
activism among emigre Estonians. This is still interpreted in the context 
of the latest tactics of Western imperialism, which uses such psychologi- 
cal warfare methods as an emphasis on human rights, which is of course 
implemented by the CIA and other “Western secret services.” 


Soviet Disinformation Targets, Tactics, and Techniques 


It is clear that the spiritual and political anchor of the postwar 
Estonian diaspora is in the Republican period. The day of Estonia’s 
declaration of independence (February 24) is the annual main event of 
positive remembrance, and the date of the Soviet deportations (14-15 
June 1941) that of tragic invocation. It should, thus, be not surprising 
that part of the steady effort of disinformation has been directed to 
eroding or destroying this anchorage. 
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Between 1954 and 1962 the emigres issued a 10-volume work, 
Eestiriikja rahvas Teises Maailmasojas (The Estonian State and People 
in the Second World War), (Stockholm: EMP). Although the quality of 
publishing in the Estonian SSR was very low at the time, especially as 
pertains to paper, printing inks, and color reproduction, immense 
resources were expended between 1964 and 1972 to release five 
volumes that were identical in format and quality to the aforenoted 10 
volumes. They were published under the Kodumaa imprint and possibly 
in part printed abroad. These five volumes were not sold or advertised; 
they just appeared unsolicited through the mails in several countries. 


These volumes, among the first disinformation efforts, were obvi- 
ously addressed to an Estonian audience, given the language of publica- 
tion and method of distribution. The context was simple—disparaging 
information about every single political and societal leader and the 
institutions of the period of the Republic. Purported to be based on 
documentary sources, especially official files, the five fake supplemen- 
tary volumes set the theme for subsequent materials. If one is to believe 
the contents, every individual in a responsible position in the Repub- 
lic—many of them now in exile in the West—was, in addition to being a 
most dreaded bourgeois nationalist, a crook or of low general moral 
quality, a cryptofascist during the 1930s, a spy for some foreign power 
or other, and a Nazi collaborator during the war. 


A number of other works appeared to elaborate the same theme, 
including several in English; among them are: E. Martinson, Elukutse- 
reetmine (Profession—Betrayal), (Tallinn: Eesti Raamat, 1970), 346 pp.:; 
Villem Raud, Developments in Estonia, 1939-1941 (Tallinn: Perioodika, 
1979), 175 pp.; Estonia between Two World Wars (Tallinn: Kodumaa, 
1973), 202 pp.; T. Tiheda, Blood-Soaked Traces of Bourgeois National- 
ism (Tallinn: Perioodika, 1980), 62 pp. It does not appear that the three 
English-language works were targeted primarily to Estonians abroad, 
since the language competency question among the second generation 
was not yet a public issue at this time. The last of these works, in fact, 
appeared in a packet sent by registered mail to Georgetown University 
in June 1980 on the occasion of the Conference on Baltic Studies that 
was held there. In addition to the personal attacks already noted, all of 
these works simultaneously develop a key theme—namely, the Republic 
was an especially miserable place and the government was overthrown 
by a popular revolution in June 1940 rather than the country’s being 
militarily occupied and forcibly annexed by the USSR. 


Emigre Organizations and Leaders as Targets 


The general approach to organizations and leaders has already been 
identified. All of the aforecited works strongly emphasize a continuity 
from bourgeois nationalists (who are argued to have displaced Bolshe- 
viks from power in Estonia in 1918-1920 through Western imperialist 
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intervention) to “fascists” of the 1930s, to “Nazi collaborators” during 
1941-1944, to tools of Western imperialist secret services afterwards. As 
a volume by Rein Kordes—Mineviku teed ja rajad: Reportaaz (Roads 
and Paths of the Past: A Reportage) (Tallinn: Perioodika, 1976), 315 
pp.—alleges, such works are based on “archival documents, numerous 
publications and periodicals” (p. 4). The disinformation is directed at 
both organizations and individuals. 


One of the first Estonian organizations in Stockholm, the Estniska 
Hjalporganisationen, is referred to as an “espionage bureau,” which 
purportedly worked first for the Abwehr, but also for British and 
American intelligence; see R. Kordes, The Years of Fate of the Estonian 
Emigrants, volume |, pp. 44-49. The same labeling is directed at the 
Baltic Humanitarian Society and the Estonian Committee, both early 
postwar organizations in Sweden. The central organ in this country, 
founded in 1953, the Estonian-American National Council, and the 
Estonian World Council (1954), both located in New York, are referred 
to as “Shadow Organizations of the American CIA and the Pentagon’s 
espionage center’; see Kordes, op. cit, volume 2, pp. 93-95. The attacks 
on the Association for the Advancement of Baltic Studies have already 
been noted. In summary, the publications attack in some discrediting 
manner almost every Estonian organization ever created. 


If the prewar political, societal, and cultural elites—most of whom, 
if they had not been executed or deported by the Soviets during 1940- 


1941, fled to the West by 1944—are charged with bourgeois national- 
ism, fascism, Nazi collaborationism, and/or work for the Western 
“clandestine services,” the attacks are most intensive on those who 
became active in the postwar period. Some, such as Social Democrat 
Johannes Mihkelson of Sweden, are even honored with a whole book- 
let-—Enn Kivimaa and Karl Pedak, Vahid nailonis ehk toimik “Don 
J(uudas)”” (The Cancers in Nylon, or “File Don Judas”), (Tallinn: 
Kodumaa, 1968), 119 pp. The volume traces his presumed career as, 
among other things, a major CIA agent who operates throughout Europe 
and recruits spies in Estonia. These attacks cover almost every leader 
worldwide. 


There are, of course, frequent attacks on the “Nazis in your midst,” 
a favorite theme not only of the aforecited books but in many articles in, 
and supplements to, the newspaper Kodumaa. See, for example, 27 June 
1979, p. 7; 18 July 1979, p. 7; 13 September 1978, pp. 4-5; 20 December 
1978, p. 7; 13 February 1980, p. 7; 23 June 1976, p. 6; 19 November 
1980, p. 8; 28 January 1981, p. 7; 29 April 1981, p. 7. See also the sup- 
plement to this weekly, Faktid ja Kommentaarid, 1967 (16 pp.), 1970 
(16 pp.), 1974 (8 pp.), and 1975 (32 pp.). 


On the surface, it would seem that the alleged Nazi war criminals 
are attacked sincerely, simply to expose their heinous crimes. Yet, this 
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seems improbable because of the recurrent emphasis on the continuity 
between bourgeois nationalism, fascism, Nazism, and service for West- 
ern imperialist intelligence organizations. This implies that the war- 
crime issue is exploited foremost for its propaganda value—to help 
negate the political influence of the emigres. This conclusion may be 
reached also on the basis of comments in two key works. 


The volume entitled simply 12,000, compiled by K. Lemmik and E. 
Martinson (Tallinn: Eesit Riiklik Kirjastus, 1962, 223 pp.), is devoted in 
detail to a trial against three alleged war criminals in Tartu. The work, 
as an aside, not only was issued under the imprint of the State, but it ap- 
peared in print with astonishing speed. The trial took place on 16-20 
January; the manuscript was turned over for typesetting three months 
later and went to the printer in July 1962. Unfortunately, the legal 
process in fact lacked credibility. The trial had been postponed at the 
last minute, but no one had informed the editor of the Soviet Public 
Prosecutor Office’s main legal journal, Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnost 
(Socialist Legality), the January issue of which had gone to the printers 
in late December 1961 and hit the street in print—with a summary of 
the trial and the pronouncement of sentence—before the trial itself in 
Tartu had begun. This has been confirmed by Soviet lawyers and 
journalists now in the West (see Yuri Luryi, writing in the Manitoba 
Law Journal, no. 4, 1977, and Leonid Vladimirov’s The Russians, 
Praeger, 1961). 


In the book /2,000 (p. 79) the compilers state: 


Nationalists have always served the most reactionary forces. ... For this reason, 
sentence was passed in Tartu not only on fascism but also on those for whom fascism 
reserved the most repulsive of its plans of human hatred—the nationalists. 


That the trial was more a show and a vehicle for a fairly direct attack on 
““nationalists’°—most Estonians, who had opposed Soviet rule—than a 
judgment of individual warcriminals is further evident from the closing 
summary of a defense lawyer, whose position substantively is indistin- 
guishable from that of the prosecutors or the compilers of the book 
(12,000, p. 134): 

The absence of two of the accused does not of course free of responsibility either 


them or the bourgeois Estonian clique, which guided and directed them, and in 
whose interests ine accused committed their crimes. 


That the war-crime issue per se is largely irrelevant to these 
proceedings, while the broader propaganda value is primary, is also 
supported by two additional considerations. First, one of the compilers 
of /2,000, E. Martinson, who among other things is reportedly a 
journalist who sent an appeal to American journalists in the matter (pp. 
216-220 therein), is also a disinformation specialist as evidenced by his 
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primary role as compiler and author of the 336-page volume Elukutse- 
reetmine (Profession—Betrayal) (Tallinn: Eesti Raamat, 1970). More 
important, Kodumaa’s supplement, Faktid ja kommentaarid, of 1975 
(p. 7) states: 
Emigre figures have their own Achilles’ heel. Their softest spot is the public opinion 
of the native population (of their host society). We learned this in the (court) 
proceedings against the war criminals Mere, Gerrets, and Vuk, when correspondents 
of all of the major Swedish newspapers dispatched news daily from Tallinn to 
Stockholm. “The most uncomfortable thing,” admitted one emigre politician then, 
“is when a Swede asks: And what did you do during the time of the occupation. Per- 
haps you were a concentration camp guard?” Of course it was bad enough when you 
were exposed in the Estonian-language newspaper. But if the news got into the 
Swedish press, 11 was more than embarrassing.” 


That the war-crimes issue is not sincere but exploitive in its intent 
is suggested also by the use of the same technique to attack President 
Reagan during the Bitburg visit. For example, Moscow’s Za Rubezhom, 
no. 16, 12-16 April 1985, in its editorial refers to “the crimes committed 
by the Nazis and the crimes being committed by their disciples in 
various countries.” Further, Nazis and neo-Nazis—“all of them are 
inspired and supported by reactionary circles in the NATO countries.” 
Also, “the position of Nazi, neo-Nazi, and reactionary circles in West 
Germany is supported by equally reactionary forces in the United 
States.” And, “those who are now calling for a ‘crusade’ against 
socialism have something in common with their predecessors of the 
1930s and 1940s, but they ave trying to conceal this spiritual affinity by 
all means.” 


In other Bitburg-period Soviet publications, President Reagan is 
explicitly identified as a reactionary and a Nazi of sorts. Thus, discredit- 
ing through this type of labeling is hardly reserved for emigres in the So- 
viet repertoire of disinformation tactics. 


Such traditional attacks became less meaningful as a gradual 
generational turnover in emigre leaders took place. Yet, an especially 
vile barrage has been launched at “the nest of diversion” in Munich— 
RFE/RL. Since people could not be labeled effectively as Nazi collabo- 
rators because of their ages during the war, simple mud-slinging— 
attacks against one’s personality—were substituted. See, for example, 
Kodumaa, 7 March 1979, p. 7; 5 December 1979, p. 4; 19 December 
1979, p. 4; 5 March 1980, p. 6. 


At times, these types of attacks have become ndiculous. The 
aforenoted Juri Raus (who was involved in a CIA-related case in 1964- 
1967), an American Army reserve officer and head of the Estonian 
veterans movement in the United States, was mixed up with someone 
else: ““The long-time president of the Legion of Estonian Liberation, Juri 
Raus, alias poet Jyri Kork (under which name he prefers to approach 
Estonians from the homeland [the =stonian SSR] who visit the USA) is 
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a paid CIA agent”’; see Kodumaa, 23 June 1976, p. 6. Kork is indeed a 
poet, but foremost a longtime NASA mathematician. Unfortunately for 
Soviet disinformation, many Estonians in North America have often 
seen Raus and Kork together, and there are indeed two of them. 


In a similar instance, Ylo Anson, another American Army reserve 
officer who is now the longtime successor to Raus as head of the 
Estonian veterans movement, is attacked as a Vietnam “war criminal”; 
see Kodumaa, 20 May 1980, p. 7. Unfortunately for the Soviets, Anson 
was too young to have served in the Second World War, and he never 
served in Vietnam. It is hard to say if there is a trend here, but a Los An- 
geles resident recently wrote to the Secretary of State noting that a 
Czechoslovak disinformation source had labeled him a wartime Nazi. 
In fact, the person was born in the United States after the war and has 
never even been to Europe. 


In general, those arriving in exile as children or born in their 
current country of residence have been even more difficult for disinfor- 
mation to deal with. Thus, Ulo Ignats in Sweden is faulted for his 
affiliation with “diversionary organizations” and with other, older 
individuals who otherwise are attacked as spies; see Kordes, The Years 
of Fate of the Estonian Emigrants, volume 3, p. 48. As for Andres Kung, 
a prolific and critical publicist and journalist born in Sweden, he is 
dismissed simply for not knowing what he is talking about in regard to 


postwar Soviet Estonia; see Lebbin’s, Jn the Service of Anticommunism, 
p. 215. 


Lastly, in recent years as the Estonian exile community has shown 
new vitality globally with new organizational forms, including huge 
world festivals in Toronto, Stockholm, and Baltimore—all of which 
have attracted major Western media attention—Soviet disinformation 
has become a bit confused. The attacks against the festival ESTO-80 in 
Stockholm continued to use the spent themes of old fascists, Western 
intelligence sponsorship, the work of reactionary bourgeois nationalists, 
and so on; see Kodumaa, 25 June 1980, p. 7; 13 August 1980, p. 7; also, 
Kordes, The Years of Fate of the Estonian Emigrants, volume 3, pp. 
144-152. Also see Rahva Haal (Tallinn) 16 January 1985, which 
continues to see the revitalized Estonian community as a tool of 
Western imperialism. 


The Soviets and Emigre Youth 


Until the end of the 1950s, visiting the Estonian SSR from the West 
was almost impossible. By the end of that decade and the early 1960s, 
younger emigres had undertaken the journey, which resulted in pro- 
longed polemics among the emigres along generational lines (see the 
major Estonian-language publications in the West of the time—7T7eataja 
and Eesti Paevaleht in Stockholm, Vaba Eesti Sona in New York, Vaba 
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Eestlane and Meie Elu in Toronto, and Vaba-Eesti in Stockholm/Tor- 
onto). In addition, a second storm arose over the younger generation’s 
positive evaluation of the post-Khrushchev cultural renaissance in the 
Estonian SSR. The Soviet disinformation mill has dealt with these 
developments in several ways. 


First, cultural and related events organized by the younger genera- 
tion in the West find neutral or even positive mention if they either 
attack the oider generation, result in serious polemics, or note positively 
Soviet Estonian cultural developments. For example, see Kordes, The 
Years of Fate of the Estonian Emigrants, volume 2, pp. 109-111 in 
regard to a landmark symposium in New York in December 1964; pp. 
140-142 in regard to an annual week-long summer symposium in 
Canada then in its second year; volume 3, pp. 34-35, in regard to a 
spring symposium in New York in May 1973; p. 38 in regard to an 
exhibit of Soviet Estonian graphic art at the University of Toronto in 
the late summer of 1973. 


Second, the work of emigre intellectuals and scholars whose efforts 
deal critically with either the interwar period or the postwar period of 
emigration are neutrally reported, while polemical attacks on them are 
very negatively reported; for example, see Kordes, The Years of Fate, 
volume 3, pp. 71-76, 132-136. 


Third, the Society for the Promotion of Cultural Contacts with 
Emigres in Tallinn has become especially active since the early 1970s in 
developing relations with the younger generation, this along two paths— 
providing films, exhibits and speakers/performers abroad, and organiz- 
ing symposia inside the Estonian SSR. The first in a series of such 
symposia took place in June-July 1977, attended by 23 individuals from 
the West; see the special commemorative pamphlet issued on this first 
event and also Kordes, The Years of Fate, volume 3, pp. 122-125. 


Lebbin, in his Jn the Service of Anticommunism (p. 160) explains 
the objectives of the society in pursuing such contacts as follows: 


The Society does extensive work in promoting cultural relations in a comprehensive 
manner, in introducing the peace program worked out at the 24th Congress of the 
CPSU and advanced at the 25th Congress, and in the field of strengthening 
cooperation in international fnendship. 


Also supported in every way is the familiarization of Estonians abroad with their 
homeland or their parental birthplace, their attempt to better understand the nature 
of Soviet life. The Society assists Estonians abroad, their progressive organizations, 
cultural bodies, and newspapers in maintaining contacts with the homeland, and in 
procuring the literature, films, music, and other information of the homeland. The 
Society also assists Soviet Estonian institutions and organizations in relationships 
with Estonians abroad. 
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The Society’s new annual calendar or almanac further explicated 
this role in 1977 in a brief piece signed by Ulo Koit, its chairman (1979 
VEKSA Kalender, Tallinn, Perioodika, 1977, pp. 26-29): 


On the basis of its constitution the Society is ready to cooperate with the 
organizations of Estonians abroad, foremost those dealing with culture and educa- 
tion. This, of course, on the assumption that these organizations do not involve 
themselves with hostile activity toward our state and societal order. 


Further, Koit states that cultural figures and performers may be sent 
abroad if there is “a certain guarantee of the correct behavior of the 
public.”’ In other words, the primary aim of the Society during the 1970s 
was to exploit the emergent generational frictions among the emigres in 
a manner that would help to minimize the community’s anti-Soviet 
political activity. 


The Impact of Soviet Disinformation 


Although the Soviet Union appears to have expended a sizable 
amount of resources and personnel on its disinformation campaign 
against the Estonian community in the West, it does not seem to have 
made significant gains during the first three postwar decades. Active 
penetrations were effectively thwarted and the Soviet monitoring of 
Baltic emigres through its diplomatic channels (see, for example, the 
recent major piece in the Swedish newspaper Svenska Dagbladet) has 


not slowed down the political commitment of Baltic organizations. 
Furthermore, the type of themes employed by the Soviet disinformation 
campaign did not find a receptive audience, either in the emigre 
communities or ir. their host societies. Perhaps the major controversy 
that arose was in regard to visiting Soviet-occupied Estonia when this 
became increasingly possible in the 1960s and 1970s and the question of 
cultural contacts. Although the polemics in the Estonian community in 
the West continue, albeit in an abated intensity now, this in fact has not 
undermined the political struggle. The younger generation simply 
created its own new organizations along several fronts, both cultural and 
political. 

In a broad sense, things may have begun to change during the past 
decade, especially in the United States following the creation of the 
Office of Special Investigations in the Department of Justice. Because 
the activities of the Office have become a sensitive political issue 
involving the Baltic, Ukrainian, and Jewish communities, it should be 
emphatically noted here that I am not attacking the existence of that 
Office or its pursuit of past Nazi war-criminals. Rather, I would like to 
assess briefly in closing the functional consequences of the methods by 
which the OSI has chosen to pursue its cases, within the context of the 
Soviet disinformation themes and techniques targeted against the 
emigre communities. The point is that for three decades the Soviet 
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Union had not managed to label the emigre communities and their 
leaders as Nazis, Nazi war criminals, Nazi sympathizers and collabora- 
tors. The host society, in this case the United States, simply rejected the 
Soviet efforts. The labeling during the past decade, however, has been 
seemingly much more effective. 


As noted earlier, the Republic is the spiritual and political anchor 
of both the emigres and the political resistance in postwar Estonia. The 
United States has always firmly supported this—by continuing to 
recognize diplomatically the Republic’s legations in this country, by 
issuing various resolutions and proclamations, and so on. In addition, 
the Kersten Committee’s documentation of the Soviet takeover of the 
Baltic States (issued in 1954 and republished by William Hein Co., 
Buffalo, in 1972) remains an important legacy of the sympathies of the 
US Congress on this issue. The de jure nonrecognition of the Soviet 
incorporation was thus not only the viewpoint of Western academic 
writers and the best known example in international law of this issue, 
but it was also the backbone of US Baltic policy. In two important ways 
the OSI period shows a perceived shift in this policy. 


First, the first and recently past head of the OSI, Allan Ryan, in his 
1984 book Quiet Neighbors: Prosecuting Nazi War Criminals in Ameri- 
ca, is the first American official to have referred explicitly to “the 
‘forcibly incorporated’ Baltic countries” (p. 325); with “forcibly incor- 


porated” in quotation marks, there can be no question of Ryan’s intent 
to convey the idea that the Baltic states were actually not forcibly 
incorporated into the Soviet Union in 1940. 


And second, the OSI has chosen to push strongly for the deporta- 
tion of an individual stripped of his citizenship, Karl Linnas, to the 
Soviet Union, even though Linnas entered the United States as an 
Estonian citizen, having been born in Estonia. The point here is not to 
deal with the case itself, but with its consequences in a functional sense. 
in 1984 the Department of State issued an opinion through its legal 
adviser that such a deportation would not “contravene the longstanding 
and firmly held United States policy of nonrecognition of the forcible 
incorporation of Estonia into the USSR.” Yet, in a recent appeal 
hearing in this case, the defense entered testimony from the diplomatic 
representatives of the prewar Baltic Republics, from leaders of the 
Baltic communities’ major political organizations, and from recently 
emigrated dissidents, that the deportation would in fact be rather clearly 
perceived as a change in the US nonrecognition policy and would call it 
into question because of a loss of credibility. 


Indeed, during the 1940s the US froze Baltic gold deposits in this 
country (which were later used to operate the Republics’ legations), 
during the late 1940s and 1950s US courts refused to turn over to the 
Soviet Union Baltic ships which were in the West, and during the past 
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decade there have been numerous court cases over estates of deceased 
Baltic immigrants. What makes the Linnas case more important in the 
context of the disinformation issue is the fact that he was sentenced to 
death in absentia by a Soviet court in 1962. However, this was the trial 
which, as noted earlier, was reported in Socialist Legality, the main legal 
publication of the Soviet Public Prosecutor's Office, before the trial 
itself had begun. As it is, the OSI chose to use videotaped depositions by 
witnesses from this farce trial in its own proceedings against Linnas in 
the United States. 


The preceding case would not have broader relevance in the context 
of my general points except for the publicity surrounding the OSI and 
its prosecution of cases. The publicity referred to here is not solely the 
product of the mass media. During his incumbency as head of OSI, 
Ryan gave frequent interviews to the media, and the press appears to 
have received substantial information from the OSI itself. As a result, 
many of the cases were tried as much in the media as in the courts. After 
departing office and publishing his book, Ryan has become even a more 
frequent television guest and feature item in the press. Nor is he the 
only crusader in the public realm; he was preceded by an investigator, 
John Loftus, and followed by others. The New York Post headline of 17 
May 1982 is not perhaps typical only because of the size of its 
headline—“300 TOP NAZIS HIDDEN IN U.S.” Or elsewhere, “State 
Dept. Smuggled in 300 Top Nazi Officials.”” Ryan especially hammers 
‘away at the Displaced Persons Act as a sieve for letting in Nazis and 
their collaborators. 


The point is that in the process of this publicity, which has been siz- 
able, those who are charged by OSI are no longer alleged Nazis or 
alleged collaborators. They simply become Nazis and collaborators. 
Furthermore, they are not simply individuals; they are endlessly identi- 
fied as Latvians or Estonians or Ukrainians, and so on. The Baltic 
groups and Ukrainians, especially, appear to have earned Ryan’s ire 
both in and out of office. In fact, Ryan and the OSI have no idea how 
many real war criminals there may or may not have been among these 
groups. Thus, one could say “few” or “some”; the adjective for Ryan 
has been many. In his published work this becomes a rounded 10 
percent, an entirely wild guess. Even when those charged by OSI have 
been cleared, the labeling sticks. I do not know how representative the 
New York suburban newspaper The Record, with a substantial circula- 
tion, is in this matter, but in my clippings file it is not untypical. The 
story title on 10 January 1985 “Deportation of Ex-Nazi Investigator Is 
Blocked.” In fact, the US Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals had ruled that 
OSI failed to prove the allegations against the individual; but in the 
media he was still an ex-Nazi. 


The 16 April 1985 Philadelphia Inquirer headlined a feature story 
on Ryan as follows: “He Labels US a Refuge of Nazis.” And incessantly 
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the connection is hammered away—Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians... 
Nazis, pro-Nazis, Nazi collaborators. This is precisely the goal that 
Soviet disinformation had tried to achieve for 30 years but had failed to 
accomplish. The negative labeling has now been accomplished in the 
host society press. From the Soviet material itself there can be no dow’t 
that the grand objective is to undermine or weaken the political 
influence of the emigre communities in their host societies. Has this, 
then, been achieved? In part, the answer would have to be “yes” for the 
1980s. 


There are several dimensions along which the OSl-era mass media 
attention has taken its toll. Ryan, of course, has insisted in various 
written communications that he has not intended to malign whole 
groups, but since Byelorussian, Ukrainian, and Baltic organizations 
have been vehemently complaining about the negative collective imag- 
ery conveyed, the matter must have some significance. As it is, the 
wording Ryan uses in interviews and in his book, the many headlines in 
the American press, and the tone of one recent (1985) television report 
on Latvian veterans in America, speak for themselves. 




















More important, as Baltic and Ukrainian communities have be- 
come active in these matters and challenged the OSI directly in the press 
and through political contacts in the Congress and elsewhere, things 
have become appreciably more complex because Jewish organizations 
have come out with positions that accuse the Balts and Ukrainians of 
“blocking” and “thwarting” US efforts to prosecute the Nazi cases. See, 
for example, the letter of the national commander of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States in The Washington Post on | June 1985; 
summary of the World Jewish Congress’ report in the The Washington 
Post on 3 April 1985; and summary of the report of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith in The New York Times on 10 June 
1985. In addition, see as examples of related issues Jack Anderson's 
column—‘“Lawmakers Aid Former Nazi Officer”—in The Washington 
Post on 14 January 1985, and the news item on the World Jewish 
Congress’ accusations concerning Patrick Buchanan—“Group Criticizes 
Buchanan Over Views on Nazi-Hunting” in the same newspaper on 10 
April 1985. 


The practical consequences of this are rather straightforward. The 
Soviet Union in its disinformation campaigns had become increasingly 
frustrated during the 1970s because of the generational turnover in the 
leadership of the Estonian community in the West. These individuals 
could no longer be attacked effectively as “Nazis” and “Nazi collabora- 
tors,” not even as nasty “bourgeois nationalists.” Many of them were 
born in the current host society or arrived as children. The OSI publicity 
has provided a new opportunity in this regard. For example, the recemt 
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Anti-Defamation League report criticizes by name Ms. Mari-Ann Rik- 
ken, who is one such younger generation activist in the Estonian- 
American community. The labeling comes, thus, to have an intergenera- 
tional continuity of its own. 


More important, as community political organizations have come 
increasingly under the leadership of the younger generation, a great deal 
of energy—individual, organizational, and financial—is shifting away 
from directly anti-Soviet actions to a fight against what the communi- 
ties perceive as a major threat to their image and principles from within 
the United States. Lastly, the most important gain for the Soviets in this 
regard is the almost certain prevention of a political alliance between 
American Jews, on the one hand, and the Baltic-Ukrainian communi- 
ties, on the other. The 1970s had seen some significant efforts both in 
the Ukrainian and Baltic communities to build bridges toward the 
Jewish communities to forge a common anti-Soviet front. The chasm 
may have now become too deep and too wide to be bridged effectively 
in the near future. 


It remains to be seen what the long-range consequences of the OSI 
thrust will be. Certainly when viewed in the short-range perspective 
within the context of several decades of Soviet disinformation opera- 
tions the damage has been significant, even if the results for the Soviets 
have been serendipitous. In the past few years, Kodumaa has begun to 
abstract selected materials from the OSI court cases and US newspaper 
reports on them, but it is too soon to ascertain what the next cycle of 
disinformation will be like. 
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Afghanistan: A Propaganda Problem for Moscow 


Zalmay Khalilzad 


The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and the continuing war there 
presents a significant propaganda problem for Moscow. It has the 
potential to become even more so. That Afghanistan has not become 
even a bigger propaganda problem so far has been due to two factors: 
Moscow’s Afghan opponents have not been very effective in presenting 
their case and projecting the war internationally, and friends of the 
Afghan resistance have not devoted significant resources to this issue. 
Perceived self-interest of many key countries and organizations deters 
them from pressing Moscow on the contradictions between the Soviets’ 
declarations and their actual behavior in Afghanistan. Moscow, howev- 
er, recognizes that Afghanistan confronts it with a propaganda vulnera- 
bility. The Soviets have used their own propaganda machinery to get the 
world to forget about Afghanistan. They have used propaganda as an 
instrument to lower the costs of the Afghan war and speed up the 
pacification of the country. Propaganda has also been used to threaten 
and cajole those who support the Afghan resistance into coming to 
terms with Soviet ambitions in Afghanistan. Moscow’s propaganda 
efforts have had mixed results. 


“Legality” of Soviet Action 


A major propaganda problem for the Soviets has been to persuade 
others that the Soviet invasion was justified and did not violate 
international law. While many people around the world have perceived 
the Soviet action as aggression, Moscow has sought to persuade domes- 
tic and foreign audiences that Afghanistan sought Soviet “assistance” 
consistent with the United Nations Charter and Soviet-Afghan agree- 
ments. Moscow’s problem, of course, has been its difficulty in explain- 
ing which Afghan Government invited the Soviet forces to Kabul. At 
times the Soviets have given the impression that President Amin invited 
them in. However, since he was killed by the Soviets and Moscow has 
accused him of working for the US Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), 
this explanation lacks credibility. 


Moscow’s alternative propaganda line is that the Karmal govern- 
ment provided it with an invitation. This version asserts that Babrak 
Karmal, who was living in Eastern Europe, had entered Afghanistan 
before the Soviet intervention and had overthrown Hafizullah Amin’s 
regime. This line also has a number of flaws. Karmal was in the Soviet 
Union when the Soviet invasion began. His first speech declaring 
Amin’s overthrow was made on Soviet territory and was broadcast from 
Soviet Central Asia, though on the same frequencies as Kabul Radio. 
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Moreover, it was the Soviet forces that overthrew the Amin regime and 
not the Afghan forces. No Karmal government existed before the 
invasion to extend an invitation. 


Not surprisingly, Moscow prefers noi to be pressed on the issue of 
who invited it. It would like to state in general terms that it was 
“invited” and that the current government in Kabul is legitimate, with 
growing domestic and international stature. The theme of regime 
legitimacy is repeated frequently. The steps taken by the Kabul govern- 
ment to assign itself greater legitimacy is given publicity. For example, 
this has been true of the recently held grand assembly—Loya Jirgha—in 
Kabul. Moscow also gives positive coverage of the claims made by 
Kabul about the expansion of the size of the Communist ruling party, 
the People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA), and “economic 
progress” reports. The Soviets also emphasize “international acceptan- 
ce” of the Kabul government. References are made to the Soviet- 
installed regime’s occupation of the Afghan seat in almost all interna- 
tional organizations, including the United Nations, and the diplomatic 
relations that many countries maintain with it. 


There has been some success in the USSR’s efforts to convince 
others that its presence in Afghanistan has a “legal” basis. At times 
important world leaders, such as Rajiv Gandhi of India, have repeated 
the Soviets’ assertion that they were “invited.”” However, much of the 
world still remains unconvinced, and Moscow hopes it will change its 
mind or forget Afghanistan. 


To its own population and Third World audiences, the Soviets have 
sought to implant the idea that, in the absence of the invasion, the 
security of Moscow’s southern borders would have been threatened. 
They have suggested that Americans (and Chinese) had plans to 
establish military bases in Afghanistan across from Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan, and Tadjikistan. For Soviet citizens, the territorial security 
argument is combined with the statement that Soviet soldiers are 
serving the cause of international socialism. To generate support for the 
war, the Soviet propaganda machine produces stories on the heroism of 
Soviet soldiers in Afghanistan and talks about them as a “new breed” of 
front-line soldiers. One would expect that this argument would appeal 
to the Soviet people; however, there are indications that the war does 
not enjoy overwhelming popularity among Soviet citizens. The longer 
the war lasts and the more costly it becomes, the greater the possibility 
of declining support for the war. The West’s indications that it is willing 
to support a settlement of the Afghan conflict that meets the security 
interests of the Soviets and recognizes Afghanistan’s independence 
could weaken the appeal of the argument that the Soviets are protecting 
their own security. 
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Cause of Conflict 


Moscow has sought to persuade the world that the cause of the 
Afghan conflict is “outside interference.” The Mujahedin, Moscow’s 
Afghan opponents, are described as bandits who oppose the “revolu- 
tion” that occurred in Afghanistan in 1978. They are accused of working 
for foreign intelligence agencies. Support for the resistance is described 
as intervention in the internal affairs of Afghanistan. The countries 
continuously charged with interfering in Afghanistan are the United 
States, China, and Pakistan. Moscow asserts that it will leave Afghani- 
stan if foreign interference is stopped. It encourages the intensification 
of distrust of the United States in the area by charging that Washington 
does not want to settle the Afghan conflict. To domestic audiences, the 
Afghan partisans are compared to Basmachis and Dushmans. They are 
accused of opposing progress, of being counterrevolutionaries, and of 
destroying schools and hospitals. Soviet propagandists have published 
novels and fictional stories about the “struggle of the Afghan people for 
the success of the revolution.” These works seek to persuade the readers 
that Moscow’s forces in Afghanistan are there to defeat a counterrevolu- 
tion that is caused by the enemies of the Soviet Union. 


At least at the level of semantics, Soviet efforts to denigrate the 
resistance have had significant success. In the Western media, for 
example, the partisans are invariably referred to as rebels—as if they 
were rebelling against legitimate authority rather than external aggres- 
sion. Similarly, the press calls the Communist takeover of 1978 a 
revolution rather than a military coup that resulted in a popular 
revolution—one that is still going on in the form of opposition to the 
Soviet occupation. If the resistance were perceived more widely as a 
genuine, indigenous movement for freedom and recognized as such by 
international bodies, the Soviets would face a major propaganda 
problem. Moscow is hoping that over time more and more countries 
will perceive the partisans as Washington's proxies and therefore ignore 
them. Indications of the opposite type, such as a much greater interna- 
tional presence for the resistance, will complicate Soviet calculations 
and increase the political costs of the occupation. The recent establish- 
ment of a resistance alliance among the seven principal partisan groups 
raises the possibility that the Mujahedin may acquire greater interna- 
tional political stature. Should this happen, Moscow is likely to face a 
greater propaganda problem. 


Violation of Human Rights 


Reports on the conduct of Soviet forces appear to upset the Soviets 
the most and confront their propaganda organizations with difficulties. 
Questions and reports dealing with Soviet violations of human rights in 
Afghanistan, especially those by international bodies, have led to bitter 
and swift reaction. This was the case when reports documenting Soviet 
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use of chemical weapons were produced in the United States and 
elsewhere. Recently, the Soviets have displayed considerable anger in 
response to the report on the human rights situation in Afghanistan 
made by Felix Ermacora for the UN Economic and Social Council. 
Ermacora, who documented the Soviet violation of many conventions 
in its conduct in Afghanistan, has been severely criticized. Ironically, 
Ermacora’s earlier work on Chile won Soviet praise. Ermacora, who is 
an Austrian, has been called a neo-Nazi because of his Afghanistan 


report. 


Because of a desire to hide its conduct in Afghanistan, Moscow has 
made it hard for independent journalists to cover the war there. Soviet 
officials, including Moscow’s ambassador in Islamabad, have warned 
journalists not to travel with the resistance inside Afghanistan. The 
resistance’s increased ability to make the war known to the world and 
greater international media interest in Afghanistan would increase the 
political costs of the occupation for the Soviets. This would be the case 
especially if the media in countries that are important to the Soviets— 
such as India and others in the Third World —pay more attention to the 
Afghan situation. Moscow has been lucky that, so far, international 
press attention has not been great. 


Establishment of Support Groups 


Moscow's propaganda efforts on Afghanistan indicate severe Soviet 
displeasure when groups that support the Afghan people are established 
in other countries. Their establishment gives greater legitimacy to the 
partisans, indicates greater interest in the Afghan war, and draws 
attention to the Soviet occupation. None of these is welcomed by 
Moscow. When such groups are established—whether in Bangladesh, 
Indonesia, or the United States—they are bitterly criticized in the 
Soviet press. For example in the case of the Bangladesh support 
committee, the Soviet Embassy in Dhaka wrote a number of critical 
letters to the local paper. The Soviets invariably charge that the support 
groups are working for the CIA. 


Attacks on support groups at times have consequences other than 
the ones Moscow intends. They draw more attention to the Soviet 
occupation and increase grassroots interest in the plight of the Afghan 
people. Soviet pressure on some Third World governments to limit the 
activities of the support groups might succeed. Even so, the Soviets 
would have to pay a price as Afghanistan becomes an issue in its 
relations with others. The establishment of such groups, therefore, hurts 
Soviet interests. 


Propaganda as an Instrument of Intimidation 


The Soviet propaganda machine has sought to intimidate Pakistan 
into stopping its support for the Afghan partisans. The Soviets realize 
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that Pakistan’s role in affecting the prospects for the partisans is vital. 
They have sought to bring about Islamabad’s neutrality toward the 
Afghanistan conflict. The tone of Soviet commentaries on Pakistan has 
become more hostile, and they have emphasized the following themes: 


First, Moscow has sought to intensify Indo-Pakistan rivalry. Paki- 
stan is accused of training Sikh nationalists hostile to Delhi, seeking to 
change the balance of power in the region against India, allowing US 
bases on its territory, and developing a nuclear capability aimed at 
India. The Soviet goal has been to reinforce Indian suspicions of 
Pakistan and to increase Pakistan's sense 0: insecurity. Moscow expects 
that an insecure Pakistan could be more easily intimidated. 


Second, the Soviets have sought to threaten Pakistan. They have 
declared that Islamabad’s support for the Afghan partisans is dangerous 
for Pakistan's future and that Moscow will not forget what the Paki- 
stanis are doing in Afghanistan. 


Third, in its propaganda efforts aimed at the Pakistani people, 
Moscow emphasizes that their government is unpopular and is acting in 
Afghanistan and the region at the behest of the United States. 


Fourth, Moscow has called for direct negotiations between Pakistan 
and the Soviet-installed regime in Kabul. 


The Soviet propaganda efforts towards Pakistan have been largely a 
failure so far. The Pakistani Government has not accommodated Soviet 
demands. Probably its ability to sustain its Afghan policy for several 
years has been surprising to the Soviet leaders. However, Soviet 
propaganda has not been without effect. For several reasons, including 
fear of the Soviets, a number of Pakistani opposition leaders, intellectu- 
als, and journalists have expressed opposition to the government's 
Afghanistan policy and have called for direct talks with the Karmal 
government. Such pressure might well grow in the future. However, at 
present there is little likelihood of a major change in Pakistani official 
policy. 


Contradictory Themes 


Moscow faces massive contradictions in its propaganda efforts on 
Afghanistan. The invasion is a source of embarrassment in Moscow's 
relations with the Third World, and it is a significant vulnerability for 
the Soviet regime at home. Although Moscow is experienced in dealing 
with contradictions, perhaps this gap is greater than is usual. Moscow 
has difficulty developing effective themes on the Afghan case. There- 
fore, there are tensions within many of its arguments. 


For example, on the resistance, Moscow's propaganda machinery 
seems torn between a desire to portray its military activity as large and 
significant or limited and minor. The Soviets have done both at 
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different times. Emphasizing the former provides the rationale for 
Soviet military presence—at least to domestic audiences and sympathiz- 
ers abroad. However, it has the potential for giving greater legitimacy to 
the resistance and implies a failure of Soviet policies so far. 


On the other hand, dismissing the resistance activities as minor and 
insignificant and the Soviet-installed regime as popular undermines the 
declared Soviet justification for its presence in Afghanistan. 

The Soviets face the same type of tension in their discussion of 
reports on their activities in Afghanistan. Reports on Soviet human 
rights violations in Afghanistan, such as those by Ermacora and the 
Helsinki Watch group, have elicited heavyhanded and loud Soviet 
responses. The Soviets may calculate that not responding might mean 
that they accepted the findings of the reports. However, hostile and 
dramatic Soviet commentary attracts more attention to these reports 
than they might otherwise get. Soviet commentary against support 
groups in Third World countries, including the writing of hostile letters 
by Soviet Embassy officials in local newspapers, has led to greater 
discussion of the Afghan conflict, including Soviet operations there, 
than Moscow might wish. 


Afghanistan is perhaps the most serious Soviet vulnerability in the 
field of propaganda. Efforts to complicate Soviet standing in the Third 
and Islamic worlds and even inside the Soviet Union itself, have the 
potential to be relatively effective. 
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